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TITO SCHIPA 


WHO HAS ATTAINED AN ENVIABLE POSITION ON THE CONCERT STAGE DURING THE 
PAST TWO SEASONS. 








MUSICAL 


COURIER 








MUSICAL AND 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 


2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, 


Church, 


Telephone: 
New York 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert — Coacn — Rerertomre 
Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1924-25 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Circle 1472 








DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 
In Europe May 1 to Oct, 1 
Teatro d'Arte Moderna, Milan 
York Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera 
House Building 


New 





BURT SCHOOL 

Ear-Training, Musical Stenog 
Course in Prabtic and Private 
Special coaching for church trials. 
48 Lefferts Place. 


M., F. 

Sight-Singing, 
raphy, Normal 
School Music. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 


ROSS DAVID 


VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation— Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 
686 Nicholas Avenue, New York 


\RL 


Residence St 


CASELOTTI OPERA COMPANY 


G, H, CASELOTTI 
Director and Teacher of Singing 
Offers opportunity for operatic debuts 
tudios { 1425 Broadway, New York City 
1189 State Street, Bridgeport, Conn 





FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Ensemble Classes 
Pustic Recivacs Given at INTERVALS 
137 West 86th Street, New York 


Telephone: Schuyler 6359 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 

Exponent of the Dr. H, Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices, (Co-worker 
with Dr. Curtis for many years.) 

Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 

Phone: Endicott 2505 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

136 East 78th Street 

Telephone: 


New York 
Rhinelander 4468 








FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
awn TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





<ANCIS ROGERS 

BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 

Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 

i44 East 62d Street, New York City 


F] 
CONCERT 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


426 Carnegie Hall Tel.: 1350 Circle 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathghte Ave., N. Y. 
Phone: 3967 Fordham 





WALTER L, BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 





EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world-famous singers and 


educators 
1425 Broadway New York 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio 


MINNA KAUFMANN 
Method 
New York 


MME 
Instruction: Lehmann 

601 Carnegie Hall : 
J. Cartall, Secy. 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


(1425 Broadway A. oe . 
270 Ft. Washington Ave. | New York 
2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


STUDIOS 


Phones: Pennsylvania 


ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


New York City 


115 East 69th Street 
q Rhinelander 8623 


Telephone: 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 

Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. at 56th St., New York 

Telephone Circle 1066 
SEYMOUR BULKLEY 

VOICE 

Pupil of and recommended by the famous Italian 
Master SBRIGLIA, Paris, teacher of the de 
Reszkes, Plancon, Nordica, Whitehill, etc. 


101 West 72d Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, COnDe CTOR VIOLINIST 
NSTRUCTOR 
PE CORE: ‘Malone Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used. 


Both classes and individual instruction. 
Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res, Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR 
Studios: ) 403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 
tudios: {1087 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Summer Session at Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 
“Gottlieb Symphonic Ensemble”—20 professional 
Symphony Players for Civic, Educational, Neigh- 
borhood Concerts. Also Neighborhood Sym peony 
Society, Inc., for Advanced Players oS trin 
and Wind Instruments Desiring Orchestra 
Training. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 4709 Endicott 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts— Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





THE BOICE-TOPPING STUDIO 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher of Singing 
Elizabeth Topping, Pianist-Teacher of piano playing 
West 75th St., New York City 

Telephone Trafalgar 1057 
Auditions by appointment 


57 


FRANCES FOSTER 

Coacu ror Concert ano Operatic 
Concert Accompanying 
97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Endicott 6936 


ARTISTS 


Studio: 
Telephone: 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


RANKIN 

CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 

Metropolitan Opera House Building, 

one: 2634 Penna, 


ADELE 


Mw. Y, 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Advanced Pupils Only 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher: of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RiesBerG, A, A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Schwarwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone: Schuyler 3655, 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano é 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 


E MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


FIQU 
es De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 


360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 


MME, 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT anv REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opgra House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Acadamy of 
Teaching and Singing 
471 West End Avenue 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Piano Playing Simplified for 
eginners 
507 West 112th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 2661 


Studio: 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


1187 Madison Avenue New 
Phone: Lenox 3158 


Studio: York 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE WSHLSEY, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
YDIA ne 
132 West sik Street 


w York Cit 
Phone: Endicott 0180 4 


3 Adolph Wiksehecr Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
114 East 37th Street ew York 
Telephone: Caledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of sucessful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122d Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 


n Summit, N. ondays 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn. , Wednesdays) 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
Will accept — 
255 West 90th Street, 


York Cit 
Telephone: 1“ me 


‘Riverside No 





MME, SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 
235 West 71st Street, New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


Teacher of Singing 
Elementary and Advanced Pupils 
205 West 57th St., New York 
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¢ MARGOLIS cur 


L. 1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York City 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


ht ay 0 SE 
Addvens $35. 205 20th $t., Elwbor at ,¥. ‘ce Pe ia Neeyor 7396) 


e CAVELLE sorzano 


“A voice of exquisite — TS 
: Address: ws ement of Erna avetin. 
Room wane PLA Ave “hy gies York 











Voice Specialist. 
laterviews by 
Appointment. 

nq A 47 St.. N.Y. 


s+ SANCHEZ .23=: 


MAESTRO L. S. FABRI 


Authority on Voice Education. Complete Training 4 Opere 
Campens Sopeseuntaes for vg ob eee 


Ope 
CARNEGIE e HALL, NEW YORK 





in Practical Grand 
BAKER BUILDIN. PuILADELPHIA 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


ee —Coaching 
Gotel 203 West 54th St. 
New York york city Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


bia School of Music 
mms $09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


’ GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
3724 Farragut Road. Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 
MEZZO-SOPRANO 

Concerts, Operas, Etc. Puplis Accepted 

Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 























“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL octi"musie 


ah = gl OPERA HOUSE Sraees, Hiss 6 1425 preteen. & Gov tot 


HAYDN OWENS 


: PIANIST —ACCOMPANIST~COACE 
Conductor Haydn Choral pase: 4 
420 Fine Arte Bidg. - - - Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street. Cirete 2909 


MARGUERITE POTTER 
Mezzo-Soprano 


Voice Studio: 837 Carnegie Hal., N. Y. 
Tel.: Kellog 6380 


BERGEY 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 

















MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 


$30 Orchestra Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 











Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices under guarantee. 


Pupils prepared for Concert, Opera and 
Oratorio. 


oe 106 Central oe. by 
elephones: Endicott 5654, 


“. WILD 


$425 8. Robey Street, Chicago, I. 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 








MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand gy Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


National rand 4008 Association reorenising 


Voice trials by appointment on 
OP g gence nay via 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


NOLD Ser; 


Church of St. Mary the Viecta New York 
145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 














“Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 


and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 

ORBY-LEWI as 

ONCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | 2 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management Py 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West 113th Street 
Tel 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


STALLINGS  siruin 


6 East 36th St. New a. ae 
Tel. Caledonia 9418 


LAWRENCE sana 


Fas 9 Teacher 


tS Seen sh St. N Y. ee cite Phone 
L MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE | 
N NOW IN EUROPE 


ALBERTO TERRASI 


BARITONE 
SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
Address, 1133 LEXINGTON AVE. Tel. 9977 Rhinelander 


OLA GULLEDGE 


ecg Pinegp om greene Ge 


“Autumn” 





Philadelphia 








New York 














ity Ld 














D last 

Frank Cuthbert, Judson 
i“ Helena Marsh, 
M te Ringo, 

Address 9 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


eo 
any, J v 
Telephone Circle 2634 











St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


COURIER 
DOF? TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studies 


202 WEST 74TH ST. 
N. Y. 


Consultation and voice 
trials by appointment 
only 
R. Berth, Sec’y 
Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artiat Teacher 





wrence 
: Burnet House 


LON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: + ent 76th 


one: 6840 Enaicot. kg 


Residence: 1 Bennett Avenue 
adsworth. 


Phone: 1989 W 
ORGANIST 


LYNNWOOD 
49 West 20th 20th Street 


FARNAM * xz:22s 


LILY STRICKLAND 
now York ~al 


‘WARFORD Rocio 


K RAF Ti; 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


focogened. poe Frank ne Forge 
14 West 68th New York City 











7 Ft Sie. N. Tf 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


4 West 40th Street 











“Able 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
“Ra ey, gaining unique reputation.”— 


W._Y. 
_ 687 Bainbridge St., Brooxiyn, N. Y. 


Representative: 6.0, LUSK, 118 No, La Salle St., Chicage 


ELLA GOOD 


tralto 
RECITALS—ORATORIO- TEACHING 
Adéreast Dudley Buck Stud =. ia End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: 


ZMA>$ wens | moc 











ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


SLUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 








3 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studies 


—@- 


309 West 85 Si., 


New York City 
Kesslere Photo Telephone 6982 Schuyler 


BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Karte HOFFMANN 220 


Home Address: St. Paul. 











ert 


ARCHIBALD 
ganas 


SESSIONS ‘<~; 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 0321 


§ RUBANNI Soprano 


620 Spadina Avense Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 317 W. Tlet St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


<DE GREGORIO: 
Roostaliet ae Veles Culture 


ou House 
Studio t is mc Oe R 
oO ° Tel oath Peer low York cis 


‘ HARTHAN ARENDT 


L 
s Soprano 
E 


Exclusive Ma Maude N. Rea 
243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, ili 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 


Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, tii. 
MADAME 


E-mma A. DAMBMANIN] 


CONTRALTO 
Specialist in volee development (bel canto); beautiful 
prone csevanise on methods. Con ‘onsultation by 
appointment only. ence Studio 137 
New York. Phone 1436 Riverside, ? we ew 6. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


ONCERT PIANIST 
Management: oes May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, T ! 
Beth-El, Union Th ical Senlery. ‘ 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 



































Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 204 WEST Sled STREET WEW YORK CiTY 





BIRDICE BLYE ‘i: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, oun 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
126 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


oreciPLs cue JEAN ps RESEKE, 
TEACHER oF SIN 








Studi 





| RUDOLPH REUTER 


—= Pianist == 
IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith 
_ Pine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
with 


Mr. HENRY HOLDEN Huss 


Recitals and Piano Instructions 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





Mme, Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals 





NG 
, 518 Weet 111th St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7641 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio; 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and D Uy 
Dramatic readings to musie pay Ne 


“opectalties, 
Address—J5 West llth St, New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
pets ge pera House Studios, 1 B’way 
Residence, 88th St., New York City 

Phones — Pennsylvania 2634 — Schuyler 6046 


E. PLOTNIKOFF | 
H. ROMANOFF Oramatic soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 3019 Plaza 











MME CAROLINE 


VOCAL TEACHEK AND COAC): 
Voice Development and Correction 
50 West 67th Street, New York 
Tel: Endicott 9490 
Chickering Hall, 29 Weat S7tbSt., 
Studio 7A, New York 


Studios - 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and Presiden! 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
Studio re-opened Sept. 15. First meeting of National Opera Club Thureday, Oct. 9 


For all information apply to the President. 


17388 Broadway, New York 








4 MUSICAL 


mms 
A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 
Established 1875 





A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Built Welte-Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, a 
665 Fifth Avenue 





New York City 


15: 


The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. it is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, it is beautifull printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 


Office and Warerooms: 


SHEET MUSIC ~ 


Ask for Century Edition 











the Master wrote it. 


You can't buy better—So why pay more than Centu rice Nec) and 
a in Canada. when / fren y A 44 byino Poet, 


ny buy F 


Nocturne, Flower 
he other ci | 


and st Ficadeenlent, 





pring Song or any of 
Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is phe onl 

of his small profit. if he can’t supply you, we will. Compl 
of 2,300 Standard compositions Tree. 
MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 
—because they know it is all that good music can tun 
be at half the price or less; and they know parents 7 Ce 
appreciate the saving. " 4 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
200 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


“The Secrets of Svengali” 


by J. H. DUVAL 
“As a text-book upon the Technic of the Singer’s Art, this work is of unique value.” 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


I. MISERENDINO| LEON SAMETINI 


Violinist and Teach For dates address 
wow, York City Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 


626 So. Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 


because 
e catalog 











sone Broanwey Pay 























y Mezzo Contralto 
WILLIAM REDDICK a: &[) AVIS ‘=: stg arian te 
senate re of Songs tpn Oe 
West 85th t., HY, Tela: Riverside 1002 ee seam 
STEPHEN <= eee 332 








TOWNSEND | - 


Teacher of a, 


LEADING ENGLISH 





bewdey Prareey reiay: 1008 Bosrons 6, venbury Stee pag ge PAPERS 
Seciety ofthe Wrisede al Masa rat MUSICAL eal the NEW Go “ 
ch aapenhan a 

mM pA yl shillin 
¢ WEAVER | | fers: 

® Contralto cm onntetite 





TF Recitals, Oratorio, etc. 


For terms and dates, address 
710 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. Lexington 2043 
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COURIER 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 Boies Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is — Ae built 7 its origina 
maker $3 

q Its eontioned- use in eae: inatitutions' as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its arory tone 
qualities and durability ; ts 3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, --  -- 











MAKERS 


























THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agouian Hatt, New Yorx City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 


SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 



































EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 


Fimerson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
i Ig Tel. cieaann 


ANIELL 














Emerson Piano Co., 


RECHLIN 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE | X' 














ORGANIST | = 


“America's Foremost 


>a4 


Bach Interpreter.” 
1188 Park Ave, Sew Tort 














A 
8 Wed BO Gut, Rew Fon Ge. D Soprano and Teacher 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS WOMEN. | G = Avatiable for concerts, oe 
E 
Heme accommodate Urand. and a uprieht Pianos, Address is ie Vee et tees (Wiee 
LYNETTE GOTTLIEB | * § TEACHER OF 
4 rf SINGING 
Studion: 403 Carnegie Halt, M. ¥. 1087 Carroll St,, Brookiyn - | boat ma: Ree - 


- Telephone Prospect 7667 
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SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY ROYALLY 
RECEIVED AS NEW YORK SEASON BEGINS 


Success Again Accompanies Fortune Gallo’s Offerings and Enthusiasm Knows No Bounds—Aida, Tosca, Traviata, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci and Trovatore All Given With Excellent Casts 


pany for several seasons. So the appearance of Miss 
Paggi the other evening was really her operatic debut in 
the metropolis—and she scored a veritable triumph. 


Aina, SEPTEMBER 23 

On Tuesday evening of last week that most spectacular 
of all the operas, Aida, was presented by the San Carlo 
Company at the Jolson Theater. Bianca 
Soroya’s lovely voice added charm to the 
role of the captive Ethiopian princess. 
Clarity of tone and fineness of quality were 
more than evident in her vocal interpreta- 
tion of the part, while histrionically she 
looked and acted Aida. Stella De Mette 
was a worthy rival, both as Amneris of the 
plot and Stella De Mette. Her voice was 
full and rich and her conception of the role 
truly regal. Gaetano Tommasini was a 
satisfying Rhadames and creditably sang 
the Celeste Aida aria. Mario Basiola, as 
Amonasro, in splendid voice, was interrupt- 
ed several times by the applause of the 
audience for his excellent work in the third 
act. The remainder of the cast included 
Pietro De Biasi as Ramfis, a convincing 
riest in deed and voice; Natale Cervi, the 

ing of the Egyptians, who also did good 
work; Francesco Curci as the messenger 
and Philine Falco, the priestess. 

The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet made its 
debut of the season almost to a point of 
gorgeousness, adding a fantastic touch to 
the production. The chorus was excellent, 
as was also the orchestra under the capable 
direction of Fulgenzio Guerrieri. 


Tosca, SEPTEMBER 24 





The Tosca performance on Wednesday 
evening, served as the debut for the present 
season of Anne Roselle. There has been 
a tremendous improvement in this artist 
since the days when she sang Musetta at 
the Metropolitan. Her voice, which prom- 
ised a great deal then, has now fulfilled its 
promises. It is an organ of most excep- 
tional beauty, full, rich, powerful and un- 
der perfect control. Miss Roselle also 
knows how to use it in a most effective 
fashion. From the vocal standpoint she 
must be ranked with the best Toscas that 
New York has ever heard. And her play- 
ing of the role is by no means ineffective. 
If she* lacked somewhat that passionate 
abandon which is the keynote of the Tosca 
character, it must be blamed to a large ex- 
tent on her companions, Manuel Salazar, a 
Cavaradossi who sang beautifully, but 
merely walked through the role, and Mario 
Valle, who also sang well but was, on the 
whole, a Scarpia of whom the most timid 
little Tosca would not have been frightened = 
in the least. Also Franchetti conducted = 
with decided vigor, but could not spur the 
two lethargic gentlemen on to any display 
of excitement. The smaller roles were 
competently performed. The Pavley-Ouk- = 
rainsky ballet appeared in a short series = 
of divertissements after the opera. S| 





Maillard Kesslere, B. P. 
RENEE THORNTON, 


Photo by G. 
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a large Catholic organization. 
TRAVIATA, SEPTEMBER 25 


On Thursday evening, September 25, a 
new Violetta was heard at the Jolson 
Theater—{ina Paggi—the occasion, inci- 
dentally, being her debut with the San 
Carlo Opera Company. Miss Paggi sang _ cs 
a single guest performance last season with the Chicago 
Opera which aroused much admiration, this following a 
series of triumphs as a member of the Bracale Opera Com- 


at the piano. 





To begin with, the newcomer has youth, an attractive 
stage presence and an abundance of charm which is at once 
felt by the audience. She has had the advantage of stage 








SMU AAT 





who in private life is Mra. Richard Hageman, will open her concert season on 
She has been engaged to sing at the concert which will be held in 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on the above date, for the benefit of St. Catherine's Club, 
Miss Thornton will give her second New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of October 30 with Richard Hageman 


Sm 


experience, and because of this her work during the evening 
was all the more delightful. She lived the part of Violetta 
and was no longer Tina Paggi. Her death scene was one 
of the finest bits of acting the writer has ever seen, and 
there are many others who will agree with this statement. 
Vocally, Miss Paggi has much to her credit. While it is 
to be admitted that she did not do full justice to herself in 
the first act, owing to an excusable nervousness, the young 
singer revealed an unusual voice of sufficient power and 
admirable quality, which she used with skill, Her top 
notes are unusually fine, for she emits them without any 
effort and always true to pitch. Moreover, 
there is a certain, pleasing warmth in her 
singing. After the Ah fors’ e Lui, Miss 
= Paggi was tendered an ovation—justly 
earned. She is a valuable addition to Mr 
Gallo’s forces, and one looks forward to 
hearing her in other roles. 

Demetrio Onofrei was the Alfredo, mak 
ing a handsome figure. He sang beautiful- 
ly and came in for his share of the evening’s 
applause. Germont, Sr., was entrusted to 
the capable Mario Valle, who sang well 
and acted with conviction. The scene be- 
tween Violetta and Germont aroused the 
audience to much applause. The perform- 
ance also marked the debut with the com 
pany of Alberto. Baccolini, conductor, who 
should prove valuable to the forces. He 
gave the score a good reading and was 
cordially received. The incidental dances 
by Pavley and Oukrainsky and members of 
the ballet added to the performance. 
CAVALLERIA RusTICANA AND Pacitacci, 

Serremper 26 

That inseparable combination, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci, drew a large and 
particularly demonstrative audience on Fri 
day evening, September 26. In the per- 
formance of the first opera, Gladys Axman, 
as Santuzza, created an unusually fine im 
pression, her excellent work standing out 
from both a vocal and dramatic standpoint 
Well deserved applause was showered upon 
her, and she was also the recipiert of a 
large number of floral tributes. Others in 
the cast were Ada Bore as Lola, Philine 
Falco as Mama Lucia, Gaetano Tommasini 
as Turiddu, and Giuseppe Interrante as 
Alfio. 

In Pagliacci, Anne Roselle, as Nedda, 
sang and acted exceedingly well; Manuel 
Salazar, the Canio, was likewise splendid, 
Following the latter’s rendition of Vesti la 
Giubba the applause was deafening, and 
he was finally obliged to repeat part of the 
aria. Mario Basiola made a good Tonio; 
Giuseppe Interrante took the role of Silvio, 
and Francesco Curci was cast as Peppo, 

Both operas were conducted without 
score by Fulgenzio Guerrieri 
= MapaMeE Burtrerrty, SepremMBer 2 
ES ( MATINEE) 
= On Saturday afternoon, September 27, 
€ Tamaki Miura made her re-appearance in 
New York before a capacity house in her 
familiar portrayal of Cio-Cio-San. The 
charming little singer-actress scored still 
another success with her audience through 
her famous delineation of the part. Mme. 
Miura’s voice seems of greater volume, 
but in its development, fortunately, it has 
not lost that great appeal. Her rendition 
of the Un Bel Di brought forth rounds of 
applause. Mme. Miura displayed some ex- 
quisite new costumes and her movements of 
grace and charm held one’s attention 
throughout the performance. There is 
only one Tamaki Miura in Madame Butterfly! 

Onofrei was a satisfactory Pinkerton and 

_ (Continued on page 27) 
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American. Sincer’s Con- 
TINENTAL SUCCESS 
Stuttgart, September 9.— 
George Meader, of _ the 
Metropolitan Opera, gave a 





© Mishkin 
GEORGE MEADER 


song recital last night with 
Karl Riedel as accompanist. 
His program consisted of 
Mozart, Schubert, Brahms 
and Marks. He was in 
splendid voice and received 
a great ovation. On Satur- 
day he will sing a guest per- 
formance of Martha in the 
Landestheater. W. H. 
Paviowa's TRIUMPHANT 
Lonpon OPENING 
London, September 13.— 
Last Monday night Mme. 


Pavlowa opened her London 
season at Covent Garden and 
was received in triumph by 
a virtually sold-out house, 
filled with old admirers. In- 
numerable recalls after every 
number, and a_ veritable 
flower show reaching all the 
way across the stage char- 
acterized the success of the 
company. The feature of 
the opening night was Don 
Quixote, one of the old bal- 
lets of Petrograd days, with 
music by Ludwig Minkus, 
which is of the cheapest de- 
scriptive variety. However, 
the pantomime and especially 
the gay Spanish scenes and 
dancing were delightful, and 
the audience was duly un- 


critical of the music. The 
divertissements which fol- 
lowed, introducing a num- 


ber of the old familiar things 
like the inimitable Dying 
Swan, and giving Messrs. 
Novikoff and  Volinine, 
Mme. Butsova and other 
principals of the company a 
chance to show themselves, 
brought an enjoyable even- 
ing toa close. The program 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





through the week has been 
varied and the engagement 
is to go on for three weeks 
more. weg. 
Sem DrespEN New Drrec- 
TOR AT AMSTERDAM 
Amsterdam, September 10. 
—Sem Dresden, the Dutch 
pianist and composer, known 
also as the conductor of the 
Dutch Madrigal Choir, suc- 
ceeds. Julius Roentgen, now 
seventy years of age, as di- 
rector of the Amsterdam 
Conservatory. Prof. Roent- 
gen retires from active mu- 
sical life. B. 
Lonpon TO BROADCAST FROM 
Covent GARDEN 
London, September 14.— 
The British Broadcasting 
Company is arranging a fur- 
ther. series of concerts this 
season, and this year the 
company is taking Covent 
Garden from which to 


broadcast them. The con- 
certs will be open to the reg- 
ular public, prices of seats 
being particularly small. 
The first concert will take 
place on December 10, other 
dates being January 15 and 
February 12; details of con- 
certs which will take place 
in March, April and May, 
are not yet arranged. The 
conductors already engaged 
include Bruno Walter, 
Pierre Monteux, Ernest 
Ansermet and Marinuzzi. 
Leading artists will appear 
at each concert. G. C. 


British NATIONAL OPERA 
Resumes Activity 


Birmingham, September 
16.—The British National 
Opera Company is starting 
its road season of 1924-25 
here this week, opening at 
the Prince of Wales’ .Thea- 
ter with Varghan Williams’ 


Hugh the Drover, followed 
by Bach’s ballet suite, Phoe- 
bus and Pan, Fifteen operas 
will be presented during the 
three weeks’ engagement 
here. Three new artists 
have joined the company’s 
forces, namely, Parry Jones, 
the Welsh tenor, known also 
in America; Dennis Noble 
baritone, and May Busby, 
dramatic soprano, who made 
her debut at Covent Garden 
this summer. pa 
AMERICAN Artists’ Svuc- 
CESSES IN LONDON 
London, September 11.— 
Two American artists who 
have had exceptional success 
at the London Promenade 
concerts already this séason 
are Martha Baird (pianist) 
and Ernest Davis (tenor). 
Miss Baird played the Bach 
concerto No. 2 in E, having, 
so she told me, only had two 
weeks in which to study it, 
and only ten minutes in 
which to rehearse with the 
orchestra, Her performance 
was, however, polished to a 
degree of excellence seldom 
excelled, ‘her phrasing and 


general rhythm being excep 
tionally good. 

Ernest Davis, who» still 
has one more date to fulfil, 
had a most enthusiastic re- 
ception after his singing ‘of 
Lohengin’s Narration at the 
last Wagner night. The 
audience showed its appre- 
ciation of his full rich voice 
in a veritable torrent of ap- 
plause, proving its feelings 
concerning this popular 
American _ singer. Miss 
Baird will be playing prin- 
cipally on the continent this 
fall, while Ernest Davis sails 
on September 23 for New 
York, returning here next 
year to fulfil his numerous 
engagements G. C. 
Borto’s Nerone 1n Nort 

ERN EvuRopPE 

Berlin, September 14.—~ 
Boito’s Nerone, which will be 
performed this winter at a 
number of the larger Italian 
opera houses (some of which 
are having their stages espe- 
cially reconstructed for it), 
is also making its way 
through Germany and Scan- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ENGLISH THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL DOMINATED BY THE CHURCH 


Music as the Handmaiden of Charity—Bach’s B Minor Mass the Big Effort of the Year—Sir Edward Elgar the Hero of the Festival 


Hereford, England, September 13.—From Salzburg to 
Hereford is a tremendous jump. Not only geographically, 
but even more so musically. There revolution, cacophony 
and every form of deviltry; here only sweetness and light. 
After Stravinsky, Mendelssohn; after Krenek, Stanford in 
( Asking one to enjoy, both is asking too much; but even 
a iair appreciation of the two things means a violent wrench 
to one’s mentality. 

Yet, having duly administered the wrench, it is an inter- 
esting experiment. If the old music can give no satis fac- 
tion to palates that have been tickled by the new, no relief 
to souls troubled by the last artistic heresies, it is not merely 
old but aged. Our experience is that some of it does and 
some doesn’t. After the moderns you can stand Bach bet- 
ter than Mendelssohn and Brahms, but Parry and Stanford 
not at all. Showing again that art is timeless and only qual- 
ity counts 

The Hereford Festival is a grand affair. It is perhaps the 
oldest festival in the world (founded in 1715), this year’s 
being the two-hundred and fourth. Quantitatively it 1s one 
of the biggest, too, and it is the model for choral festivals 
all over Europe and Amer- 


Messiah, as annual cornerstones of the festival. The Mes- 
siah was first performed at Hereford in 1757 and according 
to that would seem to be nearing its one hundred and 
fiftieth performance here. The popularity of. these two 
works in England is a well-known phenomenon, yet their 
constant reiteration resembles a ritual rather than a volun- 
tary action. At any rate, the larger attendance for Bach's 
B minor Mass and Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius than for 
the two indispensables is a cheerful sign. 

It must be said, moreover, that neither of them had more 
than an ordinarily. efficient performance; there was no 
evidence of an attempt at new artistic standards, at fine 
phrasing or shading, and the effect of big climaxes was 
wholly lost by the consistent forte with which the chorus 
shouted out its high notes. Of the soloists in the Elijah, the 
tenor, John Coates, notwithstanding the signs of wear in 
his voice, was the outstanding artist, both as regards musi- 
cality and expression, Agnes Nicholls, the soprano in the 
Elijah, too, has sterling vocal qualities and a reliable rou- 
tine, while Elsie Suddaby, soprano in the Messiah, is a 
promising newcomer in the artistic ranks. Robert Rad- 


chief shortcomings were the lack of nuance and of tlie 
clarity and plasticity of expression that are so indispensable 
to the polyphonic style. Also, many of the tempi were too 
fast and adapted rather to Handel than to Bach. Bach is 
stilt too unfamiliar to English provincial choirs and the 
lack of a Bach tradition is evident in the conducting of Dr. 
Percy Hull, the Hereford organist. Yet there were some 
fine bits, as the singing of Et incarnatus est and the fol- 
lowing chorus, ending in the most beautiful choral whisper 
of the festival, on the words “Passus et sepultus est.” 
Worthy of note was the singing of Dorothy Silk, a 
Bach specialist, whose clear, boy-like soprano rang out in 
all its purity in the Christe eleison, in which she was ably 
seconded by Astra Desmond. Her Domine Deus duet with 
Steuart Wilson, the tenor of the English Singers, was the 
highwater mark of the mass, both for vocal quality and 
musical intelligence. Excellent too were the performances 
of the orchestral soloists (London Symphony)—the 
trumpets in the Gloria, the horn of Aubrey Brain and espe- 
cially the oboe d’amore of Messrs. Hinchliffe and Leon 
Goossens. The organists of Worcester and Gloucester 
cathedrals, Sir Ivor Atkins 
and Dr. Herbert Brewer, 





ca It is eminently suc- 
cessful and its patronage 
most secure It 1s, obvi- 


ously, the genuine expres- 
sion of a national popular 
need, and it has a dual mis 
sion, which is not only its 
strength but also its weak 


ness, too 
Musi 


Originally 
the Three 


AND CHARITY. 


the object of 
Choirs Festival 
was a purely social, 1. e., 
musical, one. Members of 
the musical societies of the 
three cathedral towns of 
Worcester, Gloucester and 
Hereford met annually for 
“the purpose of enjoying the 


pleasures of harmony,” 


secular and sacred The 
gentry came and there was 
considerable social _ brilli- 
ance, Eminem” performers 
from London took part as 
early as 1733, Handel's 


works, such as Alexander's 
Feast and Acis and Galatea 
were performed during the 
composer's lifetime, and by 
1752 a grand ball followed 
every covcert, all of which 
was sanctified by charity, 
for at the suggestion of one 
of the cathedral deans there 
were collections for the 
benefit of the widows and 
orphans of the clergy of the 
three dioceses 


THE THREE CHOIRS 
FESTIVAL AT HERE- 
FORD, ENGLAND. 
(Right) Interior of Ca- 
thedral with the massed 
choirs of Hereford, 
Gloucester and Worcester, 
Dr. Percy Hull conduct- 
ing. (Upper right) Organ- 
This secondary object ists of Hereford, Glouces- 
gradually became the prim- ter and Worcester, (left 
ary one, and as time went to right) Dr. Percy OC. 
on the church influence Hull, Dr. Herbert Brewer 
dominated more and more, and Sir Ivor Atkins, at 
Music became more exclu the Three Choirs Festival. 
sively sacred; in 1853 a full The home organist con- 
cathedral service was added, ducts while *he two visit- 
the nightly balls were soon ing organists assist at the 
reduced to one, and in 1874 organ, (Upper left) Fa- 
they were stopped alto- mous reredos of Hereford 
gether, a final sermon be- Cathedral (in constant 
ing held in their stead. At view of the critics, who 
this year's festival the Dean sit in the choir stalls). 
of Hereford said in the 
opening sermon that the 
festival was not a series of 
concerts, but a “worship of 
song.” In other words, the 








played the organ accom- 
paniments and the figured 
bass (in which the modern 
piano sounded especially out 
of place in the cathedral) 
respectively. 

E.car THE Hero, 

The highest all-round 
quality of performance was 
reached in the two Elgar 
orator os, conducted by the 
composer himself, who alto- 
gether was the hero of the 
festival. In the first part of 
The Dream of Gerontius, 
Elgar seems to have reached 
his highest level—an_alti- 
tude of inspiration rarely 
reached in his later works. 
Its beautiful mystic atmos- 
phere, reflecting a true in- 
wardness of thought, is well 
matched by the unity and 
fine proportions of its form, 
wh le in the second half the 
purpose of the music some- 
times seems the mere filling 
out of the text. In The 
Kingdom, composed some 
years later, one is conscious 
of a certain monotony—a 
music which is always beau- 
tiful and always adagio in 
feeling—and a somewhat 
too well-mannered. piety 
that knows no excitements 
and no discords. In both 
words we had _ beautiful 
singing on the part of the 
chorus, well accustomed to 
the Mendelssohnian _ stvle, 
and the authoritative hand 
of the composer, who is also 
an excellent conductor, was 
felt all the way through. In 
both works John Coates 
sang the tenor parts as 
probably no one else in 
England can sing them. 
Herbert Heyner as. St. 
Peter in The Kingdom dis- 
played a beautiful basso and 
Misses Nicholls and Haley 
were worthy representatives 
of the Virgin and Mary 
Magdalen. 


Hoist’s Hymn or Jesus 
Of the two newer works 








domination by the church is 
complete. 
A Musica Ritvat 

It is not my business to quarrel with that. But it is 
essential for the understanding of these manifestations to 
know that they are today primarily religious ones. That is 
signified by the rigid formalism of the choral concerts or 
“services,” the pomp and ritual accompanying the whole 
festival, His Worship the mayor, their Lordships the 
bishops of the three dioceses, the deans and canons and 
vicars and other dignitaries enter the cathedral in state; 
the audience ‘stands till they are seated; it stands again 
while they pass out; it listens to passages from the Com- 
mon Book of Prayer at the beginning and end of each per- 
formance. There is no applause, of course, and since the 
local scribes next day pronounce every performance per- 
fect, the population lives in a state of blissful satisfaction. 
It pays high prices for its seats, filling the cathedral for 
three sessions a day; and it drops silver coins into the plate 
for the clergy’s widows and orphans as it passes out. 

To say that the other mission—the musical one—had been 
lost sight of would be saying too much. But the demands 
of art take a secondary place. There are two things one 
might expect from such a powerful and influential institu- 
tion as this: the broadening of sacred musical literature, 
and the cultivation of a great tradition by the exemplary , 
performance of the great musical classics of the church. 
A marked tendency to conservatism inherent in church or- 
ganists everywhere militates against the one, and the ex- 
clusion of applause and frank criticism against the other. 
The element of competition, characteristic of most British 


festivals, is wholly absent here, for the choirs of the three 

cities sing together, rotating among their three home towns. 
ConsERVATISM TRIUMPHANT 

Conservatism, which of course is also ingrained in the 

provincial audience, is responsible for the Elijah and the 


ford, singing Elijah in his own right and substituting for 
Norman Allin in the Messiah and various other things, was 
the conventional oratorio baritone, while the two contraltos, 
Muriel Brunskill and Olga Haley, did very creditable work. 

Between the two standard oratorios we heard three of 
the major works of Elgar, Gerontius, The Kingdom and 
the violoncello concerto; Brahms’ German Requiem.and E 
minor symphony; Bach’s great Mass; Holst’s Hymn of 
Jesus; Parry’s Blest Pair of Sirens; a new work by Edgar 
L. Bainton, entitled The Tower; an excerpt from Parsifal; 
Elgar’s Go, Song of Mine, and—pour épater le bourgeois 
(and shock the fastidious)—Rossini’s Stabat Mater. This 
gave the London critics a chance at being thoroughly out- 
raged, while we secretly enjoyed the vicious delights of its 
banal but genuine melodies. After four days of real and 
sham religiosity it came as a fresh draught from the well of 
youth. For a delightful hour it transformed English ora- 
torio singers into Italian prima donnas and operatic tenors 
(Tudor Davies’ panic-producing attempt at a high D flat 
was the talk of the town) and it showed up the utter me- 
diocrity and stodginess of what went before—Parry’s Blest 
Pair of Sirens. 

Bacn’s B Minor Mass 


In Brahms’ Requiem and in Elgar’s a capella part song, 
Go, Song of Mine, the big choir did some of its best sing- 
ing, which at no point was of the startling quality that we 
had expected. (It fell far short, for instance of the sing- 
ing of the Welsh Eisteddfod Choir of last year, or—accord- 
ing to good authority—of the choir at the Leeds Festival.) 
Its principal effort, however, was the Bach mass and the 
two Elgar oratorios. The singing of the mass in itself, 
without serious mishaps. is of course an accomplishment 
and since it was the first complete performance at these 
festivals it was justly welcomed as a distinct advance. The 





given at this festival, 
Holst’s hymn of Jesus (shortly to be heard for the first 
time in America) and Bainton’s The Tower, the former is 
certainly more worth while. And yet, as a religious com- 
position, it is not convincing. It might have been written 
by an infidel with a sense for the mystic beauties of religious 
rites. Both in its conception and its execution it 1s highly 
sophisticated. It purposes to be the “Hymn of the Lord 
which He sang in secret to the Holy Apostles, His Disciples, 
for it is said in the Gospel, ‘and after singing a hymn He 
ascended the Mount.’” Its text is taken from the Apro- 
cryphyal Acts of St. John, and it is preceded by a prelude 
sung to a Latin chant (Vexilla regis prodeunt). 

The singing of this chant is anticipated by the unison 
unmeasured plain chant phrases of the trombones followed 
by unrelated triads and more plain chant from the deepest 
organ. Much is made of unrelated triads, sequences of 
major and minor thirds (in the Amen of a distant “semi- 
choir of soprano and alto”), open fifths, whole-tone progres- 
sions and other modernistic quasi-ancient devices. Spoken 
words of the chorus in canonical rhythms, contrasted with 
angelic Amens, antiphonal singing of two choruses, or- 
chestral effects using celesta, harp and a variety of percus- 
sion including the tambourine, all point to auxiliary means 
that sacred music in future may or may not use. There 
are many beautiful effects of sounds, of harmony, but no 
great melodic sweep, no deeply moving moments in the 
music when divested of its trappings. It is the interesting 
excursion into religious music of an essentially “secular 
mind, * 
“Composep FoR THIS FESTIVAL 

Edgar L. Bainton’s The Tower was the one real novelty 
sung in the cathedral, being expressly composed for the 
Festival. It also affects the mystical atmosphere, but with 
less originality, recalling Debussy, Strauss and even Puc- 
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cini here and there. It is the setting of a sort of religious 
ballad, and in the narration of the Last Supper, with Judas’ 
flight from the tower, there are curious lapses of appro- 
priateness in the music which otherwise shows a deft hand, 
especially in orchestration. Its best feature is its com- 
parative brevity. Neither in the Holst nor in this are there 
any solo parts. 

Two orchestral works were sandwiched between the 
choral ones—Brahms’ E minor symphony and Elgar’s 
violoncello concerto. Both suffered from inadequate num- 
bers in the strings (eight firsts!), and in the Brahms from 
the fact that it was conducted by Dr. Hull. The concerto, 
which Hy fot one of Elgar’s best inspirations, was well 
playéd~ by Beatrice Harrison and conducted by its com- 
poser, 

Altogether, however, the finest memories of these cathe- 
dral concerts was not the music but the cathedral itself. 
It is one of the loveliest creations of an age in which faith 
was the true inspiration of the artist. The beauty of those 
Norman arches and the rich nobility of that reredos are 
music in themselves. Eyes feasted upon these whenever the 
ears were bored. 

Tue Secutar Apjunct 

Besides the immense program of church music, occupy- 
ing-four solid days with sessions mornings, afternoons and 
two evenings, there were two secular concerts in the Shire 
Hall, which like the cathedral was filled to the very last 
seat. Contemporary music, and especially native music 
was given a prominent place upon these programs, which 
nevertheless had a distinctly provincial aspect, reminiscent 
of the “grand vocal and instrumental concert” of Victorian 
days. The orchestral concert had two occasional numbers 
written for the festival by the two visiting organists—two 
songs by Sir Ivor Atkins and a miniature suite for voice 
and orchestra, Millers Green, by Dr. Brewer. 

More ambitious, but also written for the occasion, was 
an Introduction and Rondo for orchestra, by Alexander 
Brent-Smith, an agreeable bit of landscape tone-painting, 





HEREFORD CATHEDRAL 
where the Three Choirs Festival of 1924 was held. 


mostly in pastel shades. Sir Edward Elgar’s Introduction 
and Allegro for strings, which also celebrates nature’s 
beauties in Herefordshire, seems to have served the com- 
poser as a model, and, being played later on the program, 
completely blotted it out. ‘Ihere was also an amusing but 
harmless little suite by W. H. Reed, the concertmaster of 
the London Symphony Orchestra (which officiated), en- 
titled A=sop’s Fables, also written for the festival and con- 
ducted by the composer. Altogether a pleasant little family 
party which had precious little to do with art. Two over- 
tures by Stanford (Shamus O’Brien) and Granville Ban- 
tock (Pierrot of the Minute) introduced the two parts of 
the program, but the audience was most delighted with a 
little Haydn Symphony and Debussy’s Petite Suite. The 
modesty of their desires aroused one’s admiration. 
On Wenwock EpcGe AGAIN 

The chamber concert which closed the festival was much 
better in quality and in the singing of Vaughan Williams’ 
song cycle, On Wenlock Edge, Steuart Wilson reached 
really high artistic standards. It was my third hearing of 
these songs (with string quartet and piano accompaniment) 
and I realized that neither of the other times were they 
properly done. They require an interpreter of the first 
order to bring out their fine dramatic qualities. We were 
also thankful for another hearing of Gustav Holst’s four 
atgbaic sacred songs with violin me ae excellently 
sung and played by Dora Labette and H. Reed. Both 
of these song cycles have had Salzburg performances, and 
they are certainly among the best productions of contem- 
porary English music. Miss Labette also sang four Eliza- 
bethan songs in an arrangement with string quartet accom- 
paniment, very effective, and reaped one of the most popu- 
lar successes of the evening, the other being Beatrice Har- 
rison’s playing of a cello sonata by Eccles (1670-1742). 

Peter Pan Suite "for string quartet by H. Walford 

Davies and two string quartet movements by Alexander 
Mackenzie, based on popular songs were, like the two Cyril 
Scott pieces (Irish Lament and Cherry Ripe) of the sort 
that require no critical comment. They would do excel- 
lently for conversational music in drawing rooms. Nothing 
indeed, on either of the two programs would give an ama- 
teur the slightest difficulty at first hearing. Perhaps it 
is not the business of these festivals to pose problems to 
the listener. Yet it seems to me that here an excellent 
chance is lost every year of really doing something for 
young British art. I understand that the young Welsh 
musicians have captured the Eisteddfod for themselves. 
Now let the advance guard of English musicians take the 
Three Choirs Festival in hand! César SAERCHINGER. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE MUSCULAR ACTION OF 
THE SOFT PALATE IN THE PRODUCTION OF THE 
HIGHER TONES OF THE VOICE 


By William A. C. Zerffi 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 








FOREWORD 


In presenting the following article, the writer is keenly aware that the very word muscle is anathema to a great 


majority of singing teachers. 


pastime, it is not conducive to the acquirement of exact knowledge regarding the action of the vocal organ. 


However, while to float in the realms of esthetic conceptions of tones may be a pleasant 


If the physi- 


ologist can gain exact knowledge of the muscular action of tne throat, such knowledge can be acquired by the teacher of 


singing, who must be able to apply it so as to obtain the best results in his work. 


‘Lhe writer is acquainted with a laryn- 


gologist who, while admittedly ignorant of the technic of singing, understands the muscular action of the throat in such 


manner as to be able to diagnose the results of faulty voice production with amazing accuracy. 


Will it be denied that such 


knowledge would be of tremendous value to the teacher of singing if added to a thorough understanding of the voice 


from the standpoint of a musician? 


Are we forever to be conaemned to listen to the childish assertions of 


those who 


declare that science destroys art, and that to understand the action of the vocal organ in detail would inhibit artistic 


singing? 
nize independent of individual sanction, and which will be 


That the soft palate exercises an important influence in 
the production ot the higher tones of the singing voice 
has long been recognized by physiologists, and there is evi- 
dence that this has also been recognized to a certain extent 
by teachers of singing. However, information regarding 
the exact function ot the palatal muscles, aside from that ot 
modifying the size and shape of the resonance cavities, 
seems to be pretty generally lacking. This may be partly 
due to the existing prejudice which is to be found when any 
reference is made to muscular action in connection with the 
singing voice, but is probably also due to the actual paucity 
of information which exists upon the subject. Even in 
treatises upon the physiology of the throat, the references 
made are comparatively vague and difficult of practical ap- 
plication to the production of the voice. 

The chief function of the soft palate is, needless to say, 
that of swallowing, this action being described in Gray's 
anatomy as follows: “When deglutition is about to be per- 
formed, the pharynx is drawn upward and dilated in differ- 
ent directions, to receive the bolus propelled into it from the 
mouth. The stylopharngei, which are much farther removed 
from one another at their origin than at their insertion, 
draw the sides of the pharynx upward and outward, and so 
increase its transverse diameter; its breadth in the antero- 
posterior direction is increased by the larynx and tongue 
being carried forward in their ascent. As soon as the bolus 
is received in the pharynx, the elevator muscles relax, the bag 
descends, and the constrictors contract upon the bolus, and 
convey it gradually downward into the esophagus. Besides 
its action in deglutition, the pharynx also exerts an important 
influence in the modulation of the voice, especially in the 
production of the higher tones. 

This swallowing action should be given very careful con- 
sideration by those concerned with the singing voice, for it 
supplies valuable evidence regarding the intimate manner in 
which the larynx and tongue are connected with the palatal 
muscles. It is stated that ‘ ‘larynx and tongue” are carried 
forward when the swallowing action takes place. Since the 
palatal muscles must be used in the production of the higher 
tones, one of the problems of voice production would be to 
bring about the use of these muscles independently of those 
concerned in the movement of the larynx and tongue. The 
stimulation of the palatal muscles is generally attempted by 
giving the student directions to “yawn” when attempting to 
product high tones, but since yawning is accompanied by a 
violent contraction of the muscles of the tongue and a force- 
ing downwards of the larynx this advice is not only absurd 
but actually dangerous. Equally futile is the direction to 


May we not look toward the establishment of principles of voice producticn which it will be possible to recog 
be as demonstrably true as are the principles of other sciences? 


“open the throat,” the result of this procedure being almost 
identical with that produced by the “yawn.” 

Of the various muscles which are used in the raising of 
the soft palate there are two which are actually attached to 
the larynx itself, namely, the stylopharyngeus and the pala- 
topharyngeus. These muscles are described as follows 

“The stylopharyngeus is a long slender muscle, cylindrical 
above, broad and thin below, It arises from the inner side 
of the base of the styloid process of the temporal bone, 
passes downward along the side of the pharynx between the 
superior and middle constrictors, spreads out beneath the 
mucous membrane, where some of its fibers are lost in the 
constrictor muscles; and athers, joining with the palato- 
pharyngeus are inserted into the posterior border of the 
thyroid cartilage. .The palatopharyngeus is a long, fleshy 
fasciculus, narrower in the middle than at either extremity, 
forming with the mucous membrane covering its surface, 
the posterior pillar of the soft palate, It is separated from 
the palatoglossus by an angular interval, in which the tonsil 
is lodged. . Passing outward and downward behind 
the tonsil, the palatopharyngeus joins the stylopharyngeus, 
and is inserted with that muscle into the posterior border of 
the thyroid cartilage, some of its fibers being lost on the side 
of the pharynx.” 

The action of these muscles in aiding in the production of 
the higher tones would be to work in accord with the action 
of the cricomyroid muscles which, in pulling up the anterior 
portion of the cricoid cartilage, depress the posterior por- 
tion upon which the arytenoid cartilages are situated. This 
tilting of the thyroid cartilage aids considerably in the tens- 
ing of the vocal cords and serves to explain why injury to 
the pillars of the fauces is sometimes followed by loss of the 
higher tones of the voice. 

The writer’s experience points conclusively to the fact that 
correct production of the high tones, in particular the ex- 
tremely high tones, cannot be attained without the ' added 
tension induced by the combined action of the stylopharyn- 
geus and palatopharyngeus muscles, That their action can 
to a certain limited extent be consciously brought about 
gives them added significance from the standpoint of voice 
production. The problem of stimulating the action of these 
muscles so as to aid in tensing the vocal cords without 
bringing about a reduction of the resonance space available 
in the naso-pharynx and nose, is one of the most difficult 
problems to solve in the production of the voice. It is one 
which has hitherto received little consideration but its im- 
portance cannot be overestimated. 





MAINE FESTIVAL OPENS TODAY 


The famous Maine Music Festival opens today, October 
2. William R. Chapman again is the director-in-chief, and 
he has arranged wnusually attractive programs for the three 
cities—Bangor, Portland and Lewiston. The dates for the 
Bangor festival are October 2, 3 and 4. There will be five 
concerts, a chorus of 400 voices, prominent soloists, and an 
orchestra made up from members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society. For the first program this afternoon 
Mr. Chapman will present Joan Ruth, soprano; Alfredo Gan- 
dolfi, beritone, and the chorus and orchestra. This evening 
will mark the appearance of Mabel Garrison, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Leonard Snyder, 
tenor. The chorus and orchestra also will take part in this 
program. The second matinee in Bangor is designated as a 
popular program, and will be presented by Ethel M. Wood- 





CHAPMAN 


WILLIAM R. 


man, contralto, and William Gustafson, bass, and of course 
the chorus and orchestra will contribute to the tonal feast. 
An orchestral program is scheduled for the evening» of 
October 3; the soloists will be Jeraldine Calla, soprano, and 
Benno Rabinoff, violinist. The chorus also will be heard 
from on this occasion. The Bangor Festival will wind up 
with a grand opera night, when Il Trovatore will be given 
in costume with action and scenery. The soloists secured by 
Mr. Chapman are Marcella Roeseler, Joan Ruth, Devora 
Nadworney, Leonard Snyder, Alfredo Gandolfi and William 
Gustafson, The cast will include numerous peasants, gypsies, 
soldiers, etc., and the dancing will be furnished by the Odi- 
orne School, The chorus and orchestra both will have an 
important part in this program. 

The dates for the Portland concerts are October 6,7 and 8 
Five concerts will be given in this city and the chorus will 
number 600. Of course there will be prominent soloists. 
For the first evening concert Mr. Chapman will present 
Maria Jeritza and Leonard Snyder, tenor, together with the 
chorus and orchestra. For the matinee of the first day, in 
addition to the chorus and orchestra, Joan Ruth, soprano, 
and Alfredo Gandolfi, baritone, will take part in the pro- 
gram. At the second matinee, for the popular program, 
the attractions will be Marcia Merrill, contralto, and William 
Gustafson, bass, and also the chorus and orchestra. The 
orchestral program on the evening of October 7 will be 
given by the orchestra and chorus and Jeraldine Calla, so- 
prano, and Benno Rabinoff, violinist. Bor the third evening, 
October 8, there will be a performance of I! Trovatore, with 
the same cast presented by Mr. Chapman in Bangor. 

This is the twenty-eighth season for the festivals in 
Bangor and Portland, but it was not until last year that Mr. 
Chapman started them so successfully in Lewiston. The 
festival will open in that city on the morning of October 9, 
and in the afternoon there will be a matinee at which two 
of the opera stars will be heard who are in the east for II 
Trovatore, to be presented on the evening of October 10, 
They are Joan Ruth and Alfredo Gandolfi. The special 
offering on October 9 will be Margaret Matzenauer, this 
marking her first appearance in Maine, and an added at 
traction will be Leonard Snyder. an American tenor, who 
also will be heard in operatic arias. The second matinee in 
Lewiston on October 10 will feature the orchestra, but there 
also will be soloists, Benno Rabinoff and Jeraldine Calla. 
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HOW SONG SHARKS DEVOUR SUCKERS 





E. C, Mills, Executive of Music Publishers’ Protective Association, Explains Coarse Graft—300 Victims per Month—Post 
Office Department Busy to Prevent Extraordinary Exploitation of Lyric Dreamers 


By ASHBY DEERING 


(Reprinted from The Morning Telegraph, New York City, August 12, 1924) 


The Music Pablishers’ Protective Association, in con- 
junction with the Post-Office Department, is being kept 
fairly busy during the dreamy summer months with the 
song sharks and the suckers, 

The suckers do the dreaming and the song sharks reap 
the profits, but the game wardens of poetic inspiration are 
always on the alert to protect the small fry of the musical 
muse. 

E. C. Mills, chairman of the executive board of the 
Music Publishers’ Protective Association, which is part and 
yarcel of the American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers, was opening his mail, yesterday, when he came 
across several plaintive inquiries from the relatives of young 
iyric writers who had fallen prey to the scalawags of the 
song promoting business. Said Mr. Mills to this writer: 

“The famous fiction character ‘Get Rich Quick Walling- 
ford,’ created by George Randolph Chester, was a mere tyro. 
At the time he flourished in the literature of the land and 
vicariously exposed to an enormous circulation the inner 
workings and schemes of grafting promoters, sellers of oil 
and ‘blue sky’ stock, it is to be regretted that the author 
who gave him carte blanche didn’t have this plausible and 
specious fraud open up and operate a ‘song studio.’ 

Ivy Tuey Onty Knew. 

“If the public could know of the miserable species of graft 
that these so-called ‘melody corporations,’ ‘harmony studios’ 
and fake publishers practice upon unwary but ambitious 
amateur song writers, these earnest aspirants would be saved 
every year not only substantial sums of money but many a 
disappointing, heart-breaking discouragement. 

“Lots of fofk want to write songs. Most of us would like to 
create, So here is an industry of which the world at large 
knows little but which nevertheless works steadily and con- 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


America's Foremost Portrayer of Charies Dickens’ Characters 


HARRIET DE YOUNG KAPHAN 


Soprano, formerly with Chicago Grand Opera Co. 

















JOINT OR SINGLE RECITALS—CONCERT DIRECTION 
The Wall Street Amusement Company, 
4 for Distinguished Artists and Concert Tours, 25 Beaver St., N. Y. 





sistently and with an intelligence worthy of a better cause, 
exploiting embryo creative genius. 

“How does it work? Picking magazines and periodicals 
with a large circulation in rural districts these grafters 
insert their ads, urging the reader to ‘write a song poem.’ 
To write a song ‘about country, home or mother.’ And, the 
ad speciously urges that the poem thus written be submitted 
for comment and criticism ‘without cost or obligation.’ 

“Now let’s see what happens. The ‘sucker’ writes his 
poem and sends it in. Regardless of its merit or the lack 
thereof, the victim receives by return mail from the ‘studio’ 
an extravagantly worded letter praising in fulsome and 
flamboyant terms the merit of the poem. I have seen these 
letters written commenting thus upon the most utter trash 
that the mind of a human being ever conceived. But ‘all’s 
grist that comes to the mill’ of the song shark. 


Wortuy or Music Setrine, 


“The letter to the victim further states the opinion of the 
‘studio’ that the poem is worthy of a musical setting and 
that they will be glad to put their staff of composers to work 
upon it. 

PPO course, the staff must be compensated, so there will 
be charge for the service, but this charge is made ‘very rea- 
sonable’ and a beautifully lithographed contract is enclosed 
for the victim's signature. 

“Now, the contract recites that for a stipulated considera- 
tion ranging all the way from $50 to $100 these fakirs will 
secure a copyright ‘in your name,’ will publish the number, 
will call it to the attention of music publishers, of phono- 
graphic record manufacturers, of dealers in music, and of 
professional singers. And, if the victim ‘comes through’ 
they do just what they have contracted to do. But therein 
lies concealed ‘the Senegambian in the woodpile !’ 

“For about $20 the ‘studio’ can do all it agrees to do and 
the net worth of the service thus performed to the victim is 
precisely nothing at all, To remain ‘within the law’ a few 
shoddy copies are printed and mailed in batches containing 
the works of many different ‘suckers’ to a few legitimate 
publishers, a few record concerns and so on, where they are 
promptly consigned unnoticed and unread to the waste 


basket. : 
Nor A SINGLE Success. 


“In the entire history of this industry there has not been a 
single even moderately successful song produced through 
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FREDERIC PERSSON 


TEACHER OF VOICE (Coach and Accompanist) 
ANNOUNCES THE OPENING OF HIS FALL SEASON 


Exclusive concert coach for Mario Chamlee, Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Alice Gentle, also Ruth Miller and Marjorie Meyer—teacher of other noted artists. 
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and ample compass.” 
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\Aedleric” 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


“An artist of engaging personality, his voice is of appealing quality 


—Buffalo Evening News. 
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Andres de Segurola writes: 





New Successful Songs By 


MANA-ZUCCA /]} &. 


“THOSE DAYS GONE BY” 
“IN LOVELAND” 
“THE CRY OF THE WOMAN” 


CASSEL MUSIC COMPANY 
25 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


I am_ recommending “Th 
Days Gone By” ny all a 
ga is a beautiful bal. 
and splendid teaching 


Miriam Fine writes: 

I love to sing “In Love- 
_ hw my padlnens ‘love 
Estelle Liebling writes: 

“The Cry of the Woman” 
is‘a magaihcont song. 

V. Graffman writes: 


Your “Toccata” is 
violin piece. a oem 
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PAVLEY-OUKRAINSKY BALLET BACK FROM 
SOUTH AMERICA, 
Andreas Pavley (left) and Sergei Oukrainsky, with Viola 
Shermont, one of the leading dancers of their ensemble, 
pictured upon their arrival from a thoroughly successful 
season in South America to join the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, with which they are now appearing at the Jolson 
Theater. (Pictorial Press photo) 








the medium of one of these fake concerns for one of its 
victims, 

“Yet, as Barnum had it, ‘there’s one born every minute’ 
and from the volume of the productions these fakirs send 
out which comes to my desk I calculate that in the aggregate 
they must ‘sting’ at least 300 victims a month. 

“And they work cleverly. If the victim can’t pay all cash 
they'll take part cash—any part—and so persuasive is their 
literature that not infrequently they ‘put the bee’ on the same 
victim two or three times. 

“ ‘Hope beats eternal’ and once a sucker always a sucker. 
To those gullible ones who have heard the siren’s song of 
the fake publisher, let it be said that success in song compo- 
sition does not lie that way. The road is a hard one and a 
long one. 

“LonG Suor” at Best. 

“*Many are called but few are chosen.’ More than 20,000 
musical compositions are annually copyrighted at Washing- 
ton. Less than 200 achieve success. So it’s what the racing 
men call ‘a long shot’ at best. . 

“T have seen these grafters take the money a crippled girl 
had saved for an operation and when they knew, because 
she told them so in her Jetters, how necessary it was that 
their advice to her be careful and honest. And yet they 
went ahead with her ‘song poem’ when any practical person 
would have known that it had no commercial possibilities 
whatever by any conceivable stretch of the imagination. 

In Murky Waters, 

“Let nothing be done, or said, to discourage creative im- 
pulse. On the contrary, let everything possible be done to 
encourage and develop it. But let these sharks who break 
the hearts and disappoint the hopes of their victims be ex- 
posed by honest men whenever and wherever their heads 
appear above the murky waters in which they live and have 
their being.” 

The organizations of reputable publishers, including the 
Music Publishers’ Protective Association, the Music Pub- 
lishers’ Association of the United States and the Music In- 
dustries’ Chamber of Commerce are jointly engaged in a 
consistent effort to drive such fake concerns out of business 
or at least to expose them to an extent that will lessen the 
number of their prospective victims. In this effort they have 
received the co-operation of the Post Office Department 
and have secured indictments both in New York and Chicago 
against the principals of several such concerns, They pur- 
eee. to continue this effort as long as there is justification 
or it, 

(There seems little to add to this concise and direct state- 
ment of fact, and the Musicat Courter can only say that 
it confirms in every particular the many experiences which 
have been brought to the attention of this office. The Morn- 
ing Telegraph article has been reprinted and widely distrib- 
uted in the form of a leaflet by several associations of com- 
posers and publishers, and it gives the Musica Courter 
pleasure to add to this much needed publicity by again re- 
producing it. But whether any of these mediums of pub- 
licity will ever reach the eyes of the sharks’ victims is 
greatly to be doubted, unless they see one of them by acci- 
dent. For the very fact that they become victims is evi- 
dence in itself that they do not read the sort of printed 
matter they should, but depend for their information upon 
mediums of misinformation which carry the advertising of 
the sharks.—The Editor.) 





Sibyl Sammis MacDermid in Intimate 
Recitals 

A_popular phase of the Sibyl Sammis MacDermid studio 
on Riverside Drive have been the miniature recitals which 
Mrs. MacDermid has sung each week during the teaching 
season. Monday evening, October 6, she will give the 
first of the series for the coming season, with the assist- 
ance of Louis Baker Phillips at the piano. 


Sigmund Shwarzenstein to Make Debut 


Sigmund Shwarzenstein, violinist, has prepared an inter- 
esting program for his first recital at Aeolian Hall, Satur- 
day evening, October 18, including the Goldmark concerto in 
A minor and numbers by Corelli-Thomson, Hugo Kaun, 
Zelenski, Bazzini, Cyril Scott, Vieuxtemps and Paganini. 


Salvi’s Dates 
_ Alberto Salvi, the harpist, will appear in Marion, Ohio, 
Eoraenn, Pa., Montclair, N. J., and Lynchburg, Va., next 
week, 
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Ornstein Teaching at Zeckwer-Hahn Academy 


_ Leo Ornstein, the well known composer and_ pianist, 
is now a resident of Philadelphia, having taken the place 
of the late Camille W. Zeckwer as teacher of piano and 
composition at the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical 
Academy. Mr. Ornstein is well known to the music- 
loving public of Philidelphia, both as composer and 
pianist. 

Mr. Stokowski has played a number of Mr. Ornstein’s 
compositions with the Philadelphia Orchestra at the regular 
symphony concerts of that organization, and Mr. Ornstein 
has also appeared as soloist with the orchestra, the last 
time being in the MacDowell D minor concerto a few 
seasons ago. He has also given several recitals in Phila- 
delphia, both as soloist and with Hans Kindler, the cellist, 
with whom he played his own sonata for cello and piano, 
which is dedicated to Mr. Kindler. 

Charlton Lewis Murphy, managing director of the 
Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy, recently ex- 
pressed great pleasure at having secured Mr. Ornstein to 
take the position left vacant by the death of Mr. Zeckwer. 
“There is no doubt that Mr. Ornstein will be a decided 
acquisition to the musical colony of Philadelphia,” said 
Mr. Murphy. “He has been, perhaps, more than any other 
one person identified with the ultra-modern music miove- 
ment in this country, although in performance he is equally 
at home in the classic and the romantic’ schools of. music. 
I believe that he will be one of the most conspicuous of the 
many very prominent musicians which Philadelphia may 
now claim.” 

Leo Ornstein was born in South Russia, December 11, 
1895. As a boy he studied music with his father, who 
was a synagogical cantor. At the age of seven, recom- 
mended to the Petrograd Conservatory, he was accepted 
at the Kieve Imperial Conservatory of Music. Returning 
home he studied with local teachers, but in 1904 entered 
the Petrograd Conservatory, where he studied harmony 
and theory with Medemi. He again returned home, and 
in 1907, when twelve years old, the family came to New 
York, where he was given a scholarship at the Institute 
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. 
of Musical Art, studying piano with Mrs. Thomas Tapper, 
and composition with k H. Woodman and Dr. Percy 
Goetschius. 

Mr. Ornstein made his debut in New York in March, 
1911, but it was not until two years later that he found his 
individual idiom of composition when he wrote his Dwarf 
Suite. In 1913 he again visited Europe and made a con- 
cert tour, besides teaching for a time in Paris. In 1915 
he returned to this country and gave his four recitals of 
modern music in the larger American cities, and has re- 
mained in this country since that time, playing with prac- 
tically all the great orchestras and giving recitals in all 
the important cities. The list of his compositions, which 
have excited much attention because of their revolutionary 
tendencies, is already a long one, and incluudes practically 
all the musical forms. 


Hattie Sternfeld Reopens Studio 


Hattie Sternfeld, having enjoyed a pleasant summer as 
the guest of several friends, has resumed teaching on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at Steinway Hall. Among her 
pupils who have done excellent work in the past and who 
continue piano instruction under this capable teacher are: 
Irving Rosenthal, Byrde Arndt, Anna Landau, Martha 
Iceland, Florence Halpern, Rita Silkowitz, Miriam 
Fleischer, Lillian Corello, Gertrude Hirschberg and Ruth 
Greenberg. 





Raisa and Rimini at Paterson, October 17 


In a recent issue of the Musicat Courier it was stated 
that Raisa and Rimini would sing in Paterson, N. J., on 
October 19. The correct date is October 17, at the High 
School Auditorium, 


Goossens on Way to Rochester 


Eugene Goossens, the English conductor, is spending 
a few days in New York, preparatory to going to Roches- 
ter, where, as last year, he will conduct the fall concerts 
of the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra. This season 











April—Eastern States 


Kranich & Bach Piano 





October—Middle West and Southern States 
November—Middle Western States 
December—North West States and Canada 
January—Middle West and Southern States 
February—Southern States 


March—Eastern States 


From May to October in 
AUSTRALIA 


(Second Tour) 


Mr. Goossens will direct four symphony concerts, his en- 
gagement with Rochester terminating about the middle of 
November, after which he will spend a short time in New 
York before returning to England to take up his work 
there, both in concert and opera, 


How to Pronounce Mieczyslaw Miinz 


Whether or not Mieczyslaw Miinz’ reputation as a “poeti- 
cal” pianist led his Australian managers, J. and N. Tait, 
to place the following on a circular they had printed for 
him is a question, but this is what it says on the front 
page : 

It is quite easy 

to pronounce the first 
name, 

ie it as if it were spelled 
MEE-EH-CHIS-LAFF, with the 
accent on the second syllable. 
The last name is pronounced 


MINZ, 


The Kellys Sail 

Thomas James Kelly and his charming wife, both of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory, inform the Musicat Courter 
that they have left Paris after an interesting stay of three 
weeks, and were in London during the first two weeks of 
September. They sailed for America last week and both 
will return to their posts at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
this coming week. 


St. Denis in Algerian Ballet 
Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
will begin their season with two weeks in the New England 
States from October [3 until October 27. They will intro- 
duce an entirely new program with an Algerian coffee house 
scene as the principal ballet number. 


Harold Berkley’s Recital 
Harold Berkley will include the seldom played Conus con- 
certo at his annual violin recital in Aeolian Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, October 15. 














For the Season Forthcoming 


ALTHOUSE. 


Formerly Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 





© Underwood & Underwood 
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CLEVELAND LOVERS OF MUSIC 
ANTICIPATE ACTIVE SEASON 
Managers Announce Engagements of Many Artists—Singers’ 
Club to Hear Alcock, Schipa and Guilford— 
Fortnightly Club Depends on Members 
—Activities of String Quartet 

Cleveland, Ohio, September 22—Musical activity in this 
city has been conspicuous largely by its absence during the 
last few months, Some of the studios were open and their 
students busy, but public performances were few, being con- 
fined in the main to municipally operated activities. 

There was the municipal band of forty pieces which, un- 
der the capable direction of Walter Logan, has traveled 
from one city park to another, giving an average of three 
concerts a week during the summer season. In addition the 
city staged two pageants, written and directed by Harper 
Garcia Smythe, one in Wade Park Bowl on July 4 and the 
other on the city’s one hundred and twenty-eighth birthday, 
in Edgewater Park. Both of them were successful artis- 
tically as well as from the standpoint of attendance. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS Mabe ror CominG SEASON 

While the city has been resting, the concert managers have 

been hard at work on their plans for the coming season and 


recently several of them announced their attractions for the 
of the first of these. 


winter. Frederick Gonda’ was one 
Mr. Gonda is a newcomer to Cleveland, but his exploits of 
last season (which was also his first), including as they 


did the local appearances of the Wagnerian Opera Company 


A’ New Kipling-Speaks song, destined 
to surpass in popularity the composer's 
famous “On the Road to Mandalay” 


— 


Fuzzy Wuzzy 


Verse by 


RUDYARD KIPLING 





Music by 


OLEY SPEAKS 


Published in three keys: 
C (btod), D (d toe), F (f-a) 


PRICE 75 CENTS 


A song of spontaneity, magnetism and 
impressive appeal 


-——@ —- 
The John Church Company 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK LONDON 


“The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music’ 





MUSICAL COURIER 


and the performances of Mme. Duse, accorded him an im- 
portant place among local managers. His first attraction 
this fall will be De Pachmann, who will appear on October 
9. On November 9, he will present Roland Hayes. On 
November 14 and 15 the new American opera Aglala, by 
Francisco de Leone, will be presented here for the first time. 
The National Federation ot Music Clubs is sponsoring the 
event with Mr. Gonda as manager. Socrate Barozzi wiil 
come to Masonic Hall on November 23 under the honorary 
patronage of Prince Anton Bibesco, Rumanian minister to 
the United States. Mr. Gonda has other interesting events 
scheduled for after the Christmas holidays, among which 
will be the San Carlo Opera Company in January. Others 
will be announced later. 

Donald C, Dougherty announces the return of John Philip 
Sousa and his Band for two concerts on November 15 in 
the Public Auditorium. 

PLANS oF THE SinGeERS’ CLUB 

Among local organizations which have made public their 
plans for the season’s work is the Singers’ Club, a band of 
male vocalists which has a large following in this city. As 
in former years they will offer a series of three concerts in 
Masonic Hall on December 11, March 55 and May 14. The 
soloists announced for this, the organization’s thirty-second 
season, are Merle Alcock, Tito Schipa and Nanette Guil- 
ford. 

The club, which has tried various’ conductors since the 
death of Albert Rees Davis, has engaged one of its accom- 
panists, H. Van Dyke Miller, as its musical director for the 
coming season, Mr, Miller is an organist and choirmaster 
of considerable experience, having been a Clevelander since 
1919, when he came here from Brooklyn, N. Y, It will be 
interesting to watch the club’s progress under his tutelage. 

Tue Fortnicgutty Musica, Cius 

The Fortnightly Musical Club, an organization composed 
of feminine music lovers, in planning its season’s work is 
following closely its policy of not being dependent upon 
outside talent for its concerts. Six matinees at the Statler 
Hotel and three additional programs at the homes of mem- 
bers are to be given as usual. Social relations of the differ- 
ent groups in the club will be stimulated by monthly informal 
teas at which programs are rendered by different members. 
In its educational work the club is following the course of 
study formulated by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. The future membership of the club is provided for 
by the activities of the student and junior sections which 
meet each — at private homes, providing their own 
programs. A chorus of 100 was organized last year and 
this will be continued during the coming winter with weekly 
rehearsals, 

The success of this organization is attested by the invita- 
tion it has received to go to the Pacific Coast and furnish a 
program at the convention of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs next summer. 

CLEVELAND STRING QUARTET 

The Cleveland String Quartet, made up of members of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, has been in Europe since 
June preparing its coming season, The quartet is composed 
of Arthur Beckwith, first violin; Ralph Silverman, second 
violin; Carlton Cooley, viola, and Victor de Gomez, cello. 
On September 18 the quartet gave a recital in Aeolian Hall, 
London, after which they sailed for home to attend the or- 
chestra rehearsals beginning early in October. Beginning in 
November the quartet will give a series of five monthly 
concerts on Monday evenings at Wade Park Manor, under 
the auspices of the Women’s Committee of the Cleveland 
Orchestra. E. D. B. 


Mme. Alexander Loses Jewels 


It seems to be such popular sport nowadays for society 
leaders and noted prima donnas to lose their jewels, or have 
them stolen, that Caroline Hudson Alexander had to take 
her turn at the game, although it Caused her real anxiety for 
a time, Returning by motor after a six weeks’ vacation at 
Lake Kezar, Me., Mme. Alexander and her husband were 








VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


resumed Dy 


VICTOR 


KUZDO 


on Oct. ist, at his 


NEW STUDIO 


19 West 94th Street 


New York City 
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HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 








MANA-ZUCCA, 


the brilliant young American composer whose work has 

attracted the interest of music lovers both here and abroad, 

This photograph of Mana-Zucca was taken at the age of four 

years and shows that even at such an early age, she was 

already engaged in the serious pursuit of her life’s work and 

the development of those gifts with which she has been so 
lavishly endowed, 





not far out of Buffalo when they discovered the bag con- 
taining most of Mme, Alexander's jewelry had fallen from 
the car, Although it contained a check book with name and 
address, advertisements were placed in Williamsville and 
Buffalo papers and they continued on their way home, to 
Cleveland. Before midnight of the same day they were 
informed that the bag with its entire contents had been re- 
covered, Needless to say, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander promptly 
returned to Buffalo to claim the bag. 


Activities of Fred O. Renard Artists 


Fred O. Renard 2 again on the road in the interests of 
his artists. He will go as far west as Chicago to close 
several important bookings. Arthur Kraft, who has been 
summering in Michigan, began his season at Evanston, 
September 22, following which there was an appearance in 
Kalamazoo. October 3 the tenor sings in Utica. Roa 
Eaton, soprano, spent the summer at her home, Grand- 
View-on-Hudson, and recently returned to the metropolis 
to begin her season's work, Her most recent book- 
ing is for Rockford, IIL, in January. Lionel Storr, bari- 
tone, remained in town through the summer taking short 
vacations via motor, Mr. Storr has been revising his re- 
pertory for the approaching season. Vanda Nomicos, the 
brill'ant young Russian co oratura, will make her American 
debut during the coming season, 


Many Judson Artists in New York Recitals 


Among the many recitals to be directed by Concert Man- 
agement Arthur Judson in New York this season are those 
of Beatrice Mack, soprapo, who will be heard with Made- 
leine Marshall Simon at the piano in Aeolian Hall on Tues- 
day evening, October 14; Raul Paniagua, pianist, in Aeo- 
lian Hall on Wednesday afternoon, October 15; and Vladi- 
mir Resnikoff, violinist, in Town Hall on Monday even- 
ing, October 20. These three recitals will mark the be- 
ginning of the activities of the recital department of this 
organization, and more than fifty New York concerts are 
already listed for this season. 


Cortot’s Annotated Programe in Book Form 


The annotated programs of Alfred Cortot’s ten concerts 
covering the principal piano works of the 19th Century 
have been published in book form by L’Ecole Normal de 
Musique at 64, Rue Jouffroy, Paris. The program notes 
are by Prof. Laurent Ceillier of L’Ecole Normale de Mu- 
sique, with a preface by Mr. Cortot. Concert Management 
Arthur. Judson, under whose direction Mr. Cortot will tour 
again this season, has received several requests for copies 
of this work, and reports that they may be obtained by writ- 
ing directly to the publication office of I’Ecole Normale de 
Musique. The price of the book is 5 francs. 


Vera Bull Hull Returns to New York 
Vera Bull Hull and her husband have returned to their 
home in Brooklyn, Recently Mr. Hull was appointed voca- 
tional director of the Harmon Foundation in New York, 
which is a splendid opportunity for his work, Mrs, Hull 
will continue her managerial work as usual. 














CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON Fisk 





SAMAROEFE 


Bidg., New York—Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia 


1924-1925 NOW BOOKING 


The salient feature of a concert given before a large audience 
by the Matinee Musical Club yesterday afternoon was the sepenr. 
ance as star of the occasion of Ma me Samaroff, who 
heard in a list of numbers, all of which were played by her wi 
that consummate refinement of style, delicacy of touch, brillian 
of execution and eloquence of expression which constantly char 
terize her performances. —Philadelphia Enquirer, December 5, 1925. 
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ALFREDO VALENTI 


\ “Count” 








EDITHA FLEISCHER | 


“Susanna” 





HERMAN GELHAUSEN 


WILLIAM WADE 


Production in English of Mozart’s Opera Comique 


“THE MARRIACE OF FIGARO” 


WITH ALL STAR CAST AND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


HINSHAW'S 


ERNEST KNOCH, Musical Director 


WILL TOUR THE ENTIRE COUNTRY BEGINNING IN OCTOBER 
AND WILL PASS THROUGH YOUR TERRITORY. 


4 THERE ARE STILL SOME OPEN DATES ENROUTE: BY AP- 


PLYING IMMEDIATELY YOU MIGHT SECURE A PERFORM.- 
ANCE OF THIS WONDERFUL OPERA AND COMPANY FOR 
YOUR MUSIC LOVERS’ ENJOYMENT. 


A STRONG TESTIMONIAL 
By F. D. PERKINS, Music Critic, New York Herald-Tribune 
In his editorial review of the “Operatic Situation,” in the New York Herald-Tribune, 
Sunday, September 21, 1924, Mr. Perkins speaks highly of the HINSHAW OPERA 
COMPANIES. : 


Quotation: “DO THE OPERAS GIVEN BY TOURING COMPANIES SERVE 
ANY EDUCATIONAL PURPOSE? IT WOULD SEEM THAT THEY DO. 
** * VALUABLE WORK IN THIS DIRECTION IS BEING DONE BY THE 
HINSHAW COMPANIES PRESENTING MOZART AND OTHER OPERAS 
IN ENGLISH ON AN INTIMATE AND UNPRETENTIOUS SCALE.” 


The singers in the “Figaro” cast have been drawn from the foremost artists of many 
great opera houses of world renown. 

Madam Clytie Hine, Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London, England. 

Miss Editha Fleischer, Royal Opera, Berlin, and Wagnerian Co., America. 

Miss Celia Turrill, Royal Opera, Covent Garden, and Beggar’s Opera. 

Mr. Pavel Ludikar, Royal Opera, Vienna, Dresden, Rome; Paris and Boston Opera. 
Mr. Alfredo Valenti, Royal Opera, Covent Garden; Melba and Boston Opera. 
Mr. Herman Gelhausen, Beggar’s Opera and Musical Comedy. 

Mr. Ralph Brainard, Society of American Singers (N. Y.) and Hippodrome, (N. Y.) 
Mr. Ernest Knoch, world renowned conductor (England, Germany, America, etc.) 
Mr. John Mundy, renowned English Cellist; Mgr. chamber orchestra. 


ROUTES: 
Oct., Nov., Dec.—N. Y., Pa., W. Va., O., Ind., Mich., and return. 
aoe nag ge 7th—N. Y., N. J., Pa, Md., Va. N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla, Ala., 
iss., La. 

Feb. 7th to March 7th—La., Ark., Okla., Tex., N. M., Nev., Ariz. to Yuma. 

March 9th to end of season—Calif., Ore., Wash., Wyo., Mont., Utah, Colo., Neb., 
N. D., S. D., Minn., Ia., Kans., Mo., Ill., Ind., Wis., O., Mich., Pa., N. Y., 
Conn., R I., Mass., New York City. 


FOR DATES APPLY TO: 
Eastern and Northern Territory—Daniel Mayer, Aeolian Hall, New York. 
Southern States—Southern Musical Bureau, Healy Bldg., Atlanta Ga. 
Southwestern States, Calif. and the Northwest—Southwestern Musical Bureau, 
Wilson Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska—Anna Millar, 3425 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
Or for any territory—WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW, I W. 5ist St., New York. 





“Bartolo” 





Ludikar and Celia Turrill 





ERNEST KNOCH 
Musical Director 


Swe = abe 





“Marriage of Figaro” Sesne -Editha Fleischer 
and Clytie Hine 





CLYTIE HINE 


“Countess” 





PAVEL LUDIKAR 
“Figaro” 





CELtA TURRILL 


“Cherubino” 





RALPH BRAINARD 
“Don Basilio” 














| 
| 
Seene from “Figaro”—Editha Fleischer, Pavel 
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WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1884 


Forty years booking the world’s 
greatest artists 


Presented the following in America: 

Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wil- 
helmj, Rafael Joseffy, Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive 
Fremstad, Maud Powell, Emma Eames, 
Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, Henry J. Wood, 
Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De 
Pachmann, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa Carreno, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Jacques Thibaud, 
Mischa Elman, Frits Kreisler, Evan Wil- 
liams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo Casals, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazszini, 
John McCormack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie 
Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, Claire Dux, Hipo- 
lito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian Blau- 
velt, Victor Herbert, Clementine Devere- 
Sapio. 


Artists Now Booking 
for 1924-1925 








EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
MARIA KURENKO 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 


Contraltos: 
MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 
Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 


ALLEN McQUHAE 
Baritones: 
VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


Pianists: 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
, DAI BUELL 


ERNST VON DOHNANY!I 
JOSEF HOFMANN 


NICOLAI ORLOFF 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
Violinists: 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA 
ALBERT SPALDING 
EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 
Cellist: : 
FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 


SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 
THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 
ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third Consecutive Season 








For terms, dates, and other information apply to 
The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street - - - New York 
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New York Responds to Wolfsohn Course 


With subscriptions and applications for reservations pour- 
ing in daily, the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., announces 
that choice locations for the best seats in Carnegie Hall for 
the special subscription course are rapidly being taken. The 
New York concert-going public began to respond to the 
special subscription course even before it was formally an- 
nounced. A story in the New York Evening Post on Satur. 
day evening, September 20, started the stream of letters and 
caliets which have been flooding the Wolfsohn offices in the 
Fisk Building ever since. Inquiries for information have 
come from all over the country. 

“It is the greatest course ever offered to music-lovers any- 
where,” remarked one man as he purchased two parquet 
seats. “Where did you get all those artists?” asked another 
as he indicated the seats he wanted. With the announcement 
in the morning and evening newspapers the callers by phone 
and in person have been coming in in ever-increasing num- 
bers. Scores of music-lovers have been inquiring at the 
Carnegie Hall box office concerning the course, and when 
the subscription tickets went on sale there late last week the 
box office took some of the burden of the rush for tickets 
from the Wolfsohn office, 

But the response to the course has not been restricted to 
the regular patrons of concerts alone. The announcement 
of the course has stirred many of those who have been only 
potential concert goers. Many people who have long wanted 
to go to this class of concerts but who thought they could 
not afford to, have discovered that they can thus make a 
saving of one-half by purchasing subscription tickets for the 
entire course. A larger music-loving class is thus being 
attracted, who have heretofore stayed away from concerts, 
or have gone to them only occasionally. 

Another large class of patrons who are purchasing tickets 
for the course, aside from the regular music patrons, consists 
of students. This very large class of music-lovers who have 
found that their restricted pocketbooks usually kept them 
away from many of the concerts which they have wanted 
most to attend, have discovered a great boon in this course, 
eager because it gives them not only Josef Hofmann, 

mg a favorite among music students and heretofore beyond 
the reach of their pocketbooks, but also nine other musical 
events which particularly appeal to this class of music lovers. 
It is announced, however, that the special prices will only 
prevail until October 25, after which time regular prices 
will be charged. 


Werrenrath Engaged for “Hobo Day” 


“Hobo Day” at South Dakota State College is going to 
be a gala occasion this year. The program committee has 
arranged to make the celebration noteworthy by engaging 
Reinald Werrenrath to sing. This is on the occasion of the 
big football game, which is known as “Hobo Day” in 
Brookings, S. D., for all the old graduates flock back for 
the big game and other attendant festivities. Mr. Werren- 
rath had some difficulty in arranging to try to fill this en- 
gagement as he is ed to sing in Winfield, Kans., the 
day before the South Dakota date and in Danville, Ill, a 
day or two later. The baritone is singing twenty engage- 
ments during October and November in the States of Penn- 
svlvania, Oklahoma, Kansas, South Dakota, Illinois, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Ontario, Canada, and New York. 


Harold Samuel and Parrish Williams Early 
Recitalists 


Harold Samuel, who has been treating the Berkshire 
Musical Festival to his Bach programs, will give his first 
New York Bach recital at. Aeolian Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon, October 14. Mr. Samuel will open his program with 
the Adagio in G major and the Fantasia and Fugue 
(Toccata) in D major, to be followed by the English Suite 
in F major and selections from Das Wohltemperirte Klavier, 
while for the final number he will play the Chromatic Fan- 
tasia and Fugue. 

Mr, Samuel's second Bach recital will take place on 
Thursday evening, October 17, in Aeolian Hall. On this 
occasion he will open his program with the Toccata in G 
minor, following it with Partita in D major. Mr. Samuel's 
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third group will be made up of short preludes in C major 
and E major, Invention in A major, Bouree in E minor, 
Menuet in G major and Fantasia in C minor. For a final 
group he will play selections from the Forty-eight Preludes 
and Fugues and a Fugue in A minor. 

Parish Williams will give his first New York recital on 
Thursday afternoon, October 16, at Aeolian Hall, when he 
will sing Secchi’s Lungi dal Caro Bene, Scarlatti’s O Cessate 
di Piagarmi, songs by Schubert, Brahms and Richard Trunk, 
and a group of French songs. For his final English group 
Mr. Williams will sing Beauty and at the Turn of the Burn 
by Malcolm Davidson, Mirage by Rhea Silberta, The Wan- 
dering Jew by Edward Morris and three songs by Dent 


~ Mowrey. Robert O’Conner will be at the piano. 


Spalding Re-engaged for Five Appearances 
with Boston Symphony 


Albert Spalding has just been re-engaged for five more 
appearances with the Boston Symphony Orchestra during 
the coming season. The first two of these will be at Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, on January 9 and 10, when he will 
play the new Respighi Gregorian concerto with Koussevit- 
zky, which created such a sensation when he played it for 
the first time with Koussevitzky at the Paris Opera last 
spring. Then will follow. two appearances at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on March 12 and 14, and at the Academy 
of Music in Brooklyn, on March 13. 

Mr. Spalding in his study at Halls Croft, the former 
home of Shakespeare’s daughter, Susan, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, England, has found time in this romantic atmos- 
phere during the past summer to complete the orchestration 
of a new overture to The Tempest. Mr. Spalding has also 
composed two charming new pieces for cello, one of which 
is dedicated to Felix Salmond, the distinguished English 
cellist now in this country, and several violin composi- 
tions including one said to be of special brilliance. 


Edward Johnson and Napoleonic Lore 


Edward Johnson has just arrived in New York from 
Florence, Italy, where he spent the summer. He came by 
way of Montreal, sailing from Southampton on Septem- 
ber 13 on the Empress of Scotland and arriving in Mont- 
real a week later. He was accompanied by his daughter, 
who is attending school in Canada. While abroad Mr. 
Johnson spent several weeks in London and Paris and 
made a short visit to Rome. He became deeply interested 
in Napoleonic lore this summer, making a considerable 
study of the great Corsican and visiting for several days 
the island of Elba where he followed the career of the 
Little Giant and discovered much to help him in his private 
researches into Napoleon's life and times. 


Karsavina’s Dancing Partner Announced 


The dancing partner of Thamar Karsavina on her forth- 
coming American tour will be Pierre Viadimiroff, formerly 
of the Imperial Ballet of Petrograd. He was trained in 
the same school of Russian dancers that has produced 
Adolph Bolm, Nijinsky and Mordkin, and for many years 
studied with Fokine. Vladimiroff was the mainstay of the 
Diaghileff Ballet in London and Paris and has long been 
known as one of the chief exponents of the classical tradi- 
tion in the Russian Ballet. He, as well as Adolph Bolm, 
studied with Karsavina’s father, who was a famous teacher 
and ballet-master in Petrograd in the early days of the 
Russian ballet. 


Des Moines Anticipates Coming of Ivogun 

Des Moines, Ia. is already excited over the appear- 
ance there this winter of Maria Ivogun. “Local and Bate 
music circles are agog over the announcement that Maria 
Ivogun, Hungarian coloratura soprano, has been engaged 
for the Des Moines appearance, under the auspices of the 
All-Star Concert series,” declares the Des Moines Sunday 
Register, September 21. “George L. Pierce, of the Grin- 
nell Conservatory of Music, is loud in his praise of this 
gifted singer. Mr. Pierce heard her at the time of her 
Chicago debut and is planning a large party from Grinnell 
for her concert.” 





MUSIC IN GENEVA 


Geneva, September 15.—All the music-lovers of French 
Switzerland owe a great debt of gratitule to the energetic, 
devoted and generous president of our Orchestral Society, 
M. Pictet de Rochemont. At the risk of lacerating his 
excessive modesty, I must state that it is in a very great 
measure due to his devotion, courage and generosity that 
our orchestra continues to exist. When he felt, with his 
customary modesty, that the moment had arrived when 
he should allow someone else to preside, there was a general 
and unanimous shout of protestation and his proposition 
was not even taken into consideration. May it be allowed 
him to preside for many a year to come! 

Our gratitude and shintention are also due to the her- 
culean efforts of our indefatigable leader, Ernest Ansermet, 
ever doing splendid work, most worthily presenting both 
classics and novelties with equal care. 

The more important orchestral works performed last 
season were: Deux I es, Bartok; E major ephory, 
Boccherini; Symphony No, 2, Brahms; La Mer, Debussy ; 
Aux Etoiles, Duparc; Pelléas et Mélisande, Fauré; Chant 
de Joie, Honegger; Symphony No. 2, d’Indy; Ueber allen 
Zauber liebe, Klose; La Caravane, Koechlin; Hunnen- 
schlacht, Liszt; Symphony No. 2, Mahler; Prélude et fugue 
et pastorale de Protée, Milhaud; Antony and Cleopatra, 
Florent Schmitt; Don Quixote, R. Strauss; Le Sacre du 
Printemps, Stravinsky; Ninth Symphony, Beethoven. 
Ansermet’s interpretation was masterly; I have never heard 
the tenebrous first movement more dramatically performed. 

As soloists we had Flesch (Bach’s E major concerto 
and a rather disappointing phantasy by J. Suk); Busch 
(concerto by Beethoven, concerto by Bach for two violins) ; 
our solo violinist, Fernand Closset, played the second violin 
part and was heartily congratulated therefor by Busch. 
The later, with exemplary generosity, played gratuitously 
at the concert given for the benefit of the orchestra; such 
big-hearted artists are rare. Pembaur, a name to be remem- 
bered—the name of a very great and inspired pianist—was 
triumphant with Chopin’s F minor concerto. Prokofieff 
played his third piano concerto—a rhythmically interesting 
work but utterly devoid of any sentiment whatever. Mme. 
Stefi Geyer was delightful as usual in Tschaikowsky’s violin 


concerto, while Feuermann, of great technic and less senti- 
ment, played the cello part in Don Quixote and the 
concerto by Haydn with a cadenza (Klengel?) which would 
have been more enjoyable had it been omitted. 

Among the great singers were Mesdames Féart, Durigo 
and Janacopulos, each great in her way. Among t 
choral works were: Le Martyre de St. Sébastien, La Da- 
moiselle Elue (of which I believe many musicians much 
prefer the latter) by Debussy. The entire Rhinegold was 
performed in concert form, which I believe to be a mis- 
take; it lacks the dramatic continuity of, for instance, the 
first act of the Valkyrie or Tristan and seemed fragment- 
ary. Ansermet conducted with ease, proving that he is 
entirely capable of filling the post of “chef” in an operatic 
undertaking. The’ noble and masterly Poline Funébre, by 
Chaix, was eminently successful. 

Pembaur and Szigeti gave a truly masterly recital, which 
was followed by endless ovations. Szigeti’s innumerable 
engagements to play everywhere, from the north pole to 
the tropics, have necessitated his resignation of the post 
of professor of virtuosity at our flourishing conservatory, 
to the infinite regret of the committee, of his colleagues, 
and of his pupils and admirers. He stands most certainly 
in the far from numerous front rank of violin virtuosi 
and, should he visit America next year, my compatriots 
will hear some very great fiddle-playing. 

Among the novelties was the octet by Stravinsky, which 
fairly entranced those who delight in assemblages of hetero- 
clitical sounds, carefully devoid of euphony, melody, form 
and sentiment of any description, it being far removed from 
Petrouchka and I’Oiseau de Feu. On the other hand 
Honegger’s string quartet, sonata for cello and piano. 
and his sonata for two violins, were highly appreciated. 
Novelties for the coming season are: symphonic fragments 
of Arembel, by Pierre Maurice; Scriabine’s Poem de 1’Ex- 
tase; Ernest Bloch’s Psalms (which we will all be glad to 
hear here in his native city) ; Busoni’s concerto for violin, 
played by Busch; Frank Martin’s Sketch for Orchestra; 
Honegger’s King David and Pacific; ssy’s Scotch 
March; Stravinsky’s Oiseau de Feu; Prokofieff’s concerto 
for violin (Szigeti) ; and Weber’s Concertstuck for Piano 
(Pembaur). BECK MESSER. 
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AND THESE ARTISTS ALSO 


RAISA RIMINI 





USE AND ENDORSE 
Che Baldwin Piano 
EXCLUSIVELY 


The Baldwin Piano Co., The Baldwin Piano Co., 
Chicago, III. Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen:— Gentlemen -— 

My Baldwin is a treasure. A treasure 0 My experience with the Baldwin has been 
exquisite tone. 4 

I like to think of my possessions as most pleasant. 
superior. But I must admit this is true of all Cincinnati, the home of the Baldwin, 
other Baldwins. places it on a pedestal of superiority. 

Sincerely, 


It is a pleasure to see that abroad as well 


. as at home it receives this same recognition. 
“Ya uta Sincerely, 
. 
"Le ) 


Che Baldwin Piano Company 


‘CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS DENVER DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 





Susan Smock Boice Resumes Voice Tkacninc 

The Boice Vocal Studios have long held a high place in 
the estimation of voice students. Susan Smock Boice, now 
in charge, announces that after a busy summer with many 
pupils, she went to the Berkshire Hills for motoring and 
orm occupying a very attractive q+ cottage on Nor- 
wich Lake, Huntington, Mass, Miss Topping, the pianist, 
shares the Boice Studios, 

Aimée Titus Howe Opens Srupio 

Composer of A Dream of Life, Scotch Ballads, etc., 
Aimée Titus Howe, has returned to New York following a 
stay in California, ‘and opened her studio in Carnegie Hall, 
September 15, her specialties being piano, musical analysis 
and coaching. Studio Teas will be given October 5 and 
November 2, from four to seven. Her Valse a la Salon was 
performed by the Kaltenborn Orchestra, Curtis Field, Sep- 
tember 4 

Sancuez Stupio Removes 

Carlos N. Sanchez, voice specialist, removed his studio to 
218 Madison Avenue, New York, September 29, Marie 
Dimity, the new soprano of Greene Avenue Baptist Church, 
is one of his many prominent pupils. Others occupy con- 
spicuous positions as church and concert artists, with still 
others, now studying with him, to be heard from. 


New York Witt Hear Barozzi 

Contracts have just been signed for Socrate Barozzi, vio- 
linist, to appear at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Octo- 
ber 4. This will make three New York appearances for Mr. 
Barozzi in a little over six weeks, Beside this engagement 
he gives a recital at Carnegie Hall on October 28, and 
appears as soloist with the New York Haarlem Philhar- 
monic Society at the Waldorf-Astoria on November 20. 
He will also soon be heard in Albany, N. Y. 


Apece Luis Rankin With Encuisn Granp Opera Co, 

Singer of many physical and vocal charms, Adele Luis 
Rankin, has signed a contract with the English Grand 
Opera Company, presenting Wagnerian opera this season 
Miss Rankin will appear in the Ring of the Nibelungen 
series. She spent her vacation in part on Lake George, 
returning to the city full of vigor and vim, qualities sure 
to be needed this season. 

Emma A, DAmBMANN’s SEASON BEGINS 

Emma A, Dambmann, contralto, founder and president of 
the Southland Singers, resumed vocal instruction at her res- 
idence studio, September 29. She is a specialist in voice 
developme nt (bel canto), assuring beautiful vocal quality 
and correction of faulty methods. Singer of high musical 
expressiveness herself, she provides a constant example of 
temperamental interpretations. 

September ENGAGEMENTS FoR WArFoRD STUDENTS 

During September the following pupils were engaged 
from the Claude Warford studios: Joseph Kayser, bass, and 
Eric Edman, ee engaged as soloists at St. Thomas’ 
Chapel, N. Y. C., the former also being engaged to sing in 
Margaret ee s new play, In His Arms; Christine 
Morey, soprano, who has gone with the Ziegfeld Follies, 
and Grace Dulles, who has been engaged for The Charm 
School; Maxine Wells, mezzo-soprano, who is on tour as 
prima donna with The Back-Stage Co.; Albert Barber, 
tenor, who is at the Temple Peni’el, New York City, and 
Robert Byron, baritone, at the Church of St. Edward the 
Martyr; Emily Hatch, soprano, who will be the soloist at 
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the meeting of the Westchester Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, September 26. 
Haze. KNirrin, VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 

Hazel Kniffin, who is an excellent violinist, having many 
pupils of all degrees of advancement, has reopened her 
studio, 2500 Newkirk Avenue, Brooklyn. Her students’ 
recital of last June was made up of eleven. numbers, con- 
sisting of solos, trios and ensemble collaboration. Those who 
played solos were Theodore Hoglund, Lillian Scherr, Harry 
Smith, Cecille Cody, Gladis Flynn and Lucille Murphy. A 
trio was played by Charles Fischer, William Johnston and 
Mrs, Whitaker, and an ensemble by C. Cody, G. Flynn, 
Murphy, H. Kniffin, L. Scherr, and others. Assisting was 
Ethel Flynn, soprano, and a good sized audience heard and 
applauded, 

WieperMANN-Hoxk Joint Recitats 

Frederick Wiedermann, Czechoslovakian organist and An- 
ton Hok, vocalist, are to combine on an American tour, 
arriving about November 7, Prof. Geer, of Vassar College, 


“Miss Peterson revealed a 
voice of exceptional beauty, 
pure, limpid, expressive and 
admirably equalized through- 
out its range; artistic taste 
and intelligence were demon- 
strated. She is not only a 
singer of wonderful talents, 
but a finished artist.” 


The Willows (Cal.) Daily Journal said 
the above about May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique and Metropol- 
itan Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


Poughkeepsie, highly endorses these two artists, and various 
press notices (translations), chiefly from Prague, speak 
highly of these young men. 

Batpwin Resumes City CoLtiece OrGAN REeEcITALS 


Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin began his season's recitals on 
the grand organ in Tudor Hall, College of the City of New 
York, October 1, four o'clock, the Sunday recitals to take 
place at the same hour. His programs are always most 
comprehensive, embracing original organ works by Bach, 
Reger, Bossi, Guilmant, Rheinberger, etc., as well as Hol- 
lins, Elgar, and other modernists. Advance programs for 
October also show the inclusion of works by the following 
composers living in America: Felix Borowski, James H. 
Rogers, Harry L, Vibbard, Arthur Foote, Rachmaninoff, 
Euge my! oe Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., Pietro A. Yon, 
Cedric Lemont, Ralph Kinder, James R. Gillette, Josepli 
no tne G. Chaffin, Carl Busch and Gordon Balch 
Nevin, 

OSKENONTON IN SANTE FE Fiesta 

“Magnificent Indian Dances Thrill Crowds at the Kivas,” 
“Big Features,” “Buffalo Dance Great Attraction,” *Two 
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Indian Singers”—these and similar sentences appear as cap- 
tions in the Sante Fe New Mexican of September 3, relating 
to the big Indian festival, with tribal dances and singing. 
Said the writer, in part: “Oskenonton, the Mohawk war- 
rior, of Roman ‘soldier appearance, received an ovation yes- 
terday. His fire song was artistic, truly Indian. He has a 
rich voice, fine facial expression and an excellent stage pres- 
ence.”. Princess Tsianina was also prominent on the pro- 
gram, Homer Grunn and Mr, Sievers playing piano accom- 
paniments, One of the papers stated: “The only two great- 
est singers of their race appeared together for the first time 
on the same platform.” 
West gathered for the three-days’ fiesta, and Oskenonton’s 
success was so great that he was engaged’ to appear at the 
Gallup, N. M., fiesta. 
Two Series or CHAMBER CONCERTS 


The People’s Symphony Concerts announce that two 
series, each of six concerts, will be given this year; a Friday 
evening series and a Saturday evening series. The expan- 
sion into twice as many concerts makes it possible to include 
the best chamber music organizations in the country. The 
attractions listed sound like a roster of all that is most 
brilliant and famous in the realm of chamber music in 
America. 

The Friday evening course includes the following: No- 
vember 28, New York Trio; December 26, Flonzaley Quar- 
tet ; January 16, St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, conductor ; 
February 20, Philharmonic Quartet ; March 27, French- 
American Quartet; April 24, Leo Ornstetin and Hans Kind- 
ler in sonata recital, 

The Saturday evening course includes: November 8, 
Hans Letz Quartet; December 20, Tollefsen Trio; January 
3, Lenox String Quartet; February 14, Flonzaley Quartet ; 
March 14, Hugo Kortchak and Francis Moore in sonata 
recital ; April 18, New York String Quartet. 

Students, workers, teachers, artists and professional peo- 
ple, and those who cannot afford the high prices usually 
charged in the concert halls, may secure club subscription 
tickets to each of the courses at a very low fee by applying 
to the People’s Symphony concerts, 39 West 8th street, New 
York. 

No_p Resumes CoacuiInG AND PLANS CuuRCH NOoveELTIEs 

Raymond Nold, musical director of the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, New York, has returned from a vacation 
at Southampton, L. L., and has reopened his studio for his 
unique work of coaching singers for church and oratorio. 
Mr. Nold’s eminence in church music is internationally rec- 
ognized; he brings to his teaching the authority of long 
study and wide experience and opportunities. 

Ambitious plans‘ are being made at the celebrated church 
where Mr, Nold is conductor for the performance of many 
new and unfamiliar choral works. A cappella liturgical 
compositions, including masses by Palestrina, Victoria, 
Tinel, Georg Henschel and Vaughan Williams are to be 
given prominence, Orchestrations and vocal material for 
other important choral works have already been obtained 
from the European publishers, as well as several orchestral 
novelties by contemporary French composers. 

The chorus is being strengthened by the addition of new 
voices, and players from the principal orchestras have been 
engaged for the Sunday services. The soloists will be those 
of last season: Marguerite Ringo, soprano; ce Whit- 
tle, contralto; Henry Lincoln Case, tenor; Edward Brom- 
berg, bass. George W. Westerfield, F. A. G. O., will be the 
organist. 

A series of special week-day services, with full chorus 
and orchestra, is planned for four of the great church days: 
All Souls’ Day, November 3; The Immaculate Conception, 
December 8; Christmas Day, and Ascension Day, May 21. 

F. W. R 
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NIKOLA ZAN 


Triumphs in Recital and Teaching 
in PORTLAND, ORE. 








The following are excerpts from the Portland press comments: 


“A brilliant as well as remarkably artistic event... . 
of depth and richness, nicely adapted to a musicianly and poetic standard.” 


“Nikola Zan, baritone, commands a glorious voice. . . . 
gram steered clear of the beaten track and was both unusual and beautiful 


in its choices.”—The Oregonian. 


“Mr. Zan possesses a voice both beautiful and powerful, of which he has 
His musical phrasing and his splendid diction give to his 


interpretations a finish and a distinction."—The Portland Telegram. 


“Mr. Zan sings convincingly and makes a lasting impression through his refined and earnest presentation.” 


excellent control. 


Mr. Zan’s large summer class (3 months) included four of Portland's leading singers, who joined those 
enthusiastic in praise of his work. 


Vocal Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York City 


A baritone voice 


—Emil Enna in the Portland News. 
Mr. Zan’s pro- 


—Oregon Journal. 


Phone: Circle 3900 
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GALLI-CURCI 


© Stein 


Galli-Curci Sails for England 


Mme. Galli-Curci sailed on.the S. S. Paris, October 1, 
for her British tour. She was accompanied by her hus- 
band and accompanist, Homer Samuels, and Lawrence 
Evans, of Evans & Salter, her managers. Manuel Beren- 
guer, flutist, also accompanied the party, and Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s maid. 

Owing to the tremendous enthusiasm caused by the an- 
nouncement of her forthcoming appearances and the de- 
mand for tickets, it has been announced by Messrs. Evans 
& Salter that it has been necessary to extend the tour a 
week longer, and her final appearance will be made at 
Royal Albert Hall, Sunday, December 14, instead of 
December 7, 

This will be the first time Mme, Galli-Curci has left 
America professionally since her debut here eight seasons 
ago, excepting, of course, appearances in Canada. 

Reports and newspaper articles just received by Evans 
& Salter state that boxes are being sold by speculators for 
Galli-Curci’s London appearance at forty pounds each, which 
is $200 normally in American money, or $25.00 per seat. 
This is an advance of $20.00 over the regular box office 
price, which was $5.00. 

New in musical history is the record achieved by Galli- 
Curci in England. Although she has never appeared there 
before, Albert Hall in London, has been twice sold out 
since last January, nine months in advance, for her appear- 
ances there on October 12 and 19, next. Thus 20,000 tick- 
ets for her London appearances have been in the hands 
of the public for many months. 

Not since the days of Adelina Patti, if ever, has the 
Kingdom been so stirred over the prospects of a musical 
event, and nowhere in history is it recorded that any con- 
certs were sold out nine months in advance. 

Of equal importance, considering conditions in England 
and the usual scale the Englishman is accustomed to pay- 
ing for his attractions, is the demand for tickets in spite 
of the high prices charged. Tickets for the Galli-Curci 
concerts cost as high as one guinea each (normally $5.00) 
whereas tickets for other major concerts are seldom sold 
for more than twelve shillings (normally $2.90), In the 
Provinces the same thing exists, and where the seating 
capacity is limited, as high as twenty-four shillings has been 
charged. 

Those in charge in England have advised Evans & Salter, 
Galli-Curci’s managers, that the tour will about double the 
receipts of any other artist that has ever appeared there, 
not excepting Caruso. 

The record of such an achievement, while a great tribute 
to the modern phonograph, for which her records have had 
an enormous sale throughout England, offers glowing tes- 
timony of the musical discretion of America; for it was 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


118 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 


The ideal location for the Musician and Music Student 
Adjacent to Carnegie Hal) and Studios. Special monthly 
rates on application. 


Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per day 
Suites from $8.00 per day 


Restaurant is rendesvous of leading New York musicians. 
A la carte service at reasonable prices. 
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America that first discovered 
Galli-Curci and recognized her 
genius. Thus, musical procedure 
has been reversed by a great art- 
ist first winning her laurels in 
this country, and then going to 
the Old World. 3 


Playing Chamber Music 
in a Large Hall 


The London String Quartet is 
trying to abolish the connotation 
chamber music being merely 
chamber music by showing Amer- 
ican audiences that it can play 
just as effectively in a large hall 
as in a small one. To this end 
the London String Quartet is 
planning to give only one con- 
cert in New York this season—at 
Carnegie Hall, on Saturday after- 
noon, February 7 
he four members of the Lon- 
don String Quartet are all “good 
fellows,” in the English sense of 
the word. They are typical Eng- 
lishmen, all of them born in Lon- 
don and lived there most of their 
lives, getting their education there, 
and there making their first great 
triumphs, These men have the 
sporting instinct, the sporting 
point of view, which has for cen- 
turies been associated with the 
English gentleman’s notion of 
“fair play.” They will not criti- 
cize their competitors, they will 
not disparage anybody if they 
can avoid it. But they believe in 
enjoying themselves, and when 
talking with them one has a feel- 
ing that for the last sixteen years, 
playing together on the stage and 
off, they have had the time of 
their lives. 

Each of the members of the 
London String Quartet is a 
sportsman and an athlete, and 
each of them holds a number of 
prizes for their various accom- 
plishments, C. Warwick-Evans, 
the cellist, for example, holds the 
Musician's Cup in England in 
golf, and is known as one of the 
best golfers in England. James Levey, the first violinist, is 
the bridge fiend of the party, and time and again he has 
walked off with all the bridge prizes that are within reach. 
Thomas Petre, the second violinist, is a great chess player. 
“Capablanca may be able to show him something,” remarks 
Mr. Levey, “but Tommy is pretty good.” H. Waldo-Warner 
refuses to divulge his sporting proclivities, although he 
plays golf, tennis and swims. He sticks to his music and all 
his prizes are for his compositions of quartets and trios. 
He has not only won the W. W. Corbett prize in England 
but also the Coolidge prize in this country. G. R. 


Estelle Liebling Pupil Engaged by Shuberts 

Nancy Corrigan, a talented Liebling pupil, has been en- 
gaged by the Shuberts for the Passing Show of 1924. Anne 
Yago, also a pupil of Estelle Liebling, has been engaged by 
Mr. Rappé for one week at the Fox Theater in Philadelphia. 


Walter Bogert Returns 
Walter Bogert has returned to New York and has re- 
sumed teaching at his Claremont Avenue studio. One of 
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his pupils was offered a scholarship at the recent audition 
held by Mr. Rosing for candidates for the Eastman School. 


F. V. Sittig Back in New York 
F. V. Sittig, pianist and member of the Sittig Trio, who 
spent the entire summer in Stroudsburg, Pa., and other 
mountain resorts, returned to New York on October 1 and 
at once resumed professional activities at his studio, 167 
West 80th Street. 
Mr. Sittig’s large class of piano pupils eagerly awaited 
his return, During the summer the Sittig Trio gave a 
number of concerts in Stroudsburg and vicinity 
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Residence Studio 
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VIOLINIST 


the Detroit Symphony. 


HARRY FARBMAN 


Scored a Big Success as Soloist with 








PRESS COMMENTS 





appearance here.” 
| technique.”—Detroit Evening Times. 


chestra.’”—Detroit News. 


“Detroit violinist registers triumph.” 


“Ovation for Harry Farbman at first public 
—Detroit Free Press. 


| “Harry Farbman, 17, displays dazzling violin 


| “Farbman, young violinist, goes big with or- 








England and Italy. 








NOW TOURING EUROPE 


Will appear in concerts in Austria, France, 
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Montani Choir Enlarged 


At the Church of the Paulist Fathers, 59th Street and 
Columbus Avenue, the new Paulist Choir, under the di- 
rection of Nicola A. Montani, rendered a program of litur- 
gical music at the Solemn High Mass on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 21 

The choir enters upon its second season with a new per- 
sonne} in the tenor and bass sections, The soprano and 
alto sections have been augmented to sixty voices. The 
boy sopranos have developed remarkably during the first 
season, while the boy altos are becoming noted for their 
unusually rich timbre. All the boys are taken from the 
parochial school attached to the church. A number have 
developed solo voices of rare quality and will doubtless be 
heard from in the near future. The baritone soloist, a 
newcomer to these shores, is Basil Jacoleff-Baron Hesse 
von Schencheney, late of the Royal Opera in Moscow. 
Baron Hesse possesses a baritone voice of great range and 
power and has appeared in the foremost capitals of Europe 
in opera and concert, 

The musical programs to be rendered throughout the 
year at the Paulist Church will be thoroughly liturgical in 
character, Gregorian Chant will be given its important 
position in the service, and modern as well as ancient poly- 
phonic compositions will also be heard at the solemn tunc- 
tions at eleven a. m., and at the evening services. 

The music at the first Solemn Mass of the season, Sep- 
tember 21, included the Gregorian Chant Proper of the Mass 
(Vatican edition), the Dubois Mass in A flat for four 
part chorus, and the Offertory motet, Cantate Domino, by 
Vincent d'Indy. English hymns appropriate to the season 
are always rendered before and after the services. 

The choir sang on this occasion with its usual beauty of 
tone and commendable precision, Mr. Montani has special 
skill in training boys’ voices, and possesses, too, a knowledge 
and taste in music that renders his interpretations appealing 





NICOLA A, MONTANI 


and impressive. Being himself a composer of great ability, 
he knows how to do full justice to the compositions of others 
The Dubois Mass was particularly well done and proved 
to be a most beautiful composition, F, P, 


Graveure to Have Strenuous Concert Tour 


Following his successful master class in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, Louis Graveure sang two performances 
in the Hollywood Bowl. He is now resting in the Cali- 
fornia mountains preparatory to a strenuous concert tour 
which opens in Stockton, Cal., on October 15. Mr. Gra- 
veure is singing thirty concerts in the West before Christ- 
mas and will not appear in New York until January. In 
early March he leaves for Europe to fill engagements in 
Germany, Holland, and Scandinavia. 





Dunham and Sessions in Recital of Dunham 
Works 


An interesting program of compositions of Henry M. Dun- 
ham, head of the organ department of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, was given the evening of Sep- 
tember 14 at the residence Mr. and Mrs. Albert L. Crowell, 
at Highland Park, Conn, Mr.,Dunham played his Aurora 
and part of his Highland suite for organ, and then his 
Variations for Organ and Piano, with Archibald Sessions 
at the piano. Mr. Sessions also played the finale from 
the second organ sonata, Two trios, Barcarolle, and Even- 
tide, were played by Mr. Sessions and Mr. Dunham, re- 
spectively, assisted by Katherine Howard, cellist, and 
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Robert Doellner, violinist. Mrs, Howard also played On 
the Sea, a most effective number for cello, 


Marie Dimity Both Concert and Oratorio 
Singer 

Singer of many charming attributes is Marie Dimity, so- 
prano, who, born in Chillicothe, Ohio, first studied piano 
and organ. Soon a fine soprano voice developed, and ere 
long she appeared in many local performances of comic 
opera, cantatas, etc. Cecil Fanning heard her in Columbus, 
Ohio, and taught and coached her for some time; she refers 
to him as “a most wonderful man.” He encouraged her to 
come to New York, where she studied with Carlos Sanchez, 
who has many pupils occupying prominent positions in the 
church and concert field. Walter Henry Hall happened to 
overhear her sing, and made inquiry as to the fair singer, 
with the result that he gave her the title role to sing in the 
Columbia University performance on August 6 of Liszt's 
Saint Elizabeth. Here she appeared with singers of wide 
reputation, holding her own with them, and winning much 
press and private praise. The New Music Review said: 
“The singing of Miss Dimity was especially good.” : 

During the summer she visited her Ohio home, appearing 
as special soloist for the Lions’ Club, also for the Rotary 
Club; immediately following this the Scioto Gazette said 
of her singing: “The singing of Miss Dimity was of so 
high an order and made such a hit as to call for encore after 
encore, to which she graciously responded. Of good 
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“Sound an alarm, 
sung with martial 
ardor and swiftness.” 

—WN .Y. Times. 


Management: ROGER de BRUYN 
1540 Broadway, New York 
Dr. J. O. Howells, Associate 
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music there was plenty. Marie Dimity, now soloist in New 
York, whose excellent voice is so well known in this city, 
her home, headed the group of vocal artists coming here to 
sing for the occasion. Her delightful soprano was heard 
in the following numbers: More Regal in His Low Estate 
(from Queen of Sheba) Gounod; Liszt’s Die Lorelei; 
Dunn’s The Bitterness of Love; On the Steppe, Gretchan- 
inoff, and Spring, by Grant,” 

Miss Dimity has a large repertory of oratorios, cantatas, 
and sacred solos, as well as concert arias, songs, etc., and 
it happens that the present writer was the one who picked 
her as soloist for the important Greene Avenue Baptist 
Church of Brooklyn; the music committee subsequently rati- 
fied his choice, and she began service May 1. Every Sun- 
day many listeners come to her with words of praise for 
her beautiful singing. 

Miss Dimity should have a fine future in the concert field, 
for she is well qualified, and combines handsome appearance 
with musicianship. 
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Curtis Institute Notes 


Perley Dunn Aldrich has closed his charming home at 
Hague on Lake George and returned to Philadelphia, where 
he began his work with the new Curtis Institute of Music 
on October 1. Mr. Aldrich, at the same time, opened a 
new and more commodious studio for his private teaching 
in the Presser building. 

Mme, Charles Cahier’s first appearance this season 
took place on September 1 as guest in the Staatsoper in 
Berlin in the role of Azucena in I! Trovatore. The press 
of Berlin showered the artist with words of heartiest ad- 
miration. Die Zeit wrote, for example: “Since the days 
of the unforgettable Schumann-Heink, no one has given 
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us a performance of such dramatic force and perfect 
singing.” Mme. Cahier is booked every second day in 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Holland up to her de- 

rture for America on October 23. The direction of the 

amburg-American Line has reserved the State-apartment 
on the Albert Ballin for Mr. and Mme. Charles Cahier. 
The ship will arrive in New York on November 1, when 
Mme, Cahier leaves for Philadelphia to commence her 
work in the Curtis Institute of Music. 


Yolanda Mero in Munich 


The last letter received from Yolanda Mero, who is now 
in Europe, was dated from Munich, She writes: “At 
pone the Mozart and Wagner Festivals are taking place 
ere and we have heard Nozze di Figaro and Gdtter- 
dammerung and hope to hear several more of those billed.” 
From Munich she will return to New York and will open 
her concert season with two appearances as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra in Providence, R. L, 
and Boston. . 

Contracts for an appearance in recital at Anderson Col- 
lege, Anderson, S. C., have just been signed by the pianist’s 
managers, Haensel & Jones. The concert will take place 
on January 13, and Mme. Mero will fulfill the engagement 
in connection with her appearance in Forsythe, Ga., at 
Bessie Tift College, already announced. 


De Pachmann’s Recital 


Posters up on Carnegie Hall announce the first recital of 
Viadimir De Pachmann for Friday evening, October 17: 
De Pachmann opens his concert tour in Ithaca, N. Y., on 
October 6. He will play concerts in Binghamton, Cleve- 
lané, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Norfolk 
and Washington during the first month of his farewell 
American tour. In Pw 1925, Mr. De Pachmann will re- 
turn to his villa in Rome, “to dream an old man’s dreams,” 
as he says. 


Distinguished Quartet to Tour 


Four distinguished instrumental soloists will combine 
during the month of January to tour as a quartet. The 
artists are Harold Bauer, pianist; Bronislaw Huberman, 
violinist; Lionel Tertis, violist, and Felix Salmond, cellist. 
A tour of sixteen cities has been arranged for this quar- 
tet by F. C. Coppicus, taking in Minneapolis and New 
Orleans as the most distant points. 


Tertis Arrives in January 
Lionel Tertis, the viola player, writes from his summer 
home at Belmont, Surrey, England, that he will shortly 
leave for Italy for a concert tour. Mr. Tertis arrives in 
America in January. 
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THE AMERICAN WOMEN’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By Betty Ross, 


The American Women’s Symphony Orchestra is the 
problem of Ejisabeth Kuyper—the same problem that 
faces the American women who have already done so much 
for music in this country.. For, since male orchestras do not 
accept women members, there is no scope for women musi- 
cians with good musical training. 

An. American Women’s Symphony Orchestra, established 
in New York, wherein women are enabled to earn their 
living, conducted by a woman who is not only one of the 
few women conductors but also well known as a composer, 
will pave the way for many others, and preserve the artistic 
life of many women musicians who now are obliged to leave 
their instruments and go into business or domestic service. 

Of the many male orchestras in America, all supported by 
ardent music lovers, should there not be room for one com- 
posed of artistic women in New York, with its 400 woman’s 
clubs and millions of inhabitants? 

No one is better equipped than Elisabeth Kuyper to carry 
out this great idea—her idea—which she has already realized 
artistically in three different European countries, and which 
she finally was forced to abandon because the women in 
Europe were unable to finance it. 

Elisabeth Kuyper is not only a brilliant conductor, but she 
has also an extraordinary talent for composition, which has 
been demonstrated in her own compositions, showing her 
mastery of the orchestra. In addition, she is a scholarly 
pianist, with a charming, intelligent personality, as_ sensitive 
as it is energetic. 

This remarkable woman is now in America, believing in 
an American Women’s Symphony Orchestra and that the 
women of this country have the power and independence to 
back it. This symphony is the next step for American 
women. A corporation ses already been formed, and now 
directors and capital are needed. Every man and woman 
who understands the beauty of the idea can-help support it 
and be one of the founders. An American man or woman 
of high artistic ideals will be chosen president. 

THe First EuropeEAN WoMEN’s SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Mme. Kuyper, founder and conductor of the American 
Women’s Symphony, now residing at 315 Riverside Drive, 
New York, had the original idea of forming a symphony 
composed of women artists in Europe. She founded them in 
three different countries, Germany, Holland, and England, 
and conducted them personally with artistic success, Until 
that time, women musicians were organized only in small 
bands of from six to eight members the leader sitting at the 
piano or playing first violin, and the repertory usually dance 
or — music, in an environment not always dignified 
enough for women. 

It was Mme. Kuyper’s idea to organize women artists 
with excellent training into a first class symphony orchestra. 
Through her artistic gifts, and because of the successes 
achieved by her compositions, Mme. Kuyper, although Dutch 
by birth, was chosen as the first woman instructor of com- 
position at one of the most important institutes of music in 
Germany—the Royal College of Music in Berlin. Her 
classes were composed of talented men and women from 


all over the world. Then she was confronted with the prob- 
lem of what to do with the talented women. And she con- 
ceived the idea: Why not an organization composed en- 
tirely of women artists? 


Tue GeRMAN WoMEN’s SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

So, in 1910, Mme. Kuyper realized her idea of a woman's 
symphony orchestra in Germany, her strings being violinists 
educated in the Joachim atmosphere, and the other instru- 
ments played by artists trained under great masters. Mme. 
uyper herself was taught by the famous composer, Max 
Bruch, and soon won renown as a conductor as well as 
composer, Several pupils whom she trained at the Royal 
College of Music, later became symphony and opera con- 
ductors, among them being Dr. Erich Falkman, conductor 
of the operas in Nuremburg and Wurzburg, and Richard 
Jager, former conductor of the Berlin Opera House. 

The concerts of the women’s symphony orchestra were 
recognized by the critics and public as excellent. During 
the brilliant exhibition of women’s activities, Mme. Kuyper 
and her orchestra of, sixty members gave a symphony con- 
cert every day for six weeks, assisted by a choir of 300 
women performing her original compositions. 

Mme. Kuyper’s conducting and her compositions were 
greatly admired. She was complimented by the Empress 
Augusta Victoria, who attended the opening of the Exhibi- 
tion, and the Princess of Wied, who later became Furstin of 
Albanien, a regular visitor at her orchestra and choir con- 
certs. The Princess of Wied became so interested in the 
new field for women that she began to learn the tympani and 
trombone. 

But Mme. Kuyper’s real ideal was to have her woman's 


‘symphony as a means of education and refinement for the 


poorer classes, and she gave several concerts for this pur- 
pose in the years preceding the war. Her public spirited 
efforts in this direction attracted the attention of Max 
Bruch, who wrote to the City Council of Charlottenburg the 
followirty letter : 


THE ORCHESTRA OF WOMEN MUSICIANS 
(Conductor Elisabeth Kuyper) 

The Orchestra of Women Musicians has, under the capable pro- 
fessional and artistic direction of Elisabeth Kuyper, thoroughly 
justified its existence. The performances which I have heard by this 
orchestra were excellently and conscientiously prepared, and carried 
through with absolute confidence and without a hitch, which proves 
that women also, proveded they have a sound musical training, 
and are under intelligent leadership, are able to render orchestral 
music in a wonderfully efficient manner. The succesful concerts given 
by this orchestra on the occasion of the splendid Women's Exhibition 
are still fresh in the memory. 

Both from an artistic and a social standpoint, it is very much to 
be desired that this efficient and unique orchéstra should remain in 
being, for on the one hand, it is a means of helping forward many 
gifted and persevering women; on the other hand, it would be a 
wonderful mission for this orchestra to give to the poorer classes,* at 
small cost, clear and uplifting performances of high artistic value, 
for “man does not live by ae alone,” and it is just among these 
classes of society that the truly good and beautiful is accepted with 
the warmest gratitude. What is Seesdy being done for the people by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, under town support, is very gratifying, 
but does not completely satisfy the needs. 

The founder and conductor of this orchestra, Elisabeth Kuyper, 
has won for her work great and indisputable merit, which merit is 
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ELISABETH KUYPER 





acknowledged freely and impartially by people of all shades of thought 
It is well known that Elisabeth Kuyper has in the world of artistic 
yroductions given out the most striking and remarkable work, that 
her compositions are notable for their independent inspiration, beauty 


of form, and forceful melody. 
intelligence, and her continual energy 


Her talent and her zeal, her artistic 
ensures the ever increasing 


proficiency of the orchestra, which proficiency it has retained until 


now, in spite of many difficulties it has had to encounter, 


May we long enjoy the advantages offered us by this remark 


ably capable, fine-feeling, gifted and experienced artist 


Orchestra of Women Musicians. 


the 


Da. Max Bavucn 


*The original intention was that this Women’s Orchestra should be 


used for the musical education and refining of the poorer classes 


After her successes, various other cities and countries 


(Continued on page 52) 
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12 Dates Available 
Early November—East 
Middle November—Middle West 
Early December—East of Mississippi River 


Early January—East of Chicago 


Flonzaley Quartet 


19TH CONSECUTIVE AMERICAN TOUR (100 CONCERTS) 
INCLUDING 7TH PACIFIC COAST TOUR 


Late January—South 
Middle March—Middle West and South West 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


For Pacific Coast dates in April, apply to L. E. BEH YMER, Auditorium Building, Los Angeles 
SELBY C. OPPENHEIMER, Foxcroft Building, San Francisco 
STEERS & COMAN, Columbia Building, Portland, Oregon 
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G, H. Caselotti and His Opera Company 


The Caselotti Opera Company, founded by Guido H. 

aselotti in the fali of 1923, has in the short period of its 
pee yd proved its value by giving opportunities to ad- 
vanced young singers to appear in grand opera. This com- 
pany under the guidance of Maestro Caselotti, performed 
Mignon in its entirety on three occasions: March 23, 1924, 
in Ansonia, Conn., and in Bridgeport, Conn., on March 27 
and April 30. On June 30, Mr. Caselotti again presented 
his company in Bridgeport in scenes from Rigoletto, Carmen, 
Aida and Trovatore, 

Owing to the lack of stage routine, Mr. Caselotti de- 
cided to offer to young singers opportunities for operatic 
debuts; primarily, he rehearses and trains the members of 
the opera company thoroughly, so that they are enabled 
to gain the necessary poise and confidence, 

Aside from the performances mentioned above, Mr, Case- 
lotti is now rehearsing his forces in the following operas: 
Gioconda, Cavalieria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Tosca, Lucia, 
Forza del Destino, Lohengrin, Romeo et Juliette, Faust, 
Trovatore, Otello, Carmen, Tales of Hoffman, Hansel and 
Gretel, Aida, Mignon, La Boheme, Rigoletto, Madame But- 
terfly, and others, 

The press comments from leading Bridgeport and An- 
sonia papers have been so encouraging that the director 
and members of the Caselotti Opera Company are employing 
extraordnary efforts to surpass their success of the 1924 
season 

Aside from Mr. Caselotti’s personal vocal pupils, who 
largely constitute the personnel of the opera company, other 
singers are likewise eligible to membership, and, if prop- 
erly equipped vocally and dramatically, will receive the 
same considerations for appearances in leading roles as is 
accorded his own pupils. 

Maria Casclotti, coloratura soprano, wife and pupil of 
G. H. Caselotti, who has appeared in leading roles in New 





G. H, CASELOTTI 


York, Brooklyn and on tour, both in the United States 
and Canada, is now singing with marked success in Italy, 
having so far appeared in Monza, Milan, Pesaro, Fiuggi, 
and Rome, where she was heard as Violetta in Traviata, 
Gilda in Rigoletto, and Morina in Don Pasquale. NV. 


Salzedo's Next Symphonic Appearance 


Carlos Salzedo is to be the first soloist to appear this 
season with the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra—October 
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18. He will be heard in Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro, 
which he has played several times with the New York Sym- 
phony, Philadelphia Orchestra, Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra and other leading symphonic organizations, Salzedo’s 
second group will include some of his own compositions. 


Graveure’s Classes of Musical Importance 


That there has been no single factor more important 
to the recent musical development of western America 
than the master class organizations Of Louis Graveure, is 
the opinion of one of the foremost musical authorities and 
teachers of Los Angeles, Cal. This teacher, who has a 
large class in the southern California city, was, like many 
others, skeptical as to Graveure’s teaching ability when the 
well known baritone first “pitched his tent”.in Los Angeles. 
In conversation with Selby C. Oppenheimer, who has been 
directing the Graveure enterprise in the West, this teacher 
remarked that she recognized in Graveure the greatest re- 
citalist on the stage today. “But,” she continued frankly, 

“T am much in doubt as to whether or not he can teach.” 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and Oppenheimer 
urged an attendance at the first session of the Graveure 
class in Los Angeles. This teacher, whose present en- 
thusiasm knows no bounds, has not alone become a master 
pupil of Graveure’s, but she also has brought to his auditor 
class no less than twenty of her own star pupils. 

In San Francisco this summer Graveure for the second 
time presided over classes filled to capacity. Altogether 
some one hundred forty prominent singers enlisted ‘under 
his banner in that city. In Los Angeles, immediately fol- 
lowing, and where the Graveure class recently finished, 
the baritone made his first invasion of the Southland, and 
over two hundred singers availed themselves of Graveure’s 
master and auditor classes and private teaching. 

A music critic of Los Angeles, writing in the Los An- 
geles Times after attending a Graveure master class ses- 
sion, is said to have prophesied that within five years 
Graveure would be known as the world’ $ greatest teacher. 
“He has,” according to this writer, “an unusual, a poignant 
talent for conveying to others the gifts that God gave 
him, He is a natural teacher, stamping pcan upon his 
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pupils w:th a gentle force the information he has to give, 
and correcting with positive skill the vocal shortcomings 
of those who come under his spell.” 

Graveure’s method of teaching are unique and are 
based largely on the university theory and lecture system. 
From his enormous store of knowledge, gained through 
international experience, Graveure devotes a generous 
part of his master class time to lectures and discussions 
on various phases of vocal development. These _lec- 
tures, fraught with extraordinary fascination and crowded 
with a supreme knowledge of his subject, are to form the 
basis of a series of books on vocal culture which Graveure 
is soon to publish. 

The enterprises of Graveure have brought to the Cali- 
fornia cities dozens of seekers of musical knowledge from 
all sections of the country, focusing the eyes of the nation 
upon the West as a music study center, and revealing the 
fact that work and play may be combined by joining the 
benefits of intensive study with the hundreds of recrea- 
tional features offered by the great West. 

Graveure will return next summer for a longer period 
than this year and master classes again will be held in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Selby C. Oppenheimer, of San Francisco, is Graveure’s 
western representative, and he advises this paper that al- 
ready dozens of applications have been received by him 
for work with the master next summer. A. B. 
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A Record for Theo Karle 


Theo Karle broke another record for reéngagements when 
he sang his twenty-first Seattle concert on September 16 to 
an audience of twenty-four hundred which overflowed the 
seats and stood in the aisles. Karle was recalled again and 
again and the press comment laid especial stress on his ar- 
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THEO KARLE 


tistic and vocal development. The Seattle Times said in 
part: “Theo Karle’s artistic strides in the last few seasons 
have been long and sure. His voice is richer, his tones are 
surer, his shadings more subtle, his diction finer, and his 
manner more unassumingly gracious. In Care Selve by 
Handel, with which he opened his program, the strength and 
richness of his voice were finely evidenced. As a nice con- 
trast, he sang Passing By and I[’ll Sail Upon the Dog Star, 
both by Purcell, with delicate feeling for their exquisite 
whimsy. Two songs from Brahms, Wie Bist du Meine 
Konigin, and Stanchen, were high spots in his second group, 
and probably showed most effectively of all his selections 
the strength of the art of Theo Karle, In the same group 
he gave full value to the tragedy of Rachmaninoff’s Field 
Beloved, and to the passionate beauty of Gretchaninoff’s 
Over the Steppe.” The Seattle Star, in the course of a long 
and favorable review said: “Theo Karle has a lyric tenor 
of unusual. beauty. His tones, clear and firm, are mellow 
and of an exquisite texture. His voice is well placed and his 
enunciation perfect. He sings with the utmost ease with 
warmth and intense feeling, and his voice, which has de- 
veloped and matured, is a joy to all who hear him.” 

Karle will open his eastern season with another reén- 
gagement at the Worcester Festival, his fifth appearance in 
that city. On October 9 he will sing the tenor role in Henry 
Hadley’s Resurgam, and on October 10 he will be the tenor 


* soloist on Artists’ Night, singing Palmgren’s Summer 


Evening with the chorus, as well as two operatic arias with 
orchestra. Immediately following this engagement Mr. 
Karle will leave for Wisconsin, where he will open at Fond 
du Lac on October 13, succeeded by concerts at Ripon, Oc- 
tober 14; Stevens Poinf, October 16; Marshfield, October 
17, and Neenah, October 20. 


May Peterson’s Husband a Lawyer 


Due to an impression which has gone abroad that May 
Peterson’s husband, Col. E. O, Thompson, is an acting 
army officer, it is of interest to readers to note that Colonel 
Thompson held a commission in the army only during the 
war and is now engaged in general law practice in Amarillo, 
Tex., where his reputation as one of the most brilliant 
lawyers in the Lone Star State is widespread. Colonel 
Thompson is also prominent in American Legion activities 
and it was as a delegate to a Legion Convention in’ Brus- 
sels that he first met the well known Metropolitan so- 
prano, whom music lovers know from one end of this 
country to the other as May Peterson. 





Zilpha Barnes Wood’s Pupils in Program 


Professional pupils of Zilpha Barnes Wood, director of 
the Grand Opera Society of New York, broadcasted a pro- 
gram from WJZ Sunday evening, September 7. Belle 
Fromme, J. P. Grinock, Jennie Anderson and Tito Ven- 
turi were heard in an interesting selection of solos, duets 
and quartets, including many operatic numbers. 
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TWO SCENES AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW WILLIAM C. BENEDICT MONUMENT OF MUSIC AT 
(Left) John B. Archer, choral conductor, directing the Providence Festival Chorus, and (right) Mme. 


PROVIDENCE DEDICATES NEW 
MONUMENT OF MUSIC 


Providence, R. I., September 21—The summer and 
autumn seasons auspiciously closed and opened today with 
the dedication exercises of the William C. Benedict. Monu- 
ment of Music at Roger Williams Park. Providence has 
come into a musical heritage for beauty of architecture and 
natural surroundings. A conservative estimate of over 
150,000 witnessed the dedication concert today under ideal 
weather conditions. The program was given by the Provi- 
dence Festival Chorus, organized for the occasion and con- 
ducted by John B. Arches, a local musician; the United 
States Marine Band and Marie Sundelius as soloist. Mme. 
Sundelius sang delightfully Micaela’s aria from Carmen, 
The Last Rose of Summer from Martha and Arditi’s Se 
Saran Rose. Among the choral numbers heard were a 
selection from Brahms’ Requiem, Palestrina’s Adoramus Te; 
and several numbers from Wagner operas. The program 
closed with Sibelius’ Finlandia by Mme. Sundelius, and 
the Hallelujah Chorus from The Messiah. 

The Providence Festival Chorus has held rehearsals since 
last spring preparing for this event and the chorus num- 
bers over 300 selected by Mr. Archer from the various 
choirs and musical clubs. It is probable that the chorus 
will organize into a permanent society to succeed the Arion 
Club, for almost fifty years under the leadership of Dr, 
Jules Jordan, its founder. 

As early as nine o'clock this morning, motor cars began 
to assemble at the choice parking spaces near the monu- 
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ment and by noon space was at a premium. At the hour 
of the concert the vast throng in front of the monument in 
the amphitheater covered a radius of over a quarter of a 
mile, 


Nores 


At St. Michael’s Church in Bristol, R. I., Aida A. Con- 
nery, soprano soloist, sang In My Father’s House Are 
Many Mansions, by Jewell, at one of the morning services 
in August. Miss Connery is an artist-pupil of Gretchen 
Schofield of Boston, and possesses a beautiful voice of true 
lyric quality which she uses with fine discretion. 

At Trinity Church in Bristol, Helen Church, organist, 
has presented attractive programs of the organ and choir 
for the summer services, 

Ralph Kinder of Philadelphia, formerly of Bristol, while 
on his vacation “home” gave a radio organ recital at the 
station of Dutee W. Flint on Narragansett Boulevard in 
Edgewood. 

Herbert W. W. Downes, who came to All Saints’ Memo- 
rial Church last May, has resumed his activities here and 
will give some special services and recitals during the sea- 
son. 

J. Sebastian Matthews, composer and organist at Grace 
(hurch, has also taken up the threads of duty after hav- 
ing spent the summer months at Rockport, Mass. Mr. 
Matthews as usual is planning some unique events which 
will be announced more definitely later. 

Leonard Smith, formerly of the Strube Ensemble and 
for the past ten years or more a resident of this city, ac- 


ROGER WILLIAMS PARK, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Marie Sundelius, soloist. 

tive in the musical circles where he has been a successful 
teacher of the cello and organist of the Blessed Sacrament 

Church, is leaving this week to become organist of the 
Catholic Cathedral in St. Paul, Minn. A. H. W 


What Alberto Jonas Has Been Doing 


Mr. and Mrs. Alberto Jonas, who have been spending the 
summer in Europe, will return to New York on October 5. 
They attended the Wagner and Mozart festivals in Munich 
and were surprised at the large audiences, considering that 
orchestra seats sold for thirty and forty gold marks ($7.50 
and $10). In fact, it was, so it seems, difficult to get seats, 
even at that price. 

Jonas writes that Furtwangler “is easily the foremost 
orchestra conductor in Germany and will undoul tedly 
make a striking success on his forthcoming American tour.’ 

While in Munich Jonas and his wife were lavishly en 
tertained by many prominent musicians, and especially by 
Heinrich Knote, the celebrated Wagnerian tenor, and his 
wife, who possess a villa near Munich. Another honor 
shown Jonds was to have his portrait painted by Boskowitz, 
the foremost portrait painter of Munich, 

On September 1 Mr. and Mrs. Jonas went to Berlin, in 
order to witness the debut, on September 20 of Leonora 
Cortez, a nineteen year old girl, from Philadelphia, for 
whom Jonas predicts a great success. 

The eminent piano virtuoso and his wife sailed from 
Bremen September 25 and he will reopen his artist-class 
at their home in New York, 19 West 85th street. 
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October 25, Recital 


November 6-7, New York Symphony 
November 8, New York Young Peoples’ 
December 7, New York Philharmonic 
December 14, New York Philharmonic 
January 17, Brooklyn, New York Symphony 
January 18, New York State Symphony 
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CINCINNATI NEWS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, September 29.—If the sale of tickets for 
the concerts to be given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra is any indication of its popularity, the coming season 
will be one of the best ever. It will outshine all other 
years in point of attendance, 

Rehearsals will be held for singers, who wish to become 
members of the May Music Festival Chorus, on Septem- 
ber 30 and October 3, The first regular rehearsal, under 
Frank van der Stucken, will be held on October 6. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Werthner have again opened their 
music school, They recently returned from a five weeks’ 
visit in the East and will give a series of lecture recitals dur- 
ing the coming season, 

Mme. Perret-Sealey, teacher of French at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, opened her classes in Septem- 
ber 15 

George Segers, a former pupil of Giacinto Gorno, now a 
member of the Eastman Opera Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
was a recent visitor to Cincinnati. 

It is good to know that some of the students of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music are succeeding in other cities. 
Margaret Dunham, former pupil of Albert bane has been 
appointed supervisor of music in the elementary schools of 
Erie, Pa. Williard E. Tallentire, formerly a violin pupil of 
Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, has become supervisor of instru- 
mental music in the Indianapolis (Ind,) public schools. Boyd 
Ringo, a pupil of Leo Paalz, has been appointed head of the 
piano and theory department at the University of Tulsa, 
Okla 

The annual reunion and election of the Alumni Association 
of the College of Music will be held on October 17. A 
number of concerts and entertainments are planned by 
William S. Brady, president of the association, Funds for 
the endowed alumnial scholarship will be raised on this oc- 
casion, making it the seventh scholarship awarded by the 
association, 

Kentucky has now made arrangements with Burnet C. 
Tuthill, manager of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
whereby graduates of the institution are to receive certifi- 
cates to teach in the public schools of that State without 
further examination. The first State to adopt this plan was 
Colorado, last July. 

Herbert Newman, pupil of Lillian Arkell Rixford, has 
been reengaged as organist of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Price Hill. 

The Saturday noon recitals at the College of Music will 
be resumed on October 11. 

Four former scholarship winners in the piano department 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory have returned to pursue their 
studies. Samuel Morgenstern will study with Marcian 
Thalberg; Karl Young and Helen Smith with Mme. 
Liszniewska, and Saidee McAllister with Dr, Karol Lisz- 
niewski 

Richard A. Flike, of the College of Music, was soloist with 
the W. C. T, U. Convention of Ohio, on September 24 at 
Emery Auditorium. 

Julian de Pulikowski, who was a great artist teacher at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory during the summer session, at 
which time he made his debut as concert soloist, has be- 
come a member of the violin faculty of the institution. 

Two original pageants will mark the early activities of 
the Goldenburg School. Mrs. J. Ebersole Crawiord, a grad- 
uate of Northwestern University, has been added to the staff 
of the school. She will specialize in the study of panto- 
mime and story teiling. 

The Schuster-Martin School has resumed its classes. 

Clara Thomas Ginn, of Cincinnati, whe was guest artist 
at the Zoo Grand Opera Company during the past sum- 
mer, received a letter from Jean DeReszke in which he com- 
plimented her achievements. Mrs, Ginn returns to France 
the latter part of September to resume her studies with 
Mr, DeReszke. She sang at the Sinton Hotel on September 
19 when Senator Willis gave a talk there. 

A new song, words by C. Leland, music by Emma Beiser 
Scully, has been published. It is dedicated to The Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, and is the fifth civic song composed 
by Mrs. Scully. She is a post-graduate pianist from the 
class of Albino Gorno, 

The first scholarship of the Clara Baur Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund, at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, was 
scheduled to be awarded on September 27 to the winner of 
the vocal test. 

LaRue Loftin, member of the junior faculty of the Con- 
servatory of Music, will again have charge of the Fort 
The-enas, Ky., branch of the institution. 

A special practical teaching class for voice teachers will 
be organized by Giacinto Gorno of the College of Music 
faculty 

Violet Sommer, pupil of John A. Hoffman, and Anne 
Cockburn, pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans, was soloist at 
the opening meeting of the Civitan Club several days ago. 
Miss Sommer appeared with the Zoo Opera Company the 
past season and is now teaching in the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory 

Lillian Dent, a pupil of Dan Beddoe, was soloist at the 
Community Service at the McKinley Public School on 
September 21. She was accompanied by Genevieve Good- 
man, a pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans. 

Margaret Haupt has returned from her vacation at Val- 
ley View, Ohio, and has resumed her classes in voice cul- 
ture. 

Mary Wilkins, accompanied by Mildred Galloway, pupil 
of Marcian Thalberg, had charge of the musical program 
given on September 18 at the meeting of the Mt. Auburn 
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School Mothers’ Club. Miss Wilkins is a pupil of Dan 
Beddoe., 


A novel recital was enjoyed on September 18 in the 
assembly hall of the Withrow High School. The soloist 
was Egidio Villani, who has been a resident of this city for 
some years. He has taught violin here for some time but 


his recital on this occasion was on the mandolin. He was , 


introduced by Prof. Ae i Surdo, supervisor of music at 
the Withrow High School, a 

The Mt. Auburn Music Club, a recent orgafiization. here, 
held its first meeting on September 24 at the home of M 
Towsley Pfau. The club will devote the entire year to t 
study of American music. The membership is made up of 
thirty-two active and twenty associate members. The club 
was organized by Mrs. Martin E, McKee, extension di- 
rector for the Cincinnati-Dayton division of the Ohio Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. The board of directors is as fol- 
lows: Mrs. William M. Duane, president; Mrs. Augustus 
Beall, vice-president; Mrs. Burnet C. Tuthill, treasurer, 
and Mrs. L. L. Scott, recording secretary. The program 
committee is composed of Mary Towsley Pfau, chairman; 
Mrs. Thomie Prewett Williams and Mrs. L. L. Scott. 
Board members are Mrs. D, J. Davies and Mrs. Arthur T. 
Condit. 

Mary Towsley Pfau, a pupil of Thomas James Kelly, 
has accepted a position as director of the Norwood Epis- 
copal Church. 

3lanch Greenland was the guest of honor at the meeting 
of the Alpha Chapter, Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority, on Sep- 
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tember 20 at the Hotel Gibson. She gave a talk on Scan- 
dinavian, Polish and Bohemian music. 

A welcome was extended to Prower Symons by the mem- 
bers of the Orpheus Club, of which he is the director, on 
September 16. The occasion was the first rehearsal of the 
season and the concerts for the coming year were an- 
nounced, 

Jean Verd, of the Conservatory of Music faculty, has 
returned from Paris. 

Ora B. Kemp presented her pupils in a piano recital on 
September 25 and 26 at the St. Bernard School Auditorium. 

Mary Swainey, soprano, a gold medal pupil of the Col- 
lege of Music, has been engaged as soloist at the Walnut 
Hills Methodist Church. 

The Twenegigh School of Music and Dramatic Art re- 
sumed its sessions on September 27. 

Anna M. Lucas has reopened her studio after a vaca- 
tion during the summer months. She has been engaged as 
dramatic teacher for several organizations here. 

Dorothy Baughman, a pupil of Mrs. Forrest G. Crowley, 
head of the department of public school music at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, has been made supervisor of music 
for the schools at Welch, W. Va. 

Uberto Neely, violinist of the College of Music, was 
soloist at the convention of the W. C. T. U., on September 
23 at the Hotel Sinton. He was accompanied by Barbara 
Cline Fones, a pupil of Albino Gorno. W. W. 
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Leginska’s Ideas on Composition 

A few years ago Ethel Leginska was known only as a 
pianist, who composed occasionally. But in the last few 
years her composing has taken up much more of her time 
and interest, with the result that her orchestral composi- 
tions have been played by many well known organizations. 
The Boston Symphony and the New York String Quartet 
have recently played new compositions by her, and the pub- 
lishers of her piano solos report a constantly increasing de- 
mand for these works. Her ideas on composition are both 
original and unusual. ? 

“It is a good thing to learn the rules,” says the dynamic 
little composer, “but never think about them while you are 
composing. Learn them, and then if you will forget them, 
learn them if only to break them with greater impunity. 
A sculptor told me that if one simplified modelling one 
must know how to, put the details in correctly before one 
can leave them out correctly. I think you will readily see 
the application to music. 

“I composed first and learned how afterward. And I 
still think it is a good way. Rules mean a great deal in 
art—but not as rules. They are very valuable as opinions. 
Art does not work by rule. That is why mathematical per- 
sons find it so distressing. There is a special variety of me- 
chanics who call themselves artists and who are laboring 
to supply the demand for art which follows rules under- 
standable by anybody. I have no quarrel with them; I only 
wonder what it is all about. 

“I say that you produce good music in proportion as 
you understand life itself, which is always the raw material 
of art. Not simply falling in and out of love, which is what 
many people think we mean when we say you must know 
a lot about life, but all you can find out about it from 
every angle. you must learn all you can about music 
and add your own ideas to what is already known. Of 
course, it follows inevitably that by being original you will 
break the rules, but don’t worry! There are plenty more 
being developed right now, to be broken in turn by newer 
rules. Life does not live; art is not art unless it changes. 

“There is a great deal to being an artist,” Leginska con- 
tinued. “You live two lives: the life of everyday, and the 
life of art. I cannot explain why it is, but it is so,” 


Annie Louise David Tells a Good One 


Here is an amusing story told by Annie Louise David, 
the well known harpist, who is touring the Pacific Coast: 

“The telephone rang and a person at the other end wanted 
to know if I gave harp lessons. I admitted that I did. She 
asked what I charged. I told her—and she gasped, and 
wanted to know ‘For how many lessons?’ I answered ‘For 
one lesson.’ She said: ‘I never heard of such a thing! All 
that money for just one lesson! Why, I thought I could 
get ten for that price. What makes you charge so much?’ 
I replied: ‘Because I think I am worth it, having had a 
great many years of experience in teaching and playing. 
The harp is a difficult instrument, you know, and it takes 
many years of serious study to learn it.’ She said: ‘Well, 
it may have taken you a great many years to learn how 
to play, but it didn’t me! I can play now, all but the 
bass, and all I need a lesson from you for is just so you 
will show me the bass. I learned it right away and it is 
awful easy. I don’t play from notes that are already 
written, but just play as it sounds to me, and everybody 
says I play just lovely! How much would you charge me 
to show me what bass to play—that wouldn't take you 
long?’ I assured her that I was much to busy to teach 
her at all, and suggested that she try to find some other 
teacher who was less busy. Is it any wonder that the harp 
is not taken seriously when such people as that dare to 
demoralize its standards?” 


Pasquali Comes Back 


“Pasquali Comes Back,” says the Chicago Evening Post, 
and adds that Mme. de Pasquali is charming her native 
American audiences from the stage of the Palace Music 
Hall, “I am not an opera singer here,” she said to the 
Post representative, “I’m just one of the family and I love 
it.” And the Post says the audience loves it too, as is to 
be expected, 

The Chicago Daily Journal writes in similar vein re- 
marking that the appearance of this grand opera star on 
the vaudeville stage promises to set the fashion this year, 
and remarks especially upon the vaudevillian clearness of 
her diction—a startling commentary upon the habits of 
grand opera! “Her voice is admirably produced,” says this 
critic, “and has much more the quality of the true colora- 
tura, incisive and firm, than Chicago’s present supply of 
ornamental songbirds can produce. . . . fire and 
brightness of Mme. De Pasquali’s singing rings true to the 
ancient beauties of her art.” . 

The Chicago Evening American speaks of the bird-like 
clarity of her voice and her pleasing presentation. Other 
papers speak in similar spirit, and it is evident that this 
brilliant American artist is making as good in vaudeville as 
she did in grand opera. 


Julia Glass to Give Aeolian Hall Recital 


Julia Glass, the well known young American pianist, who 
has appeared in many concerts here, will give her first re- 
cital of the season in Aeolian Hall, November 21. She 
will then fill a number of engagements on her way to Los 
Angeles, where she will appear with orchestra under Con- 
ductor Rothwell. 
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PERCY GRAINGER CROSSES SOUTH AUSTRALIAN DESERT ON FOOT 


covered, alone and on foot, the 
“sandy desert” of South Australia that lies between Adelaide 
and Melbourne. He negotiated the eighty miles in three 
days, leavitig Tailem Bend on Tuesday oe (July 15) 
and reaching Keith, Thursday evening (July 17), sleeping 
out the two intervenitig nights and carrying a pack, —— 
ing forty-two poutids, which contained food and water for 


Percy Grainger recentl 





PERCY GRAINGER 
hiking across the desert in South Australia, 


a week, as well as a sleeping bag, raincoat, change of 
shoes, etc. The composer-pianist writes of his’ trip, under 
date of July 23, as follows: 

“In my early childhood my dear mother and I often 
crossed this desert country in the train whilst traveling to 
Adelaide from Melbourne and vice versa. I remember 
waking early in the bright summer mornings and seeing the 
gently undulating sandy plains, clad with low bushy shrub, 
roll past our windows and thinking it the most entrancin 
scenery I had seen. Even at that early age I longed to wal 
through the “sandy desert,” and that yearning has never left 
me, nor has the vividness of that impression of my Austral- 
ian childhood ever been quite equalled by anything I have 
later seen in several continents. Indeed, I can recall nothing 
of equal loveliness and poetic charm elsewhere, unless it be 
the exquisitely colored deserts of Southern California and 
the romantic heather-lands of Jutland (Denmark). It is 
really a misnomer to call the country between Cook’s Plains 
and Bordertown a “desert,” since it abounds with a very 
great variety of shrubs, grasses and creepers. In fact an 
extreme variety of shapes, contours and colors is the out- 
standing quality of this country and makes it so unusually 
appealing to the eye of a painter. In these respects it can 
boast of a far wider range of contrasts than mere heavily 
timbered land. 

“The prevailing growth is, of course, the mallee, a kind 
of stunted eucalyptus, which shoots out richly, immediately 
above its roots, into a broad round bush somewhat like a 
giant powder-puff. Its fresh green leaves grow on darkly 
scarlet stems which become a brilliant wine-red towards the 
tips. Thus the commonest bush of mallee is, in itself, a 
thing of exquisite coloration and vivid contrasts. Quite 
otherwise, in line and tint, are the stunted shrubs of she-oak, 
that spring from the earth much as a narrow sheet of flame 
rises from the fire—low at the base and flaring unevenly 
towards middle and top. These are of a sage green or sage 
yellow tone when alive, and blue-grey when dry or dead. 
Another brilliant color contrast is afforded by ruddy creepers 
that trail with long arabesqued fingers along the whitish- 
grey sand. Some sections abound in “honey-suckle trees”— 
ample bushes upon which the numberless seeds or flowers 
show like yellow bottle-brushes amidst the light green foli- 
age. Interspersed among all these other growths are plenty 
of yaccas, resembling tall bull-rushes and throwing their 
black spears up above man’s-height. Amongst the smaller 
bushes are several rust-red or russet-brown in hue, and 
there is no lack of various kinds of heath-yellow, 
magneta, etc. 

“The impression of rich variety left by this kind of land- 
scape lies not only in the diversity of types, shapes, tints 
that flourish, but largely to the fact that the stunted size 
of the bushes enables the foot-farer to cast his eye over 
large areas, comprising most or all of these types, at one 
moment. Thus, shrub is superimposed upon shrub, making 
delicious patterns, and the fan-like outlines of grasses and 
rushes and the flaring formations of she-oak are silhouetted 
against the more bulky contours of the larger bushes, while 
as regards color a myriad variety of sage greens and 


yellows stand out from each other and from patches of 

netas, yellows, scarlets of whitish-greys in kaleidioscopic 
multitudin< pregnant messages these desert 
scenes would convey to a gifted painter of decorative ten- 
derness! When one sees the strangely-patterned hill-scapes 
of Tahiti one understands easily enough how the highly 
decorative later art of Paul Gaugain came into being. And 
when one feasts one’s eye on the lavish scroll-work of this 
South Australian desert one can readily imagine the delicate 
and subtle schools of Australian decorative art to which 
these native influences will give rise in due course. 

“But all the richness of the plant life is no whit more 
lovely than the flowing lines of the earth itself, which rise 
and fall gently, mile after mile, with a soothing billowy 
rhythm; never hilly enough to cut off vistas of wide ex- 
pafises. here we come to the charm that desert and 
prairie lands, above all others, held for dreamy and artistic 
natures—a charm that was first explained to me by Karl 
Klimsch, a fine musician, painter and philosopher, and who, 
incidentally, was the only really inspiring and helpful teacher 
I ever encountered in the art of musical composition. 

“Karl Klimsch said: ‘While the grandeurs of mountain 
scenery appeal to the rougher and more dramatic side of 
man, it is the gentler and more subjective nature of the 
plains and prairies that create the dreamer and the intro- 
spective thinker. The softer shadings of emotion are en- 
ticed forth by the great empty spaces, whose vague horizons 
exert a rare stimulus to the more subtle chambers of our 
imagination, whereas in the mountains our musings are cut 
short by the hard but magnificent facts of rocky walls.’ 

“This explains why it is that such specially poetic and 
dreamy artists as Hans Christian Andersen, J. P. Jacobsen, 
Chopin, Walt Whitman, Edgar Lee Masters are practi- 
cally without exception the products of flat countries and 
the great plains. 

“For the musician, the desert is teeming in music, for 
singing birds abound on all hands. In passing I should 
like to remark that the Australian magpie seems to me the 
most prolific and exquisite singer I have ever encountered 
anywhere—so infinitely varied in his cadences, so wide in 
his intervallic range. 

“But what strange irony did it happen that the early 
British settlers termed the native Australian birds ‘song- 
less’ when, actually, they are so much more melodious and 
diversified than anything Europe can offer along these 
lines? 

“When a boy of sixteen or seventeen, I began a chamber 
music work entitled Bush-music, expressive of the impres- 
sions I had received from the South Australia ‘sandy desert,’ 
and in the near future I hope to complete this work. An- 
other piece emanating from similar origins is my Colonial 
Song. 

“The sandy nature of much of the soil and the weight of 
my pack naturally made my pace slow. I found the country 
traversed ideal for such a lone jaunt, and the sunny days 
and bright moonlit nights of winter perfect beyond descrip- 
tion. I shall always count those three days as one of the 
most golden experiences of my life.” 











BEATRICE MACK, 
whose successes in opera in Italy last year have been 
recorded in the Musica, Courter, will give @ song recital 
at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, October 14. Her pro 
gram is an unusually interesting one, including three songs 
quite new to New York audiences, and several unfamiliar 
ones by Schubert, Leo Blech, Hrneat Moret and Florent 
Schmitt. Madeleine Marshall Simon will accompany the 
singer at the piano, Miss Mack is a pupil of Bessie Bowie, 
who has just reopened her New York studio for a busy fall 
season, 


Claudia Muzio Off for Coast 


Claudia Muzio recently returned from South America, 
following a series of triumphs, and left the next day for 
San Francisco to make some guest appearances with the 
San Francisco Opera Company. 


Estelle Liebling Artist-Pupil Sings Norma 

Frances Paperte, who was one of the New York Stadium 
winners, was engaged to sing Adalgisa in Norma with the 
Manhattan Opera Company. 
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LAURIE MERRILL CHATS ABOUT EUROPEAN TRIP 








Laurie Merrill returned recently from a delightful trip 
abroad. She left New York the middle of June, going at 
once to Paris for two successful recitals, Next a visit was 
made to Biarritz, where she found the famous spot very 
fascinating and of interest in many respects Then Miss 
Merrill went to Spain, where she remained for ten days. 
Two recitals—again successful ones—were given in Madrid, 
and the same number in Barcelona, It is said that she is 
the only American girl who has ever given an all-Spanish 
program in costume there. M 

“The Spanish people,” the singer told the writer, “are 





THE SUCCESS OF 
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CARMEN 


Every singer who essays to portray the eneerugutous but 


fascinating gypsy has her own idea of the attributes o this type. 
It is safe to assume, also, that each auditor has his or her 
precoriceived notion of their ideal Carmen, Miss de Mette 
made her a very beautiful and entirely physical enchantress, 
withSut any attempt at the seductiveness which by many is 
conéidered a very necessary attribute for the betrayal of a 
mere man ; 4 

Vocally she is well endowed with a rich contralto voice, 
which she uses to good advantage. She is intensely dramatic 
and her impassioned scenes with Don Jose were most intense. 
—Post 

A Carmen as sultry as the evening was to be seen and heard 
last night at the Zoo when Stella de Mette made her debut 
with the Zoo Opera Company as Bizet's tempestuous heroine. 
Miss de Mette’s was a distinctly individual interpretation of the 
cigarette maker. Her Carmen was an absolutely elemental 
creature quite innocent of any subtlety and coanes with a 
gutterish background. Her scenes of coquetry were ablaze with 
animality or rather they smoldered with it. Only certain old 
English terms could describe this Carmen, but unfortunately 
the terms are no longer used in polite society. The characteriza- 
tion was an absolutely legitimate one, for when all’s said and 
done Carmen was “that kind of a girl.” ° 

Miss de Mette was at her best in the earlier part of the 
opera and in the last act, Her voice was quite suited to the 
music which she sang with excellent style. er acting was at 
all times convincing.—Tribune, 

Stella de Mette has created a Carmen, elemental in her pas- 
sion, with a ferocity that kept the interest on high tension. 
Her full voice seemed to have no limitations, and swelled with 
emotion or descended into dramatic utterance with tremendous 
effects which were increased by her facial expressions. Mme. 
de Mette is an emotional actress of marked ability, The Spanish 
shawls afforded graceful poses and gave brilliance to the scene, 
while her seductiveness was typical of the Spanish cigarette 
girl. Her singing was brilliant and true to pitch.—Times-Star. 

The singer who essays the title role of Carmen miust have 
much more than a beautiful voice. She must have a captivating 
personality and dramatic fire as well. She must be proficient in 
the art of coquetry, and she must suggest, by her acting, the 
unrestrained passions of a comperative y primitive woman. To 
say, therefore, that Stella de Mette's interpretation of the title 
role left little or nothing to be desired is tantamount to saying 
that she is an operatic performer of extraordinary merit. Her 
acting and her singing were of an equally high quality. One 
of the outstanding features of her performance was her ren- 
dition of the famous Habanera, which was given with a gypsy- 
like abandon that was infectious.—Enquiver. 


AIDA 


Stella de Mette gave a dynamically effective performance 
as Amneris.-Commercial Tribune. 


LA GIOCONDA 


Stella de Mette deepened the good impression made by her 
Carmen, and Orturd by her wellwrought characterization of 
Laura, Miss De Mette is one of the few opera singers who 
has been given the ability to submerge her own personality 
in that of the character she may be portraying.—Commercial 
Tribune. é 

Stella de Mette gave an impressive performance as the 
wayward Duchess who deserts her husband for another. She 
endowed the role with deep feeling and womanly dignity.— 


Enquirer. 
LOHENGRIN 


Ortrud was portrayed by Mme, de Mette of Carmen fame. 
Mme. de Mette made a orieng. Ortrud, her voice uttering a 
mezzo quality seldom heard in Cincinnati. She made the role 
vivid and impressive with a fine climax in the last act.— 
Times-Star, 

Stella de Mette’s full and mellow tones lent dignity and a 
certain cerie quality to the role of the sorceress, Ortrud.——En- 
quirer. 
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most hospitable and always are putting themselves 
at one’s disposal. They seemed to like me very much 
as they do in Cuba and appreciated my studying and 
learning their music. And here I must say that the 
rhythm of Spanish music can hardly be expressed by 
the piano; it also needs that slight movement of the 
shoulder, head or hands, And probably in no coun- 
try has the dance music been developed in so many 
beautiful and intricate forms, fiery and tempestuous, 
or sentimentally languorous. 

“The children of Spain begin to learn the art of 
dancing while very young, as it takes months and 
years of training to perfect the subtlety of move- 
ment necessary to portray the meaning of the music, 
and the use of the castanets, easy as it looks, is ac- 
quired only by patient, arduous effort. 

“I think I have been able to get the most out of the 
lovely Spanish songs because I have read and studied 
all the information I could find on that subject. And 
do you know there are hundreds of Spanish songs in 
Spain with which we are not familiar? 

“The Spanish love American music and know the 
best. They ask for Beach, MacDowell and Chad- 
wick. This is the program that I gave at Sala Mo- 
zart, Barcelona, on July 11: El majo discreto (Grana- 
dos); Jota and El pafio moruno (De Falla), La 
Ginesta (Pujol), Clavelitos (Valverde) ; Gavotte de 
Manon (Massenet), Romance (Debussy), Le coeur 
da ma mie (Delcroze), L’heure exquise (Hahn), I 
neige (Bemberg), Life (Curren), The False Prophet 
(Scott), Down in the Forest (Ronald), Ma Li'l 
Batteau (Strickland), To a Messenger (La Forge), 
Virgilia Rueping, accompanante.” 

The Gaceta de Cataluna of July 20 commented ag; 
follows about Miss Merrill’s concert there: “We 
have had with us an American guest of honor, Laurie 
Merrill, who, in her artistic tour of Europe, gave two 
concerts in Barcelona, comprising one of all-Span- 
ish songs, and the other of songs of her own coun- 
try, Spain and France. She permitted us to admire 
excellent training and the beautiful timbre of her 
voice. Miss Merrill is an artist well known in all 
parts of the musical world,” 

“And here is one of my progtams for Paris,” said 
Miss Merrill. “I gave this with M. J. Delaquerriere, 
July 3: Vous Dansez, marquise (Gaston Lemaire), 
d’Une prison (Reynaldo Hahn), Serenade du Pas- 
sant (Massenet), Mandoline (Debussy), Laurie 
Merrill; Les anes du Caire (Nerini), La chevelure 
(Debussy), Serenade (Moussorgsky), La flute en- 
chante (Ravel), M. J. Delaquerriere; El majo dis- 
creto (Granados), A la luz dela luna (Michelene), 
The Sea (MacDowell), Sonny Boy (Curran), Laurie 
Merrill; Come sorga la luna (Gastfilli), Cancion 
(Manuel de Falla), O Men from the Fields (Bryce- 
son Treharne), Do Not Go, My Love (Hageman), 
M. J. Delaquerriere. Au Piano: M. Schleider, de 
New York.” 

L’Information of Paris, dated July 17, said in part: 
“Laurie Merrill gave a very interesting concert. She 
is an excellent New York artist, a soprano of great 
talent, whose first appearance here had a great ef- 
fect upon the public.” 

Le Gaulois was equally complimentary: “That 
delicious New York artist, whose talent as a singer 
and oe performances won for her a great suc- 
cess 

L’Eclair said: “The excellent singer is an artist 
whose talent as a singer and whose personality much 
impressed the large audience.” 

_“Miss Merrill in her first appearance in Paris, at the Salle 
Gaveau, won a fine success,” was the comment of Le Petit 
Journal. 

Incidentally, Miss Merrill was highly complimented in 
Paris upon her excellent French diction—something of 
which she ought to be very proud. 

“In Spain, the theater begins at eleven at night and ends 
at two. The vaudeville shows are extremely modest and we 
also enjoyed several good ‘zarzuellas’ with music or musical 
comedies. 

“Madrid is an unusually clean and beautiful city, and its 
people are justly proud of the splendid and dignified build- 
ings, monumental arches, and well kept parks filled with 
fine statues, palms and flowers. The Casa de Correas, or 
post-office, is the finest building of its kind in the world. 

“Barcelona is most fascinating or interesting in its two- 
fold aspect. The ancient portion of the city, where are to 
be found old Roman columns, and 4th and 9th Century 
cathedrals with beautiful windows, and the modern part, 
which is most progressive with fine stores and attractive 
homes with their long windows, balconies and many flowers, 

“The drive at twilight on The Ronda is a not-to-be- 
forgotten event for a visitor, when the finest people of the 
city are always to be seen in their carriages and cars, as this 
is the most important ceremony of the day. 

“Barcelona has the distinction of: having an unusually 
fine Museum of Natural History. 

“The Basque songs of the people of the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains are very lovely. It would be difficult to excel the 
people of Spain in courtesy, kindness to visitors and their 
wonderful love and reverence of their country. 

“From Spain we went to Nice and the southern part of 
France the wine-producing section. The peasants 
are so extremely neat. You see them working out in the 
field happy and smiling, the women many times wearing a 
clean, smart-looking, kerchief on their heads. And how 
beautiful France is! 

“From Nice we went to the Monte Carlo—a wonder 
place. And we won a little at the tables,” she laughed. 
“Next on to Genoa,’ Milan, the Italian lakes, and Switzer- 
land. At Interlakén I heard Marguerite Sylva sing and 
the people went mad over her. She sang so beautifully. 
Then back to Paris for two recitals in two weeks, Next 
Ostend for a few days before going to Dover and eventu- 
ally London, where we stayed a week prior to ‘sailing for 
home. While traveling in Spain, one looks for miles upon 
exquisite castles of Moorish architecture, which you finally 
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LAURIE MERRILL 

discover are but the handiwork of nature, these seeming 
castles formed by the volcanic upheaval of past ages. This 
is doubly deceiving because of the many real old Moorish 
ruins to be found throughout Spain.” 

Miss Merrill has already begun her season, having given 
four recitals in September. A feature of her work will 
be costume recitals. In January and February, she will 
make a tour of the South and Cuba. She is a charming, 
young artist, attractive to the eye, and thoroughly alive, 
which facts account for her vivacious manner. She is 
also sincere in all that she undertakes—no doubt, one of 
the reasons for her artistic success. ss 


Caroline Lowe Pupil in Buddies 


Ralph Pembleton, an artist-pupil of Mme. Caroline Lowe, 
recently completed a successful season as the tenor in 
Buddies and now is singing in Blossom Time, making a 
forty weeks’ tour of the South, 
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Hurlbut’s Los Angeles Classes Close 


Harold Hurlbut, New York teacher of singing and ex- 
ponent of Jean de Reszke’s latest ideas, recently held his 
nineteenth vocal clinic in Los Angeles. This was the first 
clinic at which a very limited number of outsiders were 
permitted to attend by special invitation. The newspapers 
of the Southwest, week after week, have published en- 
thusiastic reviews of Mr. Hurlbut’s clinics and his novel 
presentation of the “de Reszke vocal science from the men- 
tal viewpoint.” The Examiner and the Times comment 
with special interest on his system of “experting” the tech- 
nic of teachers and professional singers, and the Star-News 
has expressed repeatedly the appreciation of the public at 
receiving Mr. Hurlbut’s loyal and inspiring description of 
the great de Reszke and his “world message.” The Pacific 
Coast Musician finds gratification in Mr. Hurlbut’s “ex- 
tension of his Los Angeles master class course of five 
weeks to the ‘record breaking’ period of sixteen weeks.” 

The consensus of opinion of Mr. Hurlbut’s pupils—both 
artists and teachers—is summed up in these few words: 
“An absolutely new conception of Jean de Reszke demon- 
strated in work of the most astounding efficiency,” and 
many new students are taking his condensed “early fall 
course” with note-book outline of study for each individ- 
ual to work out this winter until Mr. Hurlbut’s return from 
New York in June. His New York studio opens early in 
October. 


Alma Simpson Entertains 


On Thursday evening, September 18, in the Mary Stuart 
studios at Carnegie Hall, Alma Simpson, the internationally 
popular soprano, was the hostess of a delightful musical 
evening, the guest of honor being Godfrey Ludlow. Mr. 
Ludlow, an Australian violinist, who made an excellent 
impression at his American debut at Aeolian Hall last 
spring, gave much pleasure to the guests by playing several 
groups of short numbers, which included his arrangement 
of the French Hymn; ‘Allegro Giocosa, Handel-Harty ; 
his own arrangement of Tango Serenade, Simon; a dainty 
Will o’ the Wisp, Reeve; Londonderry Air, O’Connor- 
Morris; several Kreisler numbers and others. Mr. Ludlow 
has such a command of technic that one is not conscious 
of that itself, but is impressed by the warmth of expression, 
the beautiful tone and the finesse of his playing. Carl 
Cochens, a young American baritone, gave added pleasure 
by singing with artistic style and in a rich, resonant voice, 
the Prologue from Pagliacci and some Scandinavian songs 
by Peters. After this delightful program the guests re- 
mained to enjoy a social evening. 





Schola Cantorum Plans 


The Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schindler, conductor, an- 
nounces its sixteenth season. There will be a concert at 
Carnegie Hall, December 30, when Chabrier’s Briseis and 
one act from Rimsky- -Korsakoff’s Sadko will be sung. On 
February 24 there will be a program of American, British, 
German, Spanish and Swiss songs a capella. 

The Schola Cantorum will also rehearse the choral part 


of Mahler’s Second Symphony and Bach's St. Matthew Pas- 
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sion, which will be given in the spring by the Philharmonic 
Society under Willem Mengelberg. 


Jorgen Bendix Makes New York Opera Debut 


Jorgen Bendix, the noted Danish baritone, who created an 
excellent impression at his Aeolian Hall debut concert last 


JORGEN BENDIX 


spring, is making his New York opratic debut this week 
with the San Carlo Opera Company, as Escamillo in Car- 
men. He will be heard the following week as Scarpia_ in 
Tosca and then will tour as one of the San Carlo stars, Be- 
cause of the interest which this young artist has already 
aroused in Europe, in both concert and opera, and the com- 
mendation and attention following his successful initial New 
York appearance, much may be expected from him. 

Mr. Bendix has appeared as soloist with the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society in London, Albert Coates, conducting; as 
soloist at the famous Manchester Halle concerts, and with 
many of the leading European orchestras. He has also sung 
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in the largest European theaters, in the Stuttgart Opera, 
Theatre de la Monnaie, San Carlos Opera in Lisbon, 
Royal Theatre in Copenhagen, Finnish Opera in Helsingfors, 
and many others, Last year he made an extended concert tour 
in Germany, which was attended by great success. The Con- 
tinental critics commented, as did the English critics, on his 
rich, beautiful voice, exceptional vocal control, versatility, 
dramatic insight and artistic individuality, as well as his 
sincerity and delightful personality. He was enthusiastically 
received at his New York recital last Fe bruary, and Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza showed his interest in the singer by attend 
ing. Again Mr, Bendix drew forth praise from the critics 
as to his voice, technic and musical understanding. 

For six months past Mr. Bendix has been coaching his 
operatic roles as well as concert re parton with Romualdo 
Sapio and Clementine de Vere Sapio, and feels he 
owes much to their authoritative and inspirational guidance 
He considers Mr. and Mrs, Sapio among the best vocal 
teachers with whom it has been his good fortune to work 


Mannes School Faculty Returns 


Of the fifty members of the David Mannes Music School 
faculty who are returning to New York from other parts of 
the country and from Europe for the school opening on 
October 9, many have spent the summer in professional ac 
tivities. Rosario Scalero, who was scheduled to arrive in 
New York this week aboard the S.S. France, has been 
teaching several of his Mannes School students at his home 
in Brusson in the Italian Alps. Berthe Bert had charge of 
the pianists who studied in Paris during May and June 
with Cortot, whose representative she is at the New York 
School. Giulio Silva conducted a special early summer 
course at the school before leaving for his eowi. in Rome 
Fraser Gange sang in several Eastern States. Scipione Guidi 
returns from Maine and Sandor Harmati from Lenox, Mass., 
where he has been rehearsing with the Lenox String Quar 
tet, as has Wolfe Wolfinsohn, following his arrival from 
England. Alix Young Maruchess was in England visiting 
her father, a Member of Parliament. Warren Case spent 
the vacation period at Chautauqua, assisting Ernest Hutche- 
son in his teaching there. Janet Ramsay was at her home 
in Erie, Pa., where it is rumored she has been writing a 
second novel after the success of her first book, The High 
Road. Marion Cassell assisted Robert Schmitz at his classes 
in Wisconsin. Ralph Leopold was at Cape Cod wing de 
Vreux has been heard in Brussels during the summer 

Among those teachers at the school who spent the summer 
in or near New York City are Katherine Bacon, Greta 
Torpadie, Newton Swift (who taught at New York Univer 
sity) and Dorothy Jage. Felix Satmond, who is to hold 
special classes for cellists, has been summering in Connecti 
cut. The directors, Mr. and Mrs. Mannes, reached New 
York on September 20, having passed the vacation period 
in Switzerland and Northern Italy. 


Evelyn Heller Sings in Loveland 
Evelyn Heller, soprano, pupil of J. Van Bommel, and at 
present in The Miracle, has been singing Mana-Zucca's 
ballad, Those Days Gone By, with much success. 
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SOUSA’S BAND OPENS BOSTON SEASON 
WITH MARJORIE MOODY AS SOLOIST 





Symphony Hall Crowded for Both Concerts and Audiences Most Enthusiastic — Koussevitzky’s Opening Programs 
Announced—Malcolm Lang to Conduct Cecelia Society—Other News 


Joston, Mass., September 27.—Last Sunday afternoon 
and evening Lieutenant-Commander John Philip Sousa 
and his justly celebrated band opened the Boston musical 
season with two concerts at Symphony Hall. The program 
for both concerts was as follows: overture, Maximilian 
Robespierre, or The Last Day of the Reign of Terror, 


Litolf; cornet solo, Our Maud, Short; suite, El Capitan and 
His Friends, Sousa; vocal solo, Polonaise, from Mignon, 
Thomas; symphonic poem, Don Juan, Strauss; fantasia, 
Music of the Minute, Sousa; saxophone solos; march 
The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, Sousa; 
xylophon solo, The Pin Wheel, Carey; Carnival Night in 
Naples, Massenet. 


Mr. Sousa is a favorite in this city and capacity audiences 
filled the hall on both occasions. The band played with 
its customary virtuosity and both audiences insisted on 
numerous encores, Needless to add, Mr. Sousa sprinkled 
the old favorites generously among these encores 

A great many members of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery attended the concert in the evening in recogni- 
tion of Mr. Sousa’s naming his new march The Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company. In behalf of the mem- 
bers of the company, Governor Cox presented the band 
a silver humidor formed in the shape of a 
appropriate inscription. The prin- 
cipal soloist was Marjorie Moody, the popular soprano, 
who has toured with Sousa for several seasons. Miss 
Moody disclosed her fine flexible voice and her abilities as 


leader with 
shell and bearing an 


an interpreter in the ornate Polonaise from Mignon. En- 
thusiastic applause necessitated the addition of extra pieces. 
The other soloists were John Dolan, cornetist, Robert 


saxophone, and George Carey, xylophone. 


KoussevitzKy’s OPENING PROGRAMS 


Serge Koussevitzky, the new conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, now announces the programs with 
which he will make his first appearances in this country, 
both at the opening of the symphony season on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, October 10-11, and at 
the second pair of concerts on October 17-18. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky will first assemble the orchestra for rehearsal 
next Thursday morning. 

The first program will consist of a concerto of Vivaldi, 
by Siloti, Weber's overture to 
excerpts—the Bacchanale from 


Gooding, 


orchestra 


arranged for r 
Wagnerian 


Oberon, two 
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Tannhauser and the Funeral March from The Dusk of 
the Gods—Honegger’s Pacific 231 (describing a _ three- 
ton American locomotive in action), and Scriabin’s Poem 
of Ecstasy. 

The second program will include Handel's concerto 
grosso in_D minor, a dance of Debussy arranged by 
Ravel, deFalla’s Love Magic (first performance in Amer- 
ica), and Beethoven's fifth symphony in C minor. 

Marcotm Lance to Conpuct Cecetta Soctets 

Malcolm Lang, widely known musician in this city, 
has been appointed conductor of the Cecelia Society in 
place of Agide Jacchia, who resigned. Mr. g is a 
son of B. J. Lang, who founded this same society fifty 
years ago. 

CarMeELA Ippotito To Appear WitH Detroit SymPpHony 

Carmela Ippolito, violinist, has just been booked for an 
appearance as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
on March 8. Miss Ippolito’s Boston recital takes place 
in Jordan Hall on October 31 

Jean Notan to Have Active Season 

Jean Nolan, the Irish mezzo-soprano, who met with 
tremendous success on the occasion of her first visit to 
this country last spring when she appeared in Town 
Hall, New York, and Jordan Hall, Boston, will return, to 
this country the middle of October. She is booked for 
appearances at Aeolian Hall, New York; Jordan Hall, 
Boston, October 30; Harvard Musical Association, Decem- 
ber 5; Moses Greeley Parker Course in Lowell, December 
7. Her manager, Aaron Richmond, reports considerable 
interest in this artist and her return is being looked for- 
ward to with expectancy. 

Recirats Unperk Davis-CHase MANAGEMENT 

Anita Davis-Chase, the enteprising manager of this city, 
announces the following Jordan Hall recitals for the month 
of October: Wednesday evening, October 22, Soctate Bar- 
ozzi, violinist; Saturday evening, October 25, Raymond 
Havens, pianist ; Wednesday evening, October 29, Arthur 
Hartmann, violinist. Mrs. Chase will also present in 
recital Myra Hess, the admirable English pianist, and will 
announce the date of this recital shortly. ce 


Nevill-Smith Settles in New York 

H. Nevill-Smith, the well known Australian baritone, 
who has recently arrived from Europe, has opened a vocal 
studio at the Burrows Studios, 44 West 94th street. Mr. 
Nevill-Smith has had many years’ experience as a recital- 
ist and as a vocal teacher in European cities, as well as in 
Australia and New Zealand. Upwards of five hundred 
students have passed through Mr. Nevill-Smith’s vocal 
studios, many of whom are successful singers on the operatic 
stage and the concert platform, while others are prominent 
teachers of singing. 

In 1909 he inaugurated recitals of English song at the 
Berlin University. The custom of using English songs to 
illustrate classes in phonetics has proved of great value, 
and Mr. Nevill-Smith deserves credit for introducing this 
work in Berlin. Having spent many years on the Continent, 
he is an excellent linguist, speaking Italian, French, German 
and, of course, English. These languages he includes in 
his recital programs. Whilst in Rome he sang for a very 
eminent Italian baritone from the Constanzi Opera House. 
“You sing like an Italian,” exclaimed Signor. “Your Ital- 
ian diction is excellent and you understand the old Italian 
method of singing.” 

Although Mr. Nevill-Smith is an excellent coach of 
repertory, he firmly believes in the establishment of a sound 
technic for each student. He says: “Every student of sing- 
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i World’s Famous Contralto 


ing must be equipped in the studio with the necessary means 
ultimately to sing with ease all the works that will be re- 
quired of him or her as the case may be.” Although a 
strong adherent of the old Italian school of singing— 
largely based on pure, natural function and taught by imi- 
tation—he considers that the time has now come when it 
is necessary to unite this outlook with the physiological 
standpoint and modern voice research, so ably se forth by 
Dr. Frank Miller in his well known work, Vocal—Art— 
Science. 





Verdi Club Announcement 


For the season 1924-25 the Verdi Club, Florence Foster 
Jenkins, president, announces three musical mornings, two 
musical and dramatic afternoons, an operatic performance 
followed by a pageant, and the eighth annual ball of the 
Silver Skylarks, to be given at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Patronesses for the ball (given for the benefit of the Vet- 
erans’ Mountain Camp) will be held responsible for no less 
than five tickets. The annual Rose Breakfast will be given 
at the Westchester Biltmore Country Club April 30, 1925. 
Tables will seat ten. 

Features of the season will be a musicale and dance to 
be given by the president in the grand ballroom of the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, October 30 (Hallowe'en); a celebration of 
Verdi's birthday on October 9, a Blue Bird supper dance 
in the Glow Room of the Hotel Majestic, and a New Year’s 
Eve supper and dance at the Ritz-Carlton. Additional in- 
formation may be obtained from the president, Florence 
Foster Jenkins. 


Story & Clark Continue Musicales 


The Story & Clark Piano Company has issued programs 
anncuncing the continuation of its musicales, which began 
last May. The fifth in this series will be given today 
(Thursday, October 2). These concerts are given every 
Thursday afternoon at 2:45 o’clock under the direction of 
Frank C. Barber, at the Story & Clark concert salon, 33 West 
57th street. The opening concert is a specially selected pro- 
gram from Wagner's Ring and is to be given by members of 
the English Grand Opera Company, under the direction of 
Andreas Dippel and Ignatz Waghalter. The sixth musicale, 
on October 9, will be given by such artists as Robertina 
Robertson, contralto ; Carl F. Mathieux, tenor, and Regina 
Schiller, accompanist; they will be heard in works from 
Russell, Ronald, Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Cadman, 
Verdi, and other well known composers. These concerts 
are open to the public. 


Telmanyi Playing in Spain 

Emil Telmanyi, the Hungarian Maen is engaged this 
month for a tour of Spain, which will begin on October 
10, under the direction of Sociedad Musical Daniel. He 
will play at least fifteen recitals in the principal cities, 
and also appear with orchestra. The tour will end in the 
middle of November, and Telmanyi will then go back 
to his native land for more concerts. The Danish pianist, 
Christian Christiansen, will a him on both tours, 
and each program will include at I at least one sonata. 


Estelle Liebling’s Stra Straussiana Sung 


Marye Berne, coloratura soprano, who is touring Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Alaska, is singing Miss Liebling's 
Straussiana at all her concerts. Straussiana is an arrange- 
ment which Miss Liebling made for Frieda Hempel of a 
number of the most beautiful waltzes of Johann Strauss; 
it is a very brilliant coloratura number. 
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MME. D’ORME BAKER BELIEVES “SINGER SHOULD BE 
TAUGHT BY A SINGER WHOSE VOICE IS IN ITS PRIME” 


Distinguished Artist and Teacher Arrives From Europe With an Artist-Pupil and Will Give Americans the Advantage of 
Her Method—Pupil of Manuel Garcia, Mathilde Marchesi, Sbriglia, Jean Bouhy and Jean de Reszke— 
Explains “Direction of the Breath” 


When Mme. D'Orme Baker starts off by telling you 
that she was a pupil of Manuel Garcia, you take a good 
look at her and then think to yourself, “Why should this 
lady try to spoof me?” but when you stop to realize that 
Garcia did not die until 1906, at the tender age of 101, 
and that he was Mme. Baker's first teacher, you accept 
her statement after all.. Later she went to Paris and 
studied successively with the most famous teacher there, 
Marchesi (the famous mother Mathilde, not Blanche), 
Sbriglia, Jean Bouhy and Jean de Reszke, all of them 

ssed on now except the latter, who, hale and hearty, 
is still busy teaching at seventy-six. But from none of 
them did she get what she was looking for, that perfectly 
free, unhampered, unforced emission and the mastery 
which enables a singer to command this at all times. 

So she worked at it herself—and that she found the 
secret is apparent to anyone who hears her, It is ap- 
mete that the public also thought so, for her success in 

ngland was notable. She sang everywhere that one 
sings—at the Promenade concerts, the London Symphony 
Orchestra concerts, the Royal Albert Hall special concerts 
and the International Celebrity concerts of 1923-24, besides 


being for five years prima donna at Her Majesty’s Theater. 
Her stage name was Aileen D’Orme. 

Just how she finally learned the secret that she had 
been looking for is an interesting story in itself, though 
it need not be gone into in detail now. It concerns the 
driver of a cart, who delivered coals (as we call them 
in England) at Mme. Baker’s house, and attracted her 
attention through the possession of a rich, sonorous voice, 
which he used to yell at his horses and which, in its tre- 
mendous size, was all out of proportion to the diminutive 
little man himself. In fact, it cost Mrs. Baker only a 
shilling, bestowed on this person, to get the clue to what 
she wanted. 

Now Mme. 
namely, that * 


Baker was possessed of a peculiar idea, 
‘singing should be taught by a singer whose 
voice is in its prime.” So, anxious that others should 
learn the secret that was hers, she gave up her public 
career while still at the height of her powers and has 
come to New York to teach. And with her has come 
one of her very first pupils, Joan Ashley. Joan Ashley, 
incidentally, is a well known English artist, who has been 
singing there for many years past and who became con- 
vinced that she wanted to learn what Mme. Baker had to 
teach her;-so she also gave up her own career for the 
present to come over here, work with Mme. Baker, and 
assist her in the studio. 


“DireEcTION OF THE Breatu” 


And what is it that Mme. Baker discovered? Well, 
in a word, that the breath is the all important thing; that 
perfect control of “the direction of the breath,” as she 
calls it, is the great requisite for a free and proper pro- 
duction of the voice. When Mme. Baker says “direction 
of the breath,” she knows exactly what she means, and 
she explains that it must be thrown directly up “into the 
mask,” as the French call it. But such a term means 
nothing to the layman, until he has seen Mme. Baker her- 
self illustrate it. This brings up another point, namely, 
that Mme. Baker is frank enough to say that “imitation is 
inevitable and necessary for the imparting of all art. 
Demonstration of sound must be given.” Now a great 
many teachers are horror-struck at the idea that their 





pupils should imitate them. Mme. Baker is frank enough 
to claim that it is absolutely necessary, and nine out of ten 
will agree with her, that more is learned by imitation than 
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by all the lecturing in the world put together. “That,” 
says Mme. Baker, “is the reason why singing must be 
taught by a teacher who is also a singer and whose voice 
is in its prime.” And of course, there is insistence upon 
diaphragmatic breathing for the developing of the lung 
power. 


Says Mme. Baker: “Nothing is gained by discussing 





MME. BAKER’S IDEA IS THAT: 


Individual progress is founded on intelligent rea- 
soning and constructive thinking. 

Diaphragmatic breathing is splendid for the con- 
stitution, but is of no use to the singer unless in- 
telligently applied to vocalization. 

In all kinds of study, imitation of the teacher is 
essential; therefore every vocal teacher should be 
a singer still in the prime of-life, with voice un- 
impaired. 

The reason for the dearth of dependable singers 
is the want of teachers; and the faults of voice 
production are the result of teachers who cannot sing 
themselves or who are already on the decline. 











Time for that when the 
must understand exactly 
master of the situation— 
the singre’s instru. 


the ‘higher planes of thinking.’ 
singer is equipped. The pupil 
what she is doing and must be 
not sometimes, but always. The voice, 


ment, must always be the same. The tones must always 
have the same placement, so that neither nervousness, nor 
indisposition, nor colds (except laryngitis) affects the 


qualities. It is only thus that the singer becomes depend- 
able and the voice becomes in truth one’s livelihood.” 

Mme, Baker, with all teachers who have the real in- 
terest of music at heart, deplores haste in study, but says 
that this “direction of breathing” method is such that a 
pupil cannot fail to learn a great deal within a comparatively 
short time, usually a few months. Also that all of her 
pupils, having once learned what she has taught them, can 
teach the same to others. And furthermore, that what 
is taught makes the voice so secure that it actually im- 
proves with age instead of deteriorating 

So here is one more teacher come to show us something 


new about an art that is as old as it is uncertain. Mme 
Baker has a great deal of confidence in herself, and what 
is more, she inspires confidence in others In her own 
singing she has the proof of what can be accomplished 
through the application of her ideas, and in the singing 
of Miss Ashley, the proof that she can communicate it 
to others. It is a fair field and no favorite—and one 
feels very sure that when the winners are counted, Mme. 


D'Orme Baker will be among those present. H. 0. O 


Estelle Liebling Pupil Engaged by Ziegfeld 

Boyd Schenck, baritone, has been engaged by Florenz 
Ziegfeld and is a member of the cast of Good Gracious 
Anns abelle, in which Billie Burke is to star. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


OTA GYGI AND MARYON VADIE PREPARING 
INNOVATION IN CONCERT ENTERTAINMENT 


The Former for Several Years Was Court Violinist to the King of Spain and the Latter, a Californian, Frequently Is 
Referred to as the “American Genee” 


Maryon Vadie, lyric dancer, whose charming beauty and 
exquisite grace continue to enthrall audiences, will make her 
first New York concert appearance of the season on October 
24, when at Town Hall she will be seen in company with 
Ota Gygi, who for several years was court violinist to the 
King of Spain, and the Maryon Vadie Dancers, 

Pavlowa is said to have described Miss Vadie as “the 
white violet of the dance.” She is a Californian, with 
American and European training, and the title of “American 
Genee” follows her persistently. Miss Vadie is still in her 
teens and began the study of ballet dancing at the age of 
six, in Los Angeles, She shortly became so proficient that 
she was sent abroad to study under the great ballet masters. 

On her return to America Miss Vadie traveled for several 
years with her own company of dancing girls. Many times 
a dark-eyed Spanish violinist appeared on the same program. 
Miss Vadie always stood “off stage” and drank in the music, 
and the violinist in turn became enthralled with her art. The 
result was a wedding. That was several years ago, and the 
romance still lasts 

Speaking of Miss Vadie, the well known critic, Archie 
Bell, said, “As to toe dancing Maryon Vadie, is comparable 
only to Genee, In sheer artistry Vadie excells.” The late 
James Gibbon Huneker said, “Not since the last appearance 
of the Russian Ballet has the choregraphic art been exem- 
plified so refreshingly and poetically, There is no vulgar 
pantomime, no straining after tawdry sensationalism, no 
modern steps, but there is abundance of genuine poetry of 
motion, made incarnate and visible in the lossom grace of 
Maryon Vadie.” Percy Hammond referred to Maryon 
Vadie’s art in glowing terms and added, “Her numbers are 
little masterpieces of rhythmic movement.” 

Ota Gygi, violinist, is a unique blend of artist, visionary 
and showman. He knows the theater in its every branch on 
both sides of the ocean, He was a successful concert artist 
in Europe, before coming to this country to continue his 
career. He has also produced plays in company with Arthur 
Hopkins and independently. He has been a silent partner in 
many dramatic hits, and he once leased the Century Theater 
for a series of Sunday afternoon concerts. He has watched 
the concert field very closely and has made some very perti- 
nent observations, He says: “Where is the creative or- 
ganizer who will modernize the concert field, put it on a 
scientific business basis and eliminate waste, reduce the 
gambling risks of artists and managers, and in a word form 
a circuit that will operate with the efficiency of vaudeville or 
the legitimate?” 

Another problem to be taken up and studied with intelli- 
gence sod on observation is that of the nature of concert 
programs, “I am sure the public likes variety, Cleverly 
devised programs and a united concert field will result in 
prosperity that will make fortunes for artists and managers. 
Together with Miss Vadie I am preparing an innovation in 
concert entertainment, This country absorbs new ideas 
greedily, The iconoclast of today is the conservative of to- 
morrow. We move fast in art, science and commerce, Orn- 
stein is a living example of how quickly America comes to 
understand radical departures from standard practice. 
Once upon a time Wagner, Richard Strauss, Rachmaninoff, 
Debussy, Stravinsky and Ravel were called anarchists of art, 
but ‘teday we speak their language and are looking forward 
for a new message. If what we have to offer is good art it 
will be appreciated even though it crosses the frontiers of 
current concert practice.” 

Ota Gygi has had a colorful life. He possesses an insa- 
tiable intellectual and artistic curiosity and has studied 
wisely. He was born in Vienna, of Spanish and Russian 
parentage, and was a musical prodigy as a youth who studied 
violin under Josef Joachim, although he insists he is for the 
thost part self-taught. He also studied drawing, painting, 
philosophy and the fine arts and took a course in music at 
the Royal Academy, where he was a special pupil of Max 
Bruch in composition. All of this time he was hobnobbing 
with the young intellectuals of Vienna and Berlin, his 
friends being such brilliant’ wits as Liliencron, Dehmel, 
Wedekindt, Wologen and Busoni. He wrote verses which 
found a publisher. Finally he settled upon the violin as his 
career and made a concert tour of Europe which was a great 
success. He played at many royal courts and was decorated 
by King Withelm II, of Wurtemberg, after playing before 
him, aceompanied by Max Schillings. Francis Joseph, of 
Austria-Hungary, decorated him in turn in Vienna, and then 
the King of Spain sent for him and appointed him Profes- 
sor of Music at the age of seventeen. 

At Johnsonburg, N. J., Mr. Gygi has purchased a splen- 
did old estate with a big lake which he has christened Lake 
Maryon, Here the young couple are preparing a summer 
dancing school de luxe for girls of unusual promise. There 
will be bungalows, a stadium, a gymnasium, tennis courts, 
boat houses and every equipment that will make Lake Mar- 
yon an ideal summer school for devotees of the dance, 

Miss Vadie insists her dancers must be musicians and 


thoroughly understand and appreciate the music, they dance, 
for she says otherwise their work is hollow and without 


substance. She believes American girls make the best danc- 
ers and that gloriously gifted artists will develop in this 
country. K. D. 


(See photos on opposite page.) ; 


Leginska Plays “with Consummate Grace 
and’ Delicacy” 


As soloist at a recent “prom” concert in London, under 
Sir Henry Wood, Ethel Leginska was very successful in 
her playing of Mozart's second piano concerto, according 
to the daily press. The London Western Mail says: “The 
solo part was played with consummate grace and delicacy 
by Ethel Leginska,” and the London Daily Telegraph 
writes: “The piano concerto would have been welcome if 
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only for the limpid grace and gossamer delicacy with which 
Leginska played the solo part.” Even the staid Times was 
enthusiastic: “Leginska’s touch was truly Mozartian in its 
delicacy, her conception instinct with lightness and grace.” 


Return Dates for Grace Wood Jess 
Contracts have been signed for Grace Wood Jess, singer 
of folk songs, for five return engagements during her north- 
west tour this fall. They are Portland, Salem and Medford, 
Ore., and Victoria and Vancouver, B. C, The months of 
October and December are solidly booked: in the northwest 
for this popular young artist. 


Francis Moore in New Studio 
Francis Moore announces the removal of his New York 
studio to 212 West Fifty-ninth street. The Brunswick Com- 
yany has recorded Mr. Moore”s The Promised Land, sung by 
‘lizabeth Lennox. 


Enesco Much Honored 


During the past summer Georges Enesco, the Roumanian 
violinist, had conferred upon him the highest degree of Offi- 
cier of the French Legion d’Honneur, ‘he having already 
been since 1912 Chevalier of the French Legion d’Honneur. 
This distinction is unusual at his age, as the Order of the 
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Legion d’Honneur is very rarely, if ever, conferred upon 
any person less than fifty years of age. Also, during the 
past summer, the eminent violinist had conferred upon him 
the degree of Commander of the Belgian Order of Leopold, 
which is analogous to the French Legion d’Honneur. Both 
orders were conferred because of the artistic distinction 
achieved by Enesco in the musical world. 


BIRMINGHAM M. T. A. 

RESUMES ITS MEETINGS 
Other News. 

Birmingham, Ala., September 21.—The department of pub- 
lic school music in the Birmingham city schools has added 
several progressive features this year. Under the capable 
supervision of Leta Kitts, the standards maintained are in 
keeping with those of the prominent cities in America. How- 
ard Wyley of New York, who will teach voice in the Phil- 
lips High School and direct the glee club, is a new member 
of the music faculty. Other new members are Martha Dick 
of Minneapolis, graduate of the McPhail School of Music, 
and Louise White of Sophie Newcombe College, who will 
teach classes in musical appreciation and harmony in the 
Woodlawn High School. 

Tue BirMIncHAM Music TEeacuers’ ASsocIATION. 

The first meeting of the Birmingham Music Teachers’ 
Association for this season was held in Cable Hall, recently. 
The following officers will serve during the year: Abigail 
Crawford, president; Mrs. R. V. Allgood, vice president; 
Olive de Launay, recording secretary; Pearl Rosenfeldt, 
corresponding _ secretary; Marion Stavrowsky, treasurer. 
Committees; Program—Lowela Hanlin, chairman, and 
Mrs, Burr Nabors; social—Corrie Handley Rice, chairman, 
Kate Smith, Bonnie Howard and Mrs, W. C. Vail; artists’ 
course—Mrs. R, V. Allgood, chairman, Grace McCoy Red- 
burn and Doris: Herman; publicity—Alice Graham, chair- 
man; membership—Mrs. George Dupree, chairman. 

The study course this year will iaalaks a series of lectures 
on psychology by Dr, Roy E. Hoke of Birmingham- 
Southern College, who will particularly stress the psychology 
of teaching. The meetings will be held the first Wednesday 
in each month at the Molton Hotel. 

Tue Aciiep Arts CLus. 

A recently organized club, the fruition of the rapid growth 
of this city along art lines, is the Allied Arts Club, It was the 
suggestion of Ferdinand Dunkley, organist and composer, and 
met with cordial response from the artists. The purpose of 
the organization is to foster an art center here and finally to 
secure an art museum. The membership included both cre- 
ative and interpretative artists in music, painting and liter- 
ature. Officers and members of the executive board are 
Ferdinand Dunkley, president; Carrie Hill, first vice-pres- 
ident; J. Louis Schillinger, second vice-president; M. E. 
Lanie, secretary; W.. Paul Prim, treasurer; Hannah Elliot 
and W. Lawrence Meteyarde, members of the board. The 
club. holds its meetings in the attractive studio of Carrie 
Hill, Birmingham’s gifted painter, : 

Music Facuty or tHe Lourie Compton SEMINARY. 

_ The music faculty of the Loulie Compton Seminary in this 
city, which opened auspiciously on September 17, is of high 
caliber. It is the only school in the city that has a pipe organ 
installed for the use of pupils. At the head of the pipe organ 
department is Carol Wilson Luke, graduate of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, who spent last summer under 
the tutelage of Edwin Gray, formerly organist of Rippon 
Cathedral in England. L. Ehren, of the piano department, 
was a pupil of Von Bulow. Emma Reid Mitchell, who 
received her vocal training in Boston and in Italy, will 
teach voice, and direct the choral classes. Marion Mitchell, 
who studied in Vienna, will teach violin. 


Notes. 

An addition to musical circles in the city is Jane Stuart 
Merz, contralto singer of ability. Mrs. Merz has been 
touring with a quartet in concert in the Middle West, under the 
Lyceum management of the Fine Arts Bureau of Chicago. 
_ Corrie Handley Rice has returned from a vacation spent 
in California and the Far Northwest and will reopen her 
studio on October 1. 

Mary Fabian, soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera, is 
spending a vacation in this city with her mother and sisters. 

Organ pupils of Prof. Paul de Launay and voice pupils 
of Olive de Launay were heard in recital recently. A. G. 


De Gogorza Returning 


Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, who with his wife, Emma 
Eames, has been passing the summer at Versailles, sailed 
for home on the S.S. Homeric, October 1. His opening 
dates are scheduled for Washington, New York, Rochester, 
Poughkeepsie, and Pittsburgh. 


Sundelius to Sing in Memphis 
Contracts have just been signed by Marie Sundelius for 
an appearance in concert in Memphis, Tenn., on October 
23. This is directly after her engagement in Birmingham, 
Ala., on October 22, already announced. 
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OTA GYGI 
AND THE 
MARYON VADIE 
DANCERS, 
who will appear in re- 
cital at the Town Hall, 


New York, on October 
24. 
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Ota Gygi, violinist, shown 
in the insert, has ap- 
peared successfully in 
concert in Burope and 
also has had _ several 
decorations bestowed upon 
him. (Photo by National). 
Maryon Vadie (below 
a ; at the left) will make 
: A her New York debut on 
; the occasion of the forth- 
coming recital. (Photo by 
Tausig). The Maryon 
Vadie Dancers are shown 
in the photograph to the 
right. (Photo by Bloom.) 
(See story on opposite 
page.) 








THE SAN CARLO OPERA 


(Continued on page 5) 
more abandon than in the Traviata performance, while 
Valle appeared in his old role of the Consul, A word of 
praise should go to Francesco Curci in the minor role of 
Goro, for he was capital. Aldo Franchetti was at the con- 
ductor’s stand and handled his men and the singers with 
skill. Following the opera there were several delightful 
divertissements by the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet which 
pleased the large audience. 
In TrovAToreE, SEPTEMBER 27 

The San Carlo Opera Company presented Il Trovatore 
for the concluding opera of the first week here to a ca- 
pacity house with numerous standees. The audience was 
not slow in showing its enthusiasm. Stella De Mette, who 
was the Azucena, made an excellent impression upon her 
hearers, for she disclosed a voice of unusual beauty and 
proved again her unusual histrionic powers. Her voice is 
of crystal like quality, and with it she possesses clarity and 
excellent diction. Altogether she is a striking personality 
Clara Jacobo was the Leonora, and sang her part well 
indeed. The Manrico was Manuel Salazar and he too 
was enthusiastically received. Likewise Giuseppe Interrante 
was in splendid voice. All in all it was an evening of fes- 
tive musical splendor, for the audience was most demon- 
strative in demanding curtain calls and the ovations be- 
stowed upon these artists were well deserved. Also men- 
tion must be made of the artistic dancing by the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet. Alberto Baccolini conducted. 


Rochester Philharmonic Plans 


The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, newest of the 
country’s permanent symphonic ensembles, which madq 
its New York debut last April, announces a schedule ,of 
sixteen concerts for the coming season. The same con- 
ductors who guided its destinies last season will again 
swing the baton. Eugene Goossens will open the season 
with a concert on Thursday evening, October 16. Three 
afternoon concerts, with Goossens conducting, will follow. 
Albert Coates will arrive in January to conduct four even- 
ing and seven afternoon concerts. All of these concerts 
will be held in the Eastman Theater. The Rochester Or- 
chestra will come to New York on:March 23, 1925, for 
a concert at Carnegie Hall. 


Brooklyn Academy Offers Scholarships 


The Brooklyn Academy of Musical Art has announced 
the following free scholarships for the season of 1924-25: 
Piano (advanced), with Dorsey Whittington, concert pian- 
ist and teacher; vocal (men), with Carl Schlegel, baritone 
of Metropolitan Opera; vocal (women), with Carl 
Schlegel, baritone of Metropolitan Opera; vocal (women), 
with Emma Howe-Fabri; piano (junior), with Frances 
Kohlovna, concert pianist and teacher; piano (art of accom- 
panying), with Charles King, accompanist. Applications 


may be made until October 15 to the secretary of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Musical Art. 


Paterson Has New Concert Bureau 


Abraham Lunde and Max E. Bornstein have established 
the Paterson Concert Bureau in Paterson, N. J. Rosa 
Raisa, dramatic soprano, and Giacomo Rimini, baritone, will 
be presented in joint recital on October 17. Jascha Heifetz, 
violinist, will be the attraction for November 17, and Rosa 
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Ponselle, also a dramatic soprano, is booked for a recital 
on January The recitals will be held in the Paterson 
High School Auditorium. 


German Operetta in New York 

On Saturday evening, September 27, Director Rudolf 
Bach opened the Irving Place Theater, long the home of 
German drama and music in New York, for a season of 
operetta in German. The first offering was Schwarz- 
waldmaedel, by Leon Jessel, composer of The March of 
the Wooden Soldiers, which swept this country a few 
years ago. It is a bright, interesting operetta, and, under 
the capable musical direction of Hans S. Linne, the com- 
pany, headed by Edmund Loewe, Lotte Roever, Thea 
Stolzenberg, Ernst Robert, Detti Schumann and Viola 
Graham, gave an excellent performance. The audience 
filled the house and there was plenty of enthusiasm, nu- 
merous recalls and demands for repetitions. Schwarz 
waldmaedel will continue for a month, when Emmerich 
Kalman's Die Czardasfuerstin will have its first Amer- 
ican performance, 


Nadia Boulanger Under George Engles’ 
Management 


While abroad last summer, Anita Damrosch, daughter of 
Walter Damrosch, was a member of Nadia Boulanger’s 
class at Fontainebleau. The two will meet again when the 
eminent French organist and teacher arrives in America for 
a first visit to these shores. Her tour, under the direction 
of George Engles, will include a series of lectures on the 
harmonic idiom as employed by the present school of ultra- 
modern composers, 





Tokatyan to Begin Season Soon 
Armand Tokatyan has returned to New York City 
after a rest at Colorado Springs, where he went at the 
close of the Ravinia Park season. He will leave New 
York this week, however, for a tour that will take up 
the entire month of October with Frances Alda, Merle 
Alcock and Laurence Tibbett, all of the Metropolitan, 


Mrs. Perfield Opens Forest Hills Branch 

Effa Ellis Perfield has opened a branch studio at Forest 
Hills, N. Y., at the home of Mrs. I, W. Backus, 3 Queens 
Boulevard. On October 3, at four o'clock, Mrs. Perfield 
will give a free demonstration, open to the public, at the 
Seminole Avenue Club House, Forest Hills, 


Middleton to Sing Elijah 


Among other spring festival and oratorio appearances 
recently booked for Arthur Middleton, the popular bari- 
tone, by his managers, Haensel & Jones, is that to sing the 
name role of Elijah when the work is given by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra and Symphony Choir in Detroit. 
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“Singing should be taught by a singer whose voice is 
in its prime.” 
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GEORGES 


ENESCO 


Roumanian Violinist 


THE OUTSTANDING SUCCESS 
OF THE PITTSFIELD FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 18-19. 





“Enesco’s performance was masterly in its 
breadth and freedom, its intimate discernment 
of the composer’s intentions and its true and 


eloquent exposition of them.”—Richard Aldrich in the N. Y. Times, 


Sept. 20, 1924. 
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In the lexicon of Stravinsky there is no such word 
as fail. 


—— OO 
One wonders whether the song called The Spirit 
of '76 is for the country or against prohibition, 
—-— -¢ --—— 
Why are the savage desert tribes of Africa so 
savage? They do not have to be music critics. 
oe 
“Nothing in nature is unbeautiful,” says the say- 
ing. We used to believe that until we heard an 


operatic duet in which the soprano was singing flat 
and the tenor sharp. 


Old Milton knew nearly everything and probably 
had in mind what Twentieth century music would 
do, when he wrote his line in Comus: “Fill’d the air 
with barbarous dissonance.” 

--—— © -—-- 

Yt is Le Menestrel that calls it The Swan and the 
Shylark. Surely not an opera singer—the shylark, 
The same paper discovers an orchestra which it calls 
the “Bowl Symphony of Los Angeles.” 

+g 


English as it is sometimes written in Germany: 
“It is, therefore, a great gain for the institution that 
Mme. X has accepted their proposition to overtake 
the master classes in singing.” One hopes she will 
not require too much time to catch up with them. 

operon eee 


Feodor Chaliapin, word from Paris says, under- 
went a slight operation for laryngitis in that city 
on September 23, resulting in great relief to his 
throat, which has been troubling him since last 
spring. The surgeon gives assurance that in ten 
days his throat will be in perfect condition and that, 
without question, he will be able to fill all his Amer- 
ican dates. 

——-+@ —---- 

The Musicat Courter of July 24 had the first 
and exclusive report that a trip to the United States 
was planned for the famous Student Choral of 
Upsala University, Sweden, It is now announced 
that the organization will make a coast to coast 
tour in 1925. Hugo Alfven, known here as a com- 
poser, is conductor of the society, 

—o— — 


Interesting news comes from Havana, where the 
Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical announces a series of 
teri concerts and recitals of merit equal to the best 
anywhere. New York has more, numerically, than 


Havana, but most of the artists offered to Havana 
aré¢ as 3 as any which appear in New York, and 
most of them will appear in New York, or have 
appeared in New York in the past. 


Thanks to the 
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energy of the Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical, Havana 
is being put prominently on the musical map. 
Congratulations ! 
ane Qoneay 

The daily newspaper stories about the prima 
donnas who have reduced weight this summer and 
those who haven’t, remind one of the dreadful war 
days when everyone anxiously awaited news from 


the front. 
he 
“Delphine Ugalde was the last of the great French 
singers,” says an exchange. Unless we are much 
mistaken, the exchange will receive some very heated 
denials from several dozens of the last great French 
singers now living. 


There is great concern in some of the big universi- 
ties because their trainers report a lack of quality 
in the material for the football teams. One wonders 
whether the outlook would appear equally tragic if 
the musical departments of those colleges were to 
discover a dearth of talent among the early season’s 
candidates for tonal honors. 

qoinsental raceme 

Josef Stransky, conductor of the State Symphony 
Orchestra, returning from Europe, announces that 
he “has joined as partner one of the foremost art 
galleries of New York.” The season approaches 
apace. Who will be the first critic to remark that, 
as a conductor, Mr. Stransky is a first-class picture 
dealer? Far be it from us, 


The Paris Opera on August 28 gave its three- 
hundredth performance of Thais. Thais first dis- 
played herself on the Opera stage in 1894 in the per- 
son of Sybil Sanderson, an American singer, Since 
that time the principal portrayers of the role in Paris 
have been Mary Garden, Maria Kousnezoff, Berthe 
Chenal and Fanny Heldy, In the three-hundredth 
performance it was Hilda Roosevelt who sang the 
nice, if naughty, heroine, 

Sintgeercnmie 

A contemporary announces a series of articles 
which will set forth “a definite, practical plan where- 
by concert courses may be made more successful and 
their promotion more profitable.” Our only thought 
is that, if we were so certain of how to make a lot 
of money in the concert business, we should dro 
the faithful pen immediately, and without one sig 
of regret, abandon music journalism to reap a con- 
cert manager’s millions, 

a 

Wilhelm Hansen, the Copenhagen publisher, sends 
us a few lines, calling attention to an item in the I 
See That column of a recent issue, which read: “Carl 
Fischer, Inc., will control the exclusive publishing 
rights to Sibelius’ new compositions for a long term 
of years.” The Hansen letter read: “We kindly ask 
you to include some lines in your magazine that Carl 
Fischer, Inc., does not control the exclusive publish- 
ing rights to Sibelius’ new compositions.” An in- 
quiry to the Carl Fischer office resulted in the state- 
ment that our item should have been modified by the 
insertion of the words “In the United States of 
America.” By an arrangement entered into in 
March of this year, the Fischer house will have the 
exclusive rights in this country to all works of 
Sibelius in the smaller forms, composed subsequent 
to the date of the contract, The contract has noth- 
ing to do in any way with earlier works ~— pub- 
lished by Hansen or other firms. 

—_—__©—- — 

As is remarked in the closing paragraph of an 
article appearing in this issue regarding the organi- 
zation of a women’s orchestra it is now up to the 
women! There are numerous women who play or- 
chestral instruments, yet they are not permitted to 
play in symphony orehestras (rarely—there are a 
few exceptions) and ‘are ‘condemned to the hotel, 
restaurant or movie orchestra, or to the studio where 
their orchestral ability serves no useful purpose. 
Mme. Kuyper proposes to organize the women. Will 
the women permit themselves to be organized? That 
is a question which only time can answer, but if 
they turn down this offer it will be many a long day 
before another such appears on the horizon. True, 
women will argue that the orchestra should first have 
backers, that they should be offered a definite number 
of concert engagements at a definite wage. But that 
will be attained much more quickly if the women 
get together and aid Mme. Kuyper in her efforts. If 
Mme. Kuyper can appear before prospective backers 
with the definite statement that she has her orches- 
tra, is able to give the names of her players, she will 
be far more likely to be successful than when the 
matter is more or less in doubt. It is certainly up to 
the women. If they will organize and get behind 
Mme. Kuyper the orchestra will very quickly mate- 
rialize, if not 


ie iti 
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WITH OR WITHOUT? 


Friend Bellamann, in a recent issue of the 
Musical Courier, expressed doubt that friend 
Sorabji’s music was written without trial or al- 
teration, as stated in an earlier issue of the 
Musical Courier. But the Musical Courier was 
right, as usual, though in this case it took no 
credit for the information, but merely quoted it 
from a letter from a correspondent. Friend 
Sorabji writes from London and says: “I see 
that my good friend Mr. H. H. Bellamann per- 
mits himself the public expression of doubt of 
the accuracy of the statement that my work is 
written without trial (at the piano, presumably, 
is meant) or alteration. I can assure him that 
such is the case, as quite a number of people 
who know me well can vouch.” 

It is a curious thing that so much stress and 
weight is put upon such a question by the gen- 
eral public and by music students especially. 
What possible difference can it make whether a 
composer writes with or without the use or aid 
of the piano or whether a composer makes al- 
terations in his work—though this latter seems 
to be considered as of far less importance than 
the other? 

A sort of romantic halo is spun about the 
muse of the great composer by public and stu- 
dent, and it is boasted by admirers that the 
master wrote without forethought, without piano 
—in the case of Schubert, without ruled music 
paper, restaurant bills-of-fare being, apparently, 
better suited to his marvellous genius! (The 
world is full of romantic nonsense!) 

As a matter of cold fact, Beethoven, who 
sketched, altered, worked laboriously over every 
little theme, using the piano hours at a time, left 
the greatest musical legacy to the world as a 
result of his methods quite as much as the result 
of his genius. If Schubert had had the method 
of Beethoven, think of what he might have 
created! 

W agner—or his friends—strove to create the 
idea that his things were dashed off with perfect 
ease, the outpouring of his stupendous genius. 
Nor does it lessen our belief in his truly amaz- 
ing, unparalleled genius to discover that he, too, 
needed a piano, and built up his scores labor- 
iously and with endless trial. 

W hat really counts is results. Who cares how 
the results are reached? Does it make a poor 
piece live because it is dashed off? Does it 
destroy the life of a great work that it has been 
written hastily and without previous sketching? 
Does it matter, one way or the other, how the 
composer does it? Not in the least! Only it 
is not well to propagate the idea that music ought 
to be turned out by the careless system of merely 
dashing it off and never correcting afterwards. 
Students do not benefit from that sort of en- 
couragement. The more the example of 
Beethoven can be kept before our young would- 
bes, the better for them—and us. 

Yet these remarks are not to be taken as stric- 
tures upon Friend Sorabji and his methods. 
About those methods we care not at all. His 
music will live or die not by methods but by 
meat. If it offers mental and emotional nutri- 
ment of the kind that people want, it will suc- 
ceed; if not, it will simply not succeed, and 
methods of production will have not the very 
least weight upon the matter one way or 
another. 

The fiction reading public does not buy a best 
seller because it was written long-hand with pen 
or pencil, written on a typewriter, or dictated, 
and it is matter of history that some of the great- 
est writers slaved laboriously and with untold 
patience over every line of their work. It is 
also a matter of history that the great Swinburne 
became less great when he took to dictating, and 
that much of his later work is of so inferior 
quality as to be nearly worthless as compared to 
his earlier output. 

With or without the piano? It is a question 
which students of harmony,-theory and compo- 
sition are constantly asking. And it may be 
answered (with reservation and hesitation) by 
saying that one should develop the necessary 
technic to write without piano, and then should 
actually produce in whatever manner seems to 
bring the best results. If Sorabji finds that he 
gets the best results by writing his music right 
off without trial or preliminary sketches, who 
has the right to criticize him? Our only criti- 
cism of him would be that he apparently tries 
to make capital of that fact. We do not believe 
it is good advertising. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


John Philip Sousa still is giving band concerts, 
composing music, writing books and telling stories, 
and his success continues in all those fields. One 
of the best of his tales, related recently but dating 
-back a great many years, concerns a concert he gave 
in a small Illinois town. In the corridor of the local 
hotel he met Marshall P. Wilder, the celebrated 
hunchback humorist of that period. 

“Hello, John.” 

“Hello, Marsh.” 

“Giving a concert here?” 

“Yes. What are you doing in this forlorn dot 
on the map?” 

“IT am on a tour with Francis Gilder, the great 
American pianist and composer. We appear here 
tomorrow evening.” 

“I should be glad to have you as guests at my 
concert this evening. Here is a box for yourself 
and Mr. Gilder.” 

As a further compliment, Sousa put on his pro- 
gram the Danse Africaine, by Gilder, which was 
enjoying extreme popularity at that time. Just be- 
fore he began the number the bandmaster (a humor- 
ist of no mean capacity) turned, faced the audience, 
and in a loud voice asked: “Is Mr. Marshall P. 
Wilder in the house ?” 

“Yes,” came that gentleman’s reply from a bal- 
cony box, 

“Would you mind rising, so that the audience may 
see you?” asked Sousa. Wilder stood up. 

“Is Mr. Francis Gilder with you, America’s fore- 
most pianist and composer?” continued Sousa. 

“He is,” came Wilder’s reply. 

“Would you ask him also to rise and step to the 
front of the box?” Gilder did as requested. 

Then Sousa announced that he was about to play 
the Danse Africaine, and rapping with his baton, 
he commenced the piece, while the audience divided 
itself between listening raptly and gazing in awe- 
stricken wonder at the composer standing in the box. 

After a dozen measures or so, Sousa stopped sud- 
denly. Turning again toward Gilder, he asked: “Do 
I get the tempo right, Mr. Gilder, and does my in- 
terpretation meet your views?” Gilder nodded 
gravely. 

“Then we will proceed,” announced Sousa, and 
the audience broke into rousing cheers and applause. 
It was the most momentous thing which ever had 
happened in that Illinois town, this polite and public 
meeting of two great men of the day. 

nere 


Someone sends this pleasantry: 

Ominous Onslaughts. 

Perennial Pique. 

Egregious Enmity. 

Rending Revilement. 

Appalling Abasement. 

ere 

Some amusing reminiscences of the beginnings of 
Wagnerism in Vienna are by Franz Fridberg, and 
the Neue Freie Presse reprints them: 

The Meistersinger stirred up the Wagnerites and 
their adversaries as no other work has done. Life- 
long friends became foes, and musical rows were fre- 
quent in the taverns and the streets. The musicians 
themselves struggled against the new art with all 
their might and main. There were thirty rehearsals 
of the new opera. At one of them one of the viola 
players got up and said to Herbeck, the conductor: 

“This bar cannot possibly be correct.” 

“Why not?” asked the conductor, and the player 
answered : 

“Because it sounds well.” 

At another rehearsal Herbeck had an altercation 
with a horn player who had loudly abused the opera. 

“You are not an admirer of Wagner,” said Her- 
beck. 

“No,” replied the other, “I am a musician.” 

eere”e 

In a recent magazine is an article dealing with tone 
production in singing, in which the author says that 
she has discovered that the timbre, quality and power 
of a voice depend not on the larynx but on the 
interior facial formation. A wit of past days once 
said of a certain matter that it was both new and 
true, but that what was new was not true, and what 
was true was not new. 

x ¥, 

Again a new book that flatters the title of this 
department: W. J. Turner’s Variations on the 
Theme of Music. 

ne 

Massenet’s nickname of “Mlle. Wagner” brings to 

mind dear dead Algernon St. John Brenon’s desig- 





nation of Sir Edward Elgar as the “Worcestershire 
Wagner.” 
nee 


“Round the Town,” S. Jay Kaufman’s column in 
the New York Telegram, had this more or less musi- 
cal story last week: 

Reinald Werrenrath’s telephone rang just as he was rush- 
ing for a train for a concert. After making her request 
one of tremendous importance Werrenrath answered the 
wire. A sweet voice said:—‘Mr. Werrenrath, my husband 
has written a song for you, and I would like to tell you 
about it. When may I come up and see you about it?” 

“I am very sorry, my dear lady, but I never see com- 
posers.” 

“You never meet composers?” 

“No, there are too many in the world, and I really haven't 
time, and besides | am just rushing for a train, so if you 
will excuse”—— 

“But I’m not a composer. I am the composer’s wife.” 

‘I'm sorry to have to refuse you, madam, but I never 
see people personally about songs, and at the present min- 
ute I am trying to make a train, and if you will ex”—— 

“Oh, well, if you are in a hurry, I won't keep you but a 
moment or two. If you will just hold the wire a few 
minutes, my husband ee A song over the phone.” 


The amateur orchestra had just finished the sym- 
phony. The inexperienced cornetist turned to his 
neighbor and said: “That’s funny, George, I’ve got 
another page to play.” Exchange, 

eRe 


Before the Interstate Commerce Commission, ex- 
pert witnesses testified that a reasonable fee for a 
good lawyer is $500 a day. Of course the thought 
at once arises in interested minds as to what con- 
stitutes a reasonable daily fee for a good musician, 
We know many of them who play in orchestras and 
receive less. Some teachers earn more. If all the 
good musicians were averaged as to income, perhaps 
$20 a day would be a liberal estimate. That would 
appear to make the good lawyer twenty times as im- 
portant to the community as the good musician. Or 
what? 

neRee 

Speaking more or less of statistics, a gentleman 
with a mathematical turn of thought informs us 
that an ordinary piano student practising five hours 
a day moves his fingers up and down 9,4. 8,763 times 
in a year. We have checked up on the figures and 
wish to announce for the sake of scientific accuracy, 
that the number is only 9,478,761. 

ene 


An article called “Intimate Notes on Chopin,” by 
T. Mantovani, is published in the magazine Lettura 
and contains this unfamiliar anecdote: “One eve- 
ning Liszt and Chopin attended a soirée at which 
the former played a nocturne by the Polish com- 
poser, and took such liberties of rhythm and inter- 
pretation that Chopin could not help remarking: 
‘If ever again you should feel inclined to do me the 
honor of performing one of my pieces, I would 
greatly appreciate your delivering it exactly as it 
is written.’ Without feeling in the least hurt, Liszt 
arose and asked the composer to play the number 
as he wished it to be. Chopin took his place at the 
piano, Just then a small bat flew into the window 
and in its winged course through the salon fluttered 
against and put out one of the two candles which 
lighted the keyboard and the room. Chopin blew 
out the remaining light and in the darkness gave 
free rein to his marvelous tonal fancies. Fasci- 
nated with the circumstances surrounding the per- 
formance and with the playing as such, the invisible 
audience applauded stormily and demanded an im- 
mediate encore. It was granted without hesitation, 
and the hearers listened enthralled to a repetition of 
the entrancing music. Finally the small group of 
auditors rewarded the feat by giving three cheers 
for Chopin. He quietly relighted one of the can- 
dies, and to the astonishment of every one Liszt 
was seen seated at the piano. In the impenetrable 
darkness he had changed places with Chopin and 
imitated that master’s art so magically that the pre- 
vious little unpleasantness was forgotten at once 
by the delighted composer, and the two great musi- 
cians embraced long and ardently.” 

nme”, 

As Rockefeller seems so anxious to get rid of his 
money, why not form it into an enormous subsidy 
fund, and give grand opera in every large Amer- 
ican city for a season? That would end the Rocke- 
feller wealth effectually and insure the public a rest 
from worrying with ~ owner about its disposition. 


Theodore Spiering has a real story about two 
impecunious orchestra violinists who, during a 
period of enforced “liberty,” were compelled to 
dine at cheap table d’héte restaurants on the East 
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Side: “One evening, during each course of such a 
dinner, one of the artists kept saying: ‘Honest, 
Frank, isn’t this a good dinner? Isn't it good? 
Did you ever eat a better dinner in your life for 
35 cents? Frank was silent until the end of the 
fifth course, when his friend repeated his formula. 
Then, with a commendable affectation of enthu- 
siasm, Frank answered: ‘A splendid dinner, old 
man! <A splendid dinner! Let’s have another.’” 
zn ® 


Now that Summer is over and our daily vista is 
tall houses instead of trees, we feel with Beethoven, 
who when he was about to move into an apartment 
rented for him at Baden, said to the landlord: “This 
is all right—but where are the trees?” “There are 
none.” “Then I shall not take the house,” answered 
Beethoven, “I like trees better than men,” 


Darn it! Even if a man enjoys classical music his men 
friends think him a liar. 
nee 


Uneasy might lie the head of Brahms if he knew 
that at the opening New York concert of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra (October 21) his first Symphony 
is to share the program with three Stravinsky com- 
positions, 

eRe, 

Grand opera is more fun than a baseball game because 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company said so yesterday in open- 
ing their drive to sell seats to workingmen and others who 
seem to like Jake Schubert's shows better than the ones at 
the Auditorium. — This linking of grand opera with baseball 
is all right, but it has its dangers, A tenor and two bari- 
tones are liable to get beaned the opening night with pop 
bottles.—Line o’ Type in Chicago Tribune. 

nme, 


Soon this town will witness a Siegfried produc- 
tion on the screen, It will be a picturization, how- 
ever, of the original ancient saga and not of Wag- 
ner’s adapted story. The Siegfried film was miade 
in Germany under the direction of Franz Lang, and 
took two years for its completion. It will interest 
the musical children to hear that the movie dragon 
in Siegfried is a “most lifelike imitation animal, 
seventy feet long and weighing 3,500 pounds. To 
secure the effect of the huge beast crawling over 
rocks, drinking from a pool and belching forth 
flames and smoke required ten mechanicians in its 
interior and twenty-two other men stationed in pits 
beneath it.” 

RRme 

At precisely 9:22 p. m. last Saturday evening the 
Jolson Theater (San Carlo Opera performance) 
echoed with the season’s first leather lunged cries 
of “bis” from several dozen eager devotees of opera 
—whether mercenary or not only God and Gallo 
know. At any rate, the opera season now is on 
officially. 

e2eRre*e 

On the other hand, as it were, one of the sounds 
the human ear can’t hear is the chorus of “hurrahs” 
uttered by our symphony conductors when Kusse- 
vitzky landed in America a short time ago. 


A Musicat Courter subscriber calls our attention 
to the fact that the various foreign correspondents 
of this paper frequently contradict each other, and 
us also, in their critical opinions on artists, operas, 
and other musical matters. We are aware of the 
contradictions, and glory in them, They show that 
the Musica. Courter is an open court, and that its 
writers express their views without either fear or 
favor. 

ere 

P. J. F. inquires: “I see that a horse named 
Variation won the other day at ten to one. Did you 
bet on him, or did you say with the poet, ‘What's in 
a name ?’” lait we held with the poet, 

nm ® 


The only correspondence course in music in the 
earlier days was when Liszt and Wagner used to 
exchange letters in which they complimented, criti- 
cized, and advised each other on their compositions. 

o 


The first form of child labor that should be 
abolished is the forced practising of a talentless 
tot at the piano. 

ame 

Which reminds us that the average father ceases 
to be a hero to his daughter after she asks him, 
“What is Stravinsky’s first name?” and he answers: 
“I don’t know, I’ve stopped reading about. Russian 
politics.” 


nner 
Well, Stravinsky is a Russian dictator in a way. 
ene 


From M. B. H.: 
Nilly (on way to concert): “There are two sym 
phonies on the program tonight.” 
Willy : “Let’s make a detour and go to the Follies.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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TRYING TO BEAT BEETHOVEN 


It has not infrequently been claimed, or, should 
one say, suggested, that appraisal of American art 
should never result from comparison with other art, 
but must always be measured upon the foot rule of 
originality, individuality. In other words, if Ameri- 
can art is to take an important place in the world, 
it can do so only to the extent to which it is Ameri- 
can. To many people it seems quite unimportant 
and of no interest whatever that Americans should 
succeed in creating an art that is influenced little or 
not at all by Americanism, Such art is not, so it is 
claimed, self-expression, which is the one thing 
which constitutes in any art its importance, the one 
thing that differentiates between mere technical 
equipment and genuine creative power. 

A singular confirmation of this view comes, by 
way of the Literary Digest, from a writer, who signs 
himself Y. O., in the Irish Statesman, Dublin, This 
article, it is true, refers not to music but to poetry. 
But art is art, and what is true of one art is true of 
another, “The writer,” says the Literary Digest in 
its introductory comments, “has been reading Louis 
Untermeyer’s American Poetry Since 1900, and is 
disappointed ‘to find there was but little rich and 
strange in its newness, and that there are large num- 
bers of Anserican poets who really might not have 
taken the trouble to be born in the United States at 
all . . .’” Thus does the pageant of our bards 
pass before his unwilling eyes: 

Why was Edwin Arlington Robinson born in the United 
States? He is a very dry Browning with the color and sap 
left out. He is highly intelligent, but except in a few pas- 
sages he has brought poetry more evenly astraddle on the 
hair which divides poetry from prose than any other I 
know using the English language. Robert Frost might have 
been born in Yorkshire. He would have written his poems 
just as well there. To be born in California, to turn his 
back on its rich color, and to try to be as English as New 
England is, was his choice. Vachell Lindsay is as Ameri- 
can as it is possible to be. So is Carl Sandburg. I am more 
doubtful about Eugene Lee Masters, in spite of the Spoon 
River Anthology. I think, if possible, he might have writ- 
ten with no change of mood a Lagan River Anthology. 
Amy Lowell and Ezra Pound might have experimented in 
metrics as wel! on this side of the Atlantic; and, in fact, 
the latter has found no reason why he should remain in 
America, and he has remedied the mistake in his birthplace 
by emigrating and becoming the clever young Englishman, 
which was the mold in which nature cast him. James 
Oppenheim is transitional American, Santayanna is pure 
Old World. So are Edna St. Vincent Millay and Sara 
Teasdale, As I read through the volume and study the 
specimens of each poet I get but rarely the shock of a new 
poetic consciousness. When I read Whitman long ago I 
was intoxicated with new wine, and another like him would 
have made me take ship for the New World. Alas, it is 
not new enough to lure me, and I love originality. Hardly 
one of them gives me this sensation of new loveliness 
which Keats, Blake, Shelley, Coleridge, Browning, Tenny- 
son, Morris or Yeats gave us when we read them first. 
Lindsay is original, but not lovely, except in rare lyrics. I 
hesitate about Carl Sandburg. I am afraid he would never 
have been what he is if Whitman had not preceded him, 
and the same thing may be said of Oppenheim, though both 
are genuine poetic personalities. Now, I am certain that 
Shelley would still be Shelley if the poets who preceded 
him for a hundred years had never existed. I cannot feel 
about any of the contemporary American poets as I feel 
it to be true about Whitman that they are the only begotten 
of their own spirits and the world spirit. To say this is 
not to say that these Americans are not real poets, 

I feel somehow, after reading Untermeyer’s book, that 
poetic America has not yet found itself. It has poets who 
write out of as deep a life as any of their English con- 
temporaries. I am not so sure that their art is yet as per- 
fect. There is no one with the quality of W. B. Yeats. 
Whitman still remains the giant in American poetry. I 
doubt if any of those mentioned have even the quality of 
Emerson at his best, who was no master of metrics, but 
had style and essential depth. Architecture is the great 
American art at present. Petrie, in his Revolutions of 
Civilization, says civilization begins with a. mastery over 
the plaStic arts, after that comes literature. The mastery 
over materials is obvious in the United States. The mas- 
tery over ideas must follow soon. The royal successors to 
the great forerunners, Whitman and Emerson, are sure, 
and it is possible, indeed, that we do not see in their true 
Rerepectiye or stature some of those who write today. 

othing is more difficult than to judge rightly one’s con- 
temporaries. We rate them too low or too high. Another 
may find Untermeyer's book more intellectually exciting 
than 1 do, but it is well worth study by those who look on 
the United States as the dominating power on the planet 
and who wish to know what spirit is animating this giant 
body. 

qj te because this is poetry, and written in 
the English language, our Irish critic associates it 
al! with Anglo-Saxon ideals and models, but it ap- 
plies, on the whole, quite aptly to music, if only we 
substitute the musie of the classics—and, one must 
add, the interpretation of the classics by European 
masters past and present—for the classical poetry of 
England. It may be doubted if America ‘has yet 
produced its musi¢al Walt Whitman. Certainly, in 
serious large forms, symphony and the like, no 
American has ever created ‘anything distinctively 
American—and those who imagine this must be done 
by borrowing from the negro or the Indian, are, of 
course, far afield. Nor has any American inter- 
preter, so far as we remember, ever interpreted the 
classics—or serious American music—in an Ameri- 
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can manner, the possibility of which was suggested 
by Marie Tiffany, of the Metropolitan, in a recent 
interview. 

Of course, no one can be American by determin- 
ing to be American, for Americanism is a volatile 
and elusive concept that no one of us is able to define 
or describe. It is something easily felt and recog- 
nized but no more possible to put into words than is 
any art idiom or national characteristic. There is 
but one way for the American to be American in his 
art, and that is, to have the courage to be himself, 
to throw overboard foreign traditions and to build 
a creative or interpretative art out of his own con- 
sciousness. The result, evidently, must be American 
—what else could it be? 

This is what Walt Whitman did, and for all of 
Europe he has become the one American classic. 
Ah! You will say, for that one must have genius! 
Quite so—but many Americans have genius, and are 
wasting it trying to beat Beethoven. 

——o--— 


UNAPPRECIATIVE 

All this is from the Musical News and Herald of 
August 30: 

Ipo_s AND THEIR WoRSHIPPERS 

In literature we all have our favourite authors, but we 
are at the same time prepared to allow latitude of taste to 
our neighbors.. We don’t lose our tempers if our neigh- 
bor prefers other authors to our own. 

But in music we insist that certain composers shall be 
admired, and we lose our tempers if our neighbor so much 
as criticises them. 

But the oddest thing in the business is our method of 
selection. Latitude of opinion is permitted about Richard 
Wagner, but say one word about Beethoven and you are 
classed amongst the lost souls. 

And this attitude of mind is not confined to the unthink- 
ing mob, At such an august institution as the Royal Col- 
lege of Music you will be applauded if you sniff at Stra- 
vinsky ; but utter one critical syllable about Brahms and the 
entire institution loses its temper. 

So it is with Sullivan worshippers. You may criticise 
any of Sullivan’s contemporaries; but say one word against 
The Lost Chord and they all lose their tempers. The surest 
sign of a lost temper is an elaborate assumption of sarcasm, 
and Sullivan worshippers can be blightingly sarcastic on 
occasion, 

Sir Henry Hadow made a mild remark about Sullivan, 
and Tue Musicat Courter (New York) immediately loses 
its temper and becomes witheringly sarcastic. It would spoil 
the fun if I curtailed any of its biting periods. The para- 
graph is headed Those Old Tunes, and its delicious opening 
is too good to be missed: 

Sir Henry Hadow, presumably an English musician, but whose 
name has escaped us up to the present, was talking to an audience of 
women in Queen’s Hall a while ago, among other things on the sub- 


es of the village organist. The London Daily Mirror reports as 
ollows;: 


So far from wanting to shoot the organist, Sir Henry thinks 
he ought to be made much more of in the villages. At present 
he played voluntaries, so called because listening to them was 
optional. He urged that they need not go straight from the poor 
stuff to the best. “If you don’t like the Lost Chord,”’ he said— 
and his jolly aside: “ ‘Which I hope you don’t’ brought roars of 
laughter-—“‘don’t go straight to Stravinski.” 


Sir Henry’s “jolly aside” makes one ill in that portion of the 
anatomy that it is considered indelicate to mention in Sir Henry's 
native ra rene & To hear a thoroughly unimportant person sneerin 
at anything that is really as fine a tune as Sullivan’s Lost Chor 
is disgusting. The r old melody has been done to death, to be sure, 
bat in itself it is the invention of a great talent, made with a sure, 
musicianly hand, and its value merel by its tremendous endurance 
and ularity. Doubtless Sir Henry would laugh at such tunes as 
the Sextet from Lucia and the Quartet from Rigoletto, fine as they 
are. Of course nobody would write tunes like those nowadays, but 
the trouble is that nobody seems to be able to invent a tune in modern 
stylggns good for this age as they were for their time. And all the 
orchestral tricks and mathematically invented harmony in the world 
never can and never will take the place of tunes as the basis of music. 


And all this pother about a “tune” which opens with no 
less than thirteen repetitions of a single note. A_ queer 
instance of “melody” indeed. Da Capo. 

After all, we shall have to stick to our guns. It 
is queer that some Britishers are so reluctant to 
recognize what a genius they had in the late Arthur 
Sullivan. Not every note he wrote was inspired—far 
from it; but, on the other hand, every note of music 
ever written by his distinguished knighted contem- 
poraries might be lost without the world being one 
iota the worse off. Sir Henry Hadow is doubtless a 
highly respectable musical workman, but if he has 
done anything in the course of his career which 
entitles him to sneer at the late Sir Arthur, it has 
escaped us. Also to remark that a tune is no melody 
because it begins with thirteen repetitions of the 
same note strikes one as something very fatuous 
indeed. “Da Capo” is referred to Frank Patter- 
son’s forthcoming book about tunes. 


OFFERED WITHOUT COMMENT 
Sunday afternoon, September 21, Sousa’s Band 
played to $4,100 at the Boston Symphony Hall, re- 
peating in the evening to $4,400; total receipts for 
the day, between $8,500 and $8,600. Friday evening, 
September 19, Paul Whiteman played at the Cum- 
berland Theater, Cumberland, Md., to $3,200; Satur- 


day evening; September 20, at the Lyric Theater, 


Baltimore, to $3,900, 
Af cet A 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY! 
Estimates place the embryo teachers who graau- 
ated from American conservatories last summer at 
76,422. Wanted immediately : 76,422 pupils for the 
embryo teachers. 
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MUSIC MEMORY CONTEST DATA 

The Music Memory Contest is one of those self- 
evident things that make each one of us wonder why 
we did not think of it before. . . . But the fact is 
that we did not think of it before, and that ‘the 
thinker of it was C. M. Tremaine, director of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, to 
whom belongs all of the credit. His invention was 
made in March, 1916, eight years ago, and so suc- 
cessful has been his idea that a contest is regularly 
held in 1,200 cities of the United States, with a few 
in addition who have tried the plan occasionally and 
will no doubt eventually adopt it as an annual affair. 

The National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music has just issued two booklets, one of them 
showing how the contests are usually conducted and 
how to organize them, the other giving an outline 
of some of the results attained by this method. The 
results are easy to imagine. In fact, when one men- 
tions music memory contest, one supplies instinctive- 
ly visions of results by implication. The American 
nation is a sporting nation, and this introduces the 
sporting instinct into music, and naturally turned 
attention to it in a manner that might otherwise be 
found impossible. Attention being once turned to- 
wards music, it soon becomes a household affair, and 
the result is a permanent love of music. 

More interesting to most musicians will be the 
question of what music is memorized, and Americans 
will be astonished as well as gratified to know that 
MacDowell.stands high on the list, and that several 
other Americans are near the top. On page eighteen 
of the pamphlet above mentioned giving details of 
the contests, is a list of music which has been used, 
arranged in the order of the number of times each 
piece has been used on contests. The top is Beetho- 
ven—as it ought to be—with 172 appearances on con- 
test programs of his Minuet in G; and the next— 
as it ought to be—is MacDowell’s Wild Rose, with 
171 appearances. Number eighteen is Cadman’s 
Land of Sky-Blue Water, with 120 appearances ; 
next is Nevin’s Narcissus, with 116 appearances, and 
then comes Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever, with 
112. There are, unless names have been overlooked, 
no other American names on the list, but several 
repetitions of each of these. The list otherwise in- 
cludes composers of all nations and should serve as 
a pretty fair guide for the most popular pieces of the 
day. Many of the pieces are of popular nature, but 
there are many serious pieces, too, such as Bach’s 
famous Air for the G String (as it is called), a 
number of folk songs, including a few from Amer- 
ica, and short selections from long works, like The 
Dawn from the William Tell overture. 

It may be added that it matters very little what the 
children are asked to memorize. One likes to see a 
respect shown for Americans—not the usual spirit 
of contempt—but otherwise the result is obtained 
not by any special virtue in these pieces but by virtue 
of the facts set forth above: that attention is turned 
towards music in general. Even if the children sub- 
sequently forget these pieces, as they forget their 
Greek and Latin, they will retain a permanent love 
of music. The contests deserve unqualified encour- 
agement and support as one of the most effective 
methods of building up American music, 


BEHYMER CELEBRATES 

L. E, Behymer, Pacific Coast manager, friend of 
musical artists and creator of many of the artist 
courses in the Southwest, celebrates his thirty-fifth 
anniversary as musical manager this week. The Los 
Angeles Gamut Club is tendering him a reception 
and he is being presented with a letter of apprecia- 
tion signed by a host of managers and musicians 
throughout the country. 

Behymer went West from his native Shelbyville, 
Ill., some forty-odd years ago and settled in Los An- 
geles, then very wild and woolly and of the West 
Western. The sage brush grew up to the people’s 
back doors, there was one hotel, one brick block, and 
a lot of wooden buildings shrouded in the desert 
dust. There was also an Opera House, the Mason, 
and of that Behymer became treasurer, ticket chop- 
per and general factotum. 

He had the vision to see that Los Angeles might 
absorb an occasional musical event, and he had the 
courage to bring artists out there, at first only one 
or two artists a year for one or two concert appear- 
ances. His business as concert manager grew faster 
than the town, and there were many years of doubt, 
when it was a toss-up whether the public would ab- 
sorb the concerts offered or whether the concerts 
would absorb Behymer. However, Behymer was 
not to be downed, and the thirty-five years of success 
he is being congratulated upon are the result of his 
own persistence and perseverance. 

The Musicat Courter joins most heartily in the 
eho. and may “Bee’s” shadow never grow 
ess. ‘ 
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ters of violin, piano and composition, and bring them there 
for a period of six months, I shall try to get together the 
greatest six masters, and in accepting students shall look 
for talent, not for es. Real talent does not depend on 
money. Fifteen years ago | said in an interview that | 
want to make good, so as to be able to teach poor and 
talented people free of charge; now | see my dream coming 
true. I shall be able to teach all the talented, for rich 
people of San Francisco are willing to pay for their in- 
struction. All the masters | engage for the school will 
have the same privilege. So you 
see, ‘if you wish and you wait it 
will come.’ ” 

“How did it come about?” 

“Il used to give coaching and 
repertory lessons to my 
once weekly, and permitted them 
to bring friends. This began with 
fifty visitors, and at the fourth 
open lesson we had about 500 
people, breaking the fire laws. 
All of them liked my way of 
teaching, complimented me, and 
asked me to stay there all the 
year round. 

“Then I saw the moment ripe 
for my dream to come true, and 
proposed the master school, If 
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SAMOILOFF’S SENSATIONAL AND 
EVENTFUL VISIT TO CALIFORNIA 


Accepts: Directorship of Great. Master School of Musical Art—Will Select Teaching Staff for Next Summer 


“More than that! At first they tried to persuade me to 
give up New York, come to live there, aaa open a master 
school supported by the city. But I decided to go to San 
Francisco in May, stay there until October, then teach in 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, just returned from California, com- 
mented as follows regarding his visit; 

“My trip to the West, as you know, wpite first in my 
life. In 1923 I a villa near Milan Lago di Como, 
Italy, onthe top é mountains, 
in the most gorgeous spot on 
eafth,’ but I = Tt Bispose of it 
hecause of California. I was 
tempted to go. West by my pupil, 

Marion Brower, possessor of a 
beautiful soprano voice; she is 
from San Francisco, and insisted 
that many beautiful voices were 
waiting for me to come there. 
They would like to go East to 
study with me, but lack of funds 
prevented. I became interested 
beeause you know teaching sing- 
ing for me is continuous joy; | 
adére it, and adore beautiful 
vojce material. I announced I| 


class 


would go West for my vacation, 
and my desire to accept a few 
pupils in San Francisco, Alice 
Seckels, former pianist, has, for 
the last few years, been a man- 
ager in San rancisco ; she was 
recommended. to me, and, after a 
couple: of wires, she agreed to 
represent me in my San Francisco 
master classes. Applications from 


you will look over the editorials 
in the daily press, you will see 
how delighted they are, and how 
they applauded my idea. R. 
Mason and Mr. Brown, able and 
conservative critics of San Fran- 
cisco, men of great knowledge, 
ability and repute, were very cold 
at first (they hate the idea of 
short master classes) ; afterwards 


students began to pour in. On , 
my way to the West, I made | * alk 
stops in Buffalo, De chicago, ye mf hg em. of per as gC at ee 23 given in my honor at the Fair 
Denver and Salt Lake City. : : cele hed Fou mont Hotel, by my _ students, 
every city I gave lectures, met — mémbers of the press, and society 
the local singing teachers, and of San Francisco, and wrote flat 
had voice trials, but gave only a tering articles in their respective 
few lessons, being in a hurry to papers.” 
arrive in San Francisco for the “Who are the persons compris 
opening of my master classes on July 4. ing the list of patrons and patrons of this Master School?” 
“In Salt Lake City there was waiting for me a class “They comprise some of the leading public-spirited citi- 
of twenty pupils, desirous of having at least a week’s les- zens of California, among them being John D. McKee, 
sons; I satisfied their desire, and I assure you it was a president of the Mercantile Trust Co., and chairman of 
delight to teach them. There was a large number of the Symphony Orchestra; Paul Sinsheimer; Robert ( 
exceptional voices, very well prepared in the knowledge Newell, broker, Bohemian Club member; Fred Sher 
of music, and very fine types of men and women. man, of Sherman-Clay Co.; D. L. McKay; James 
fter I gave them lessons a couple of days, I heard Shackelford Hines; Dr. R. L. Hill; George Wilhelm, 
remarks about the simplicity of my method, and how president of the East ay Co; Mrs. A. L, Gump, 
human it is. I inquired and found that a few of them member Players’ Club, Little Theater; Mrs. Ashfield 
had had the most terrible experiences with teachers. Stow and Mrs. «Winfield Scott Davis, prominent so 
However, their voices improved immensely in a short cially; Edgar Walter, sculptor ; Joseph Redding, leading 
time, and all were happy. attorney; James S. Himes ; Milton Esberg; Mayor and 
“Arrived in San Francisco I heard about thirty Mrs. Stringham, Mayor of Berkeley, Cal., etc. The 
voices, accepted twenty-four of them as_ students, main founder and guarantor, the y god mother, 
awarded scholarship, as announced, and gave a lecture may be said to be Alice Campbell Mactarlane; het 
before an invited audience. mother recently died, and in her memory she has do- 
“Before leaving the lecture room, my time for six mand § mumiticent sum, assuring us of a, splendid 
weeks was filled, and I gave twenty-six or twenty-eight school. 
lessons daily.” “What about your connection with the 


“IT understand you had to prolong your stay in San Musical Arti 
Francisco ?” t “This | had to resign, because of my planned absence 

“Yes, all my time was filled, and very beautiful voices from New York six months of the year. 
continued to arrive from the surrounding cities; local “Have you pupils from the Western Coast?” 
teachers wanted more lessons, so I had to prolong my “Sixteen of them accompanied me on my return trip, 
season two weeks.” planning to remain all winter; needless to say, this 1s 

‘What about these local teachers?” most gratifying.” 

“Local teachers saw the progress their pupils were “What are the classical conditions in San Francisco?” 
making, coming to take lessons themselves; ten took “In my point of view they are awakening very rap 
my teachers’ course, and fifteen took private lessons.” They are having about eighty-five concerts per 

“What do you think of them?” § matinee musicales, many classical clubs, and 

“T think them fine ladies and gentlemen; some have eed societies. I think great artists need not fear to 
studied all over the world and are now trying to impart go there on a percentage basis. Managers may be 
their knowledge, trying to make a living. When they afraid to guarantee, but the public is there to pay for 
saw one they could trust, they came, paid, and were real art.” 
ready for corrections and teaching.” “How does it feel to be a director of a master school ?” 

“Are you going to San Francisco next year?” (Continued on page 44) 


they were present at a dinner 


SOVERED BOOK, 
(Gabriel Moulin photo) 


TESTIMONIAL, IN THE FORM OF A BEAUTIFULLY BOUND, VELVET~( 
given Mr. Samoiloff by his California pupils on the, occasion of his leaving for home. 
New York from October to May. The cream of San Fran- 
cisco music lovers aré giving their moral and material sup- 
port to this master school. I am to engage the greatest mas- 


Institute of 





SOME OF THE STUDENTS AND GUESTS AT ONE OF 
MR. SAMOILOFF’S WEEKLY MASTER CLASSES 
in San Francisco. Standing near him (left) is Alice Seckels, 
the young California manager. 


LAZAR 8S. SAMOILOFF, 
founder and director of the Master 
School, of San Francisco and Los 

‘Angeles, Cal. (Murillo photo) 


FAREWELL DINNER TO MR. SAMOILOFF, PAIRMONT 
. HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO, AUGUST 22, 
given by students of his master class, with invited guests. 
~ . (Gabriel Moulin-photo): «» Toe Se. 
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MIAMI NEWS 


Miami, Fla., September 14—The Scottish Rite Temple 
is to have the largest pipe organ in Florida and when it is 
completed the Masonic Home will be the center of music 
in South Florida. The huge instrument will be ready for 
the October reunion of the Miami Conservatory. In plan- 
ning the organ effort was made to obtain orchestral and 
concert features, rather than the regular organ pipes. With 
this in view, the builders, the Skinner Organ Company, have 
included most of the instruments found in a symphony 
orchestra. Three trumpets, a French horn and trombone 
afford opportunity for playing the heaviest overtures, sym- 
phonies and marches, Eight flute stops, piccolo, violins, a 
cello and clarinet provide tor the playing of chamber music, 
while a nasal orchestra (oboe, tenor horn and gemshorns) 
is inserted to play Oriental music. After the instrument 
has been thoroughly worked in by the October reunion, sev- 
eral fine recitalists are to be brought here to give a series 
of dedicatory recitals on it. Among them will be Marcel 
Dupré, organist of the Notre Dame Cathedral of Paris; 
Dr. Aracles Heinroth of Pittsburgh, organist at Carnegie 
Institute, and Lynnwood Farnum of New York. Weekly 
recitals are to be given by local organists. In addition to 
organ misuc, vocalists and instrumental artists of the city 
will be heard frequently, establishing the Temple as the 
musical center of Miami 

The Miami Music Club has planned its program for next 
eason which promises much of interest. The club year 
will open with a reception on the evening of November 5. 
During the season the club will present an opera under di- 
rection of Helen Bartram, Morgan, who has a large class 
of voice pupils here, The new president of the club is 
Katherine B. Dungan, who fills the office with efficiency, and 
a successful club year is assured. 

The Student Music Club held a meeting recently at the 
home of Irma Davenport, when an interesting miscellaneous 
program was given. In the absence of the president, Jane 
Dresbach, the vice-president, Letitia Lindsay, presided. The 
musical program consisted of vocal selections of Toste and 
Homer, by Miss Florence Conklin. Minette Thomas sang 
lo My First Love (Lohe) and Good Morning, Brother 
Sunshine (Lehmann). Both singers were accompanied by 
Mrs. S. LeRoy Smith. Eugenia Holmdale sangs works of 
Rogers, Jonnell and Emmell, accompanied by Helen Bartram 
Musical current events were given by several club 


Morgan 
Mrs. James A. 


members and musical jokes were told by 
Bissett, 

The Aeolian Chorus enjoyed a social meeting last week 
which took the form of a musicale. Mrs. James Cleland was 
the hostess and the program was in charge of Mrs. L, C. 
Mount and Mrs. Roger Arnold. Those who participated 
were Laurine Evens, Mrs. T. Dalenberg, Mrs. Cleland, Mrs. 
Ralph Fuzzard and Mrs, John R. Livingston. The Aeolian 
Chorus plans to give several concerts during the season. Mrs. 
Robert E. Smith is president and Bertha M. Foster, director. 

Mutchler’s Orchestral Band, with Erdall Mutchler, con- 
ductor, continues to please large audiences at the concerts 
which are given twice a week in Royal Palm Park. Mrs, 
Harry B. Hoffman, formerly of Chicago, was soloist re- 
cently and Robert Louis Zoll sang a group at the last con- 
cert. Much splendid talent has been heard during the sum- 
mer months through these concerts which have been so 
popular 

A novel song contest has been conducted through the 
columns of the Miami Tribune by the Harvey Seeds Post, 
American Legion of Miami, whereby a song was adopted for 
this city. . A. Farrell was the winner. Mr. Farrell's 
song is entitled Miami, I Love You. It will be sung at the 
National Convention of the American Legion at St. Paul 
next week by representatives from the Miami Post. 

Choir directors of Miami churches pride themselves on 
having the best music possible and are now active in organ- 
izing the choirs for the winter season. S. Le 5 


Jeritza’s Fall Concert Dates 


Maria Jeritza arrived on the $.S, Olympic, September 30, 
and will leave immediately for her annual fall concert tour, 
opening in Portiand, Me., on October 6, at the Maine Music 
Festival, under the direction of William Rogers Chapman. 
Mme. Jeritza’s other dates follow: October 8, Reading; 9, 
Harrisburg; 11, Chattanooga; 13, Roanoke; 15, Asheville; 
18, Atlanta; 21, Dayton; 23, Ann Arbor, and 25, Toronto. 
The concert party will consist of Mme, Jeritza, her maid, 
Baron Popper, her husband, and F. C. Coppicus, Maximil- 
ian Rose, violinist, Emil Pollak, pianist. 


Lynnel Reed’s Overture Popular 


Word has just been received by Lynnel Reed, a native 
of Toledo, Ohio, who has recently been granted a degree 
by the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, that his over- 
ture, Cour de Lion, written by Mr. Reed as his thesis 
for the degree, will be performed by the leading orchestras 
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of the country during the coming musical season, 


Mr, 
Reed is a violinist-composer and has his studio in the 
Collingwood. He confines himself entirely to teaching and 
composition and refuses all offers to play in public, either 
as solo artist or in orchestra, 


Organization of Amateur Symphony Orchestra 


The Educational Alliance, at 197 East Broadway, New 
York, is organizing a large symphony orchestra which will 
be under the direction of a prominent conductor. Semi- 
professional and advanced amateur musicians who are 
desirous of acquiring ensemble and orchestra routine under 
competent leadership are invited to register by calling any 
Tuesday or Wednesday evening between 7:30 and 9:30, 

The rehearsals will be arranged to suit the convenience 
of the majority of the members. There will be no charges 
of any kind. The Educational Alliance provides rehearsal 
hall, Facilities, etc. 

The Educational Alliance is the largest and oldest institu- 
tion of its kind in the United States. It plans to make this 
symphony orchestra one of the best amateur organizations 
in New York. Beginners, or those under eighteen years of 
age, will not be considered. 

Applications for membership way be directed either in 
writing or in person to Alfred Neuburg, head of Depart- 
ment of Music and Lectures, Educational Alliance, 197 East 
Broadway, New York, 

The following instruments are desired: violin, viola, cello, 
double bass, all wind instruments, all brass instruments, 
snare drums, timpani, etc. 


Activities of La Forge-Berimen Artists 


Mathilda Flinn, dramatic soprano, artist pupil of Frank 
La Forge, who has been heard on several occasions at the 
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noonday musicales in Aeolian Hall, New York, has been 
engaged for a tour with the DeFeo Opera Company, begin- 
ning the middle of this month. 

Betty Burr, soprano, has been engaged as soloist at the 
Dutch Reformed Church, Miss Burr frequently has been 
heard in musicales given under the direction of the La 
Forge-Berimen Studios, 5; 

Emily Parsons, soprano, for several years a pupil of 
Frank La Forge, has been engaged as instructor at Mere- 
dith College, Raleigh, N. C. Wen Phillips, pianist, also 
an instructor in this college, is a pupil of Frank La Forge 
and Ernesto Bertimen. 





Mary Mellish Back in New York 
Mary Mellish has returned to New York from Lake 
George, where she has been staying since her return from 
Europe. The popular Metropolitan soprano will remain in 
New York until the opening of her 1924 concert season, 
when she will fill many concert engagements outside of 
New. York in addition to her appearances at the opera. 


A. Buzzi-Peccia Returning 


A. Buzzi-Peccia sailed from Europe on the S. S, France 
on September 27, returning on the same ship with Gatti- 
Casazza and several other prominent figures in the mu- 
sical world. Mr. Buzzi-Peccia will re-open his New York 
studios immediately after his arrival and reports that a 
busy season confronts him, 
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LAURITZ MELCHIOR, 
the young Danish singer, who stood out among the tenors 
of the Bayreuth Festival this year and also made an ea- 


cellent impression at Covent Garden, It was the insistence 
of Mme. Charles Cahier, the internationally known Amer- 
ican contralto, that started Mr. Melchior on his tenorial 
career. She found him singing second baritone parts at the 
Royal Opera, Copenhagen, convinced him that he was in 
reality a tenor, and used her influence to get the Copenhagen 
Opera authorities to finance his studies, with a success 
which more than justified her interest. 





Diaz Sings at Opening of Roosevelt Hotel 


Rafaelo Diaz, the tenor, contributed his artistic services 
to two-events last week and scored his usual success. On 
Monday, September 22 he sang at the dinneer celebrating 
the opening of the new Roosevelt Hotel, the latest addition 
to the list of fashionable hostelries in New York. Many 
notables in the business and social world, including Mayor 
Hylan, listened to him with rapt attention. On Tuesday 
afternoon, September 23, Mr. Diaz was guest of honor at 
the luncheon of the Woman Pays Club at the Hotel Algon- 
quin and sang a group of solos to the delight of the attend- 
ing members and guests. 


Marion Rubovits in Chicago Recital 
On Sunday afternoon, October 12, at the Studebaker 
Theater, Chicago, under the direction of F. Wight Neu- 
mann, Marion Rubovits, soprano, will be heard in a song 
recital. Miss Rubovits has been in New York the last 
year studying with William Thorner. 


Not Farewell For Bonci 


Alessandro Bonci has sailed from Naples and is due to 
arrive this week for an American engagement in concert 
and opera. He corrects by cable the report that this is to 
be his “farewell tour,” and adds that he expects this to be 
the first of a long series of such tours, 





Lappas Having Busy Month 


Ulysses Lappas, Greek tenor, will fill a number of engage- 
ments during this month, October, including appearances 
at Chicago in a joint recital with Renée Thornton, an opera 
performance in Columbus, Ohio, and recital appearances in 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Gary, Ind., and St. Louis. 


Jacobinoff Comes Up Smiling 


Sascha Jacobinoff always comes up smiling, as those who 
know this genial dispositioned violinist can testify. This 
summer he passed part of the time in a hospital, but as 
he puts it, “knowing that only the good die young I was 
not worried.” 














The Violin School 5:0 wesware avenue, 


ftirs. John Leonard Eckel, Director 


Buffalo, New Pork 


Complete Course of Study, 

Violin; Piano; The Art of Accompanying; 
Musical History; Theory; Harmony; Composition; 
Methods of Teaching; Ensemble Classes; 
Symphony Orchestral Class. 
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The Bewitching Gray-Lhevinne 

The accompanying snapshot was taken in the California 

rdens of the distinguished violinist, whom critics have 

led this past season as one of the best artists now be- 
fore the public. 

Gray-Lhevinne is preparing some vitally interesting new 
programs for her long and important season of 147 re- 
citals, which begins early in ober. An idea of her 
successes on the recent tour of eighteen states with more 
than 100 recitals can be gained by glancing at a few of the 
records of one state alone, Pennsylvania, some of the cities 
of which enjoyed the unusual charm and art of this vio- 
linist, and have engaged her again, being Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Erie, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, 
Warren, Oil City, Hanover, Phillipsburg, Johnstown, and 
Uniontown. The critic of the Uniontown Morning Herald 
wrote: “She provided the fireworks that reminded one of 
the late Maud Powell. Last evening the California girl 
proved master of a technic as great as Powell's. Gray- 
Lhevinne is the artist supreme, and incomparable in ap- 
peal, with the memory of her charming self and, the magic 
spell of her art upon one, it is impossible to think of com- 
mon things, In the first place, everyone found her and her 





iw 


‘ESTELLE GRAY-LHEVINNE, 
snapped in her California gardens recently between two tours. 





Doucet gown of metal brocade with its double drapery of 
silver lace most beautiful. Her delicacy of shading and 
tone values make one think of the oft quoted phrase written 
about her, a tone of spun gold and a technic that dazzles. 
Estelle Gray-Lhevinne makes her art human—she makes 
her violin a messenger, and on its pure and beautiful tones 
wafts enchantment.” 

In reviewing this same state, one notes colleges and several 
of the great State normals having five and six recitals by 
Gray-Lhevinne in one year. A letter from Lock Haven 
recently received by her says in part: “All our students 
were impressed by one phase or another of the delightful 
Gray-Lhevinne performance. Some stressed technic, others 
interpretation and still others personality. Each and every 
one agreed that Mme. Gray-Lhevinne had left them one 
of the most precious gifts of an artist—inspiration.” 

The records in all other territories of her transcontinental 
tour of the past season are the same. Down in Old Vir- 
ginia they are still talking of Gray-Lhevinne when_ she 
played in the great open air Greek Theater at the State 
University, and the University at Richmond. Petersburg, 
Va., recently had the violinist as its feature of the music 
festival. >. j 

Hagerstown, Md., filled St. John’s Auditorium with two 
Ituge audiences for two recitals, which brought forth such 
headings as “Noted Violinist Plays to Two Large Audi- 
ences Here,” “Marvelous Powers Sway Audiences as if the 
Artist Were a Fairy with a Magic Wand.” “Brilliant Mas- 
tery and Wizardy of Violinist Enthralls.” “She Played 
with Consummate Ease—with the Fire of the Hot South 
and the Calm of a Great Soul, with Tender Caress and 
Wild Abandon.” ‘Vast Audiences Aroused to Storms of 
Applause.” “The Expression of a Great Soul Through a 
Great Instrument.” 3 . 

Betty Martin wrote in the Evening Mail: “Estelle Gray- 
Lhevinne is more than an artist; she takes one into a 
dream world and makes one forget life’s commonplaces. 
She is a scorceress—were she not a great virtuoso she 
would be a world famed actress for the magic of her rich, 
ever changing voice, with its music of words is so thrilling 
sone hardly notices when she stops speaking and begins to 

lay.” “gh : 
f ened deviant sends folks home happier, believing in 
ideals, the good old fashioned, pure things of life, loving 
the best and finest things of life more. Quaint, thrilling, 
ingenuous, artist, charming, appealing to the heart—all 
these things and more is this talking violinist, who looks 
like an unspoiled slip of a girl, but who is spontaneous with 
fire of latent passion in her eyes,” says the Tribune, J. J 


Rethberg Returning from Europe 


Elisabeth Rethberg, now on her way home from Europe, 
was chosen by Richard Strauss to create the principal role 
in his new opera intermezzo, which is to see its world pre- 
miére in Dresden this autumn. She had also received 
many flattering offers to sing in Paris, London, Berlin, 
Vienna and Scandinavia, but Mme. Rethberg decided in- 
stead to devote her summer to a well-earned rest and com- 
plete relaxation from all things musical. After an ex- 
tended and most interesting tour through South Africa and 
Europe, Mme. Rethberg divided the remainder of her 
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vacation between her delightful summer. home under the 
azure skies of Lago Maggiore and the snowy peaks of 
the Alps in Bavaria. 


What Wagner Artists Will Do 


John McCormack will arrive October 15 and open his 
season October 19 in Boston. He will sing sixty concerts, 
closing his season at the Cincinnati Festival in early May. 

Mary Garden will arrive about October 15 and open her 
season at Galesburg, Ill., October 31. She will sing only 
e: y concerts before joining the Chicago Opera, Novem- 

r 24. 

Frances Alda opens her season on October 6. She will 
sing twenty concerts before the opera season, and will 
tour again in the early spring. Alda is contemplating an 
Australian tour during the summer of 1925. 

Toti Dal Monte arrives from Australia early in Novem- 
ber to make her debut with the Chicago Opera, November 
10, in Lucia, and with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
in the week of December 1. Her first concert is scheduled 
for Detroit, November 24. 

Charles Hackett, just arrived from Australia, will sing 
a few concerts in early, October and then join the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company for the entire season. 

The DeReszke Singers, arriving the middle of October, 
will open their tour November 7 at Albany, N. Y. Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, will be with them on the entire tour, which 
extends from coast to coast. 


Bertha Levitzki Opens Piano Studio 


Bertha Levitzki, sister of the celebrated Mischa and a 
pianist in her own right, has opened a piano studio in New 
York. Miss Levitzki has studied the piano at the Schar- 
wenka Conservatory in Berlin and later continued in New 
York under the general supervision of Mischa Levitzki. 
She studied theory and composition at the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art and is, in addition, a recent graduate of Hunter 
College with the degree of Bachelor of Art and two German 
prizes to her credit. 


j Mana-Zucca Works to Be Heard 


Jan van Bommel, Dutch baritone, will sing Mana-Zucca’s 
Those Days Gone on his tour this winter. 

Helen Morris will p'ay two of Mana-Zucca’s piano com- 
positions, Southland Zephyrs and Bolero de Concert, at the 
National American Music Festival in Buffalo on October 
4. This well known Detroit pianist will also play these 
works in New York this season. 


Arvida Valdane Located in New York 


Arvida Valdane, who is now located in New York and 
who recently secured the position of soprano soloist at the 
Ocean Parkway Methodist Church in Brooklyn, will be 
heard at a mammoth community concert on November 9 in 
Brooklyn. 


Victor Wittgenstein to Play Zouaves Drill 

Victor Wittgenstein, pianist, will include Mana-Zucca’s 
piano number, Zouaves Drill, on his program when he 
gives his recital at Aeolian Hall on December 6. 
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Stravinsky Coming to America 

Philadelphia, September 27.—The Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association announces the engagement of Igor Stravinsky 
as guest conductor on January 23 and 24. His appearance 
will take place during Mr. Stokowski’s usual midwinter 
vacation. The first American tour of Stravinsky, arch 
exponent of modern music and for many years past a 
dominating figure in the world of music, is regarded here 
as one of the most significant events of the forthcoming 
season. Although the ultra-conservatives have viewed his 
music with disapproval, there has been a steady growth in 
appreciation of his works among many whose judgment 
is valued. 

Mr. Stokowski was one of the first to realize Stravinsky's 
genius, and in 1917 his name figured for the first time on 
local programs with the Fire-Bird suite. This work in 
particular has grown so much in public favor that during 
the past season it was played a second time by request 
The first American performance of Sacre du Printemps 
was given by the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1922, and The 
Song of the Nightingale and the symphony for wind in 
struments had their initial presentation here last season. 
Other of his works which have figured on the orchestra's 
programs are Fireworks and Renard, and Mr. Stokowski 
has in view the early presentation of another work, The 
Song of the Volga Boatmen, arranged for wind instru 


* ments and percussion. 


During the twenty-four years of its existence the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra has been directed by many eminent 
composers, notably Richard Strauss, Vincent d’Indy, 
Georges Enesco, Darius Milhaud, and the appearance ot 
Stravinsky is in conformity with the progressive spirit 
of the orchestra and its conductor. 1. F 

Bauer at Pittsfield Festival 

Harold Bauer, pianist, spent a recent week-end at the 
Berkshire Festival at Pittsfield, Mass. His first concert 
will be in Bridgeport, Conn., on October 22. 





Frederic Baer Recital in Portland 
Portland, Me., will hear Frederic Baer in a song recital on 
October 2, arranged by a local manager who managed suc 
cessful concerts by him in three other towns. 
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Paoio Gallico Plays at Hollywood Bowl 


Paolo Gallico won an ovation when he played recently at 
one of the Bowl! concerts in Hollywood, Cal, with Alfred 
Hertz conducting the orchestra. Critics were unanimous 
in their praise of his work. The Illustrated Daily News 
had the following to say: “Tonally, rhythmically and po- 
eticaily, Gallico is a delight. He has depth of understand- 
ing and dignifies his art with an almost reverential attitude.” 
The Examiner commented thus: “A master of every shade 
and manner of pianism, Gallico brought a resonance to his 
instrument which awakened tremendous enthusiasm.” 

Mr. Gallico expressed himself as greatly charmed with 
his first visit to Los Angeles and the delightful cordiality 
of its people. His work as guest artist in the Olga Steeb 
Piano School was attended with great success, so much so, 
that he will return next season for another ten 
class. Mr. Gallico states that the Olga Steeb 
Piano School is doing a great work for Los Angeles and 
for California, His students were made up, for the most 
part, of teachers at the school, and Mr, Gallico accorded 
them unstinted er in expressing his delight in their work. 

Mr. and Mrs, Gallico made many charming new friends 
who will welcome them back to Los Angeles next season. 
They left for the East August 21, spent a few days at 
Carmel-by-the-Sea with Mr, and Mrs. C, E, and Olga 
Steebh Hubach, who went there a few days ahead of the 
Gallicos. They were scheduled to go to San Francisco and 
through to Maine before returning to New York, 


in fact, 
weeks’ 


Annie Louise David in California 


Annie Louise David, well known and popular harpist, 
who wes given a surprise party recently in Berkeley, Cal., 
by the California Chapter of the National Association of 
H Harpist sts, as already recounted by the Musica, Courier in 








LAURA 


E-VANS- WILLIAMS 


Welsh Prima-Donna 
Arriving in NEW YORK on 


OCTOBER 3rd 


SOME PRESS NOTICES 
1923-1924 


“MISS L. EVANS-WILLIAMS holds perhaps the 
premier place amongst Welsh sopranos. Her sil- 
very tones cast a spell over the audience that re- 
mained unbroken throughout the evening. Few 
singers can lend the charm of cultured vocalization 
to simple me slodies with more success or less 


obstrusiveness, 
Manchester Guardian. 


MESSIAH 
"The soprano MISS EVANS-WILLIAMS gave a 
fine performance. She has a beautiful voice. Her 
singing generally was more than equal to the very 
high standard set at the Winter Gardens.” 
Bournemouth Guardian. 


“Seldom has a soprano voice been heard in Water- 
ford of such all-round excellence as that possessed 
by MISS EVANS-WILLIAMS, She is a major artist 
in the best sense. Her singing of ‘I now My 
Redeemer liveth’ was an unforgettable perform- 


ance. 
Waterford (Ireland) Standard. 


HIAWATHA (Alexandra Palace) 
“MISS EVANS-WILLIAMS was in excellent form 
and sang beautifully throughout. 
Daily Telegraph. 


“MISS EVANS-WILLIAMS is a singer gifted 
with personality, and her choice of songs was 
widely varied — given with the fine instincts of 
a sincere artist 

South Wales Daily News (Merthyr). 


SUN WORSHIPPERS (Goring-Thomas) 
“The soloists touched high level in their work. 
MISS EVANS-WILLIAMS singing the exacting 
music with great brilliancy and ease. It made big 
demands in range both solo, chorus, but MISS 
EVANS-WILLIAMS was more than equal to its 
needs and was dramatically lucid. She also sang 
with fine feeling and restraint in the later section 

of Elizabeth's haunting music in Tannhauser.” 

Perth. 


“M188 EVANS-WILLIAMS, known to her com- 
atriots as the Welsh Nightingale, sang with bril- 
lancy in ‘Ah fors e lui’ from La Traviata, revealing 
a voice of striking purity and sweetness. and gave 
throughout her solos a lesson in how to be heard 
without bawling.” 

Carfor Review. 


CLARA BUTT’S TOUR (Royal Albert Halli) 
“MISS EVANS-WILLIAMS kept the vast audi- 
ence enthralled with her beautiful singing.” 
Morning Post. 


“Although in such exultant compan MISS 
EVANS-WILLIAMS was well able oy hold her 
own, Her singing of all her songs was beautiful 
and the height of artistry.” 

Dublin News. 


“A born singer, and should go far, for born sing- 
ére are rare, but made singers are upon us fn 
shoals,"’ 

Birmingham Gazette. 


For dates, terms, etc., address R. E, 














Evans, 1230 Steuben Street, Utica, N. Y. 
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its issue of August 14, gave a recital at the Hotel Clare- 
mont on September 6, assisted by Ellen Marshall, pianist, 
and is scheduled to be the soloist for the opening concert 
of the Pacific Musical Society of San Francisco on Octo- 
ber 9 at the Hotel Fairmont, and to play on November 12 
at the Alice Seckels Matinee Musical in Oakland. In addi- 
tion to these dates in and about San Francisco, Miss David 
has numerous engagements on the Pacific Coast. 


Roxas Artist Wins High Praise 


On the evening of September 8, Leon Carson, tenor, 
with Florence Carson at the piano, gave a recital at the 
White Tree Inn, Pittsfield, Mass. A large audience, mu- 
sically and socially prominent, filled the music room and 
enjoyed an unusual program of variety and excellence. 
Mr. Carson's renditions of operatic, sacred and secular 
arias and songs from works by Handel, Meyerbeer, Barnby, 
Kahn, Mana-Zucca, Cadman and others, were enthusiastic- 
ally received, making necessary many recalls and encores. 
After commenting favorably upon the recital, the music 
critic of the Berkshire County Eagle (Pittsfield) stated: 
“Leon Carson’s voice is the voice of a man who has 
studied—of an artist sure of himself. He enunciates dis- 
tinctly, his personal appearance is pleasing and his enter- 
tainment all through is a delight. His is a flexible voice 
and he has the right to claim the true tenor strain. In 
Tirindelli's O Primavera the full range of Mr. Carson's 
splendid voice was manifest and the beautiful harmonies 
were heard at full flow.” 

Mr. Carson is an artist-pupil of Maestro Emilio A. 
Roxas of New York City. 


Dux Champions American Composer 


Eugene Stinson recently commented as follows in the 
Chicago Daily Journal: “Claire Dux, who in three sea- 
sons has become one of the most important prima donnas 
who both sing and draw large audiences throughout the 
country, is said to be advancing the cause of the American 
composer by placing his works upon her recital programs 
in European cities. Miss Dux has been a tireless inter- 
mediary upon both continents. She has sung in Chicago 
alone numerous songs and arias by leading German com- 
posers whose works still remain to be made fully known 
in this country. She has presented these songs in other 
American cities, and all in all the former member of the 
Chicago Opera Company probably has introduced more 
new and excellent material than any other recent singer, 
save one or two conspicuous artists fhose talents and 
interest lie solely in the exploitation of hitherto unknown 
music. 


Maier-Pattison in Fifteen Orchestral 


Appearances 

The solidly booked season of Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
the ensemble pianists, will include fifteen orchestral appear- 
ances. In chronological order they will be as follows: 
Barrere’s Little Symphony, in New York, on December 14; 
the Boston Symphony, December 19-20; Detroit Symphony, 
in Detroit, February 19-20; Detroit ‘Symphony, in Ann 
Arbor, February 23; orchestral concert with Schelling con- 
ducting a small orchestra in New York, March 2; a similar 
concert in Boston, March 3; Chicago Symphony, March 13- 
14; Detroit Symphony, in Pittsburgh, March 27-28, and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, April 3-4-6. At most of these con- 
certs Messrs. Maier and Pattison will introduce for the first 
time orchestral compositions by Hill and Bliss and at some 
of them they will be joined by Arthur Shattuck in their 
inimitable interpretation of Bach's triple concerto. 


Mary Garden Arriving Late 

A cable from Mary Garden at Nice to manager Charles 
Wagner states that she is suffering from a severe cold and 
the doctors have ordered her to remain in a warm climate 
for at least another month. This means that Miss Garden 
will not be able to leave the Riviera before the early part 
of November, and will arrive only in time to begin her 
season with the Chicago Civic Opera Company on November 
24. Manager Wagner has postponed the five concert dates 
for which she had been booked previous to the start of the 
opera season, until later in the season, It also seems that 
Miss Garden will be unable to appear in The Miracle as 
she had expected. 


The Incarnation, a New Christmas Cantata 


Choirmasters and congregations have realized that they 
can depend upon George B. Nevin to compose church music 
that is singable, melodious, reverent and highly expressive 
of the text. Hence his new cantata, The Incarnation, will 
be welcomed by thousands even in advance of hearing it. 
This cantata is in the composer’s best style and abounds in 
effective music for solo voices and for chorus. The cantata 
is published by the Oliver Ditson Company and will be sung 
by many choirs during the coming Christmas season. 


Mengelberg Seriously III 


The Hague, September 29 (by cable).—Willem Mengel- 
berg, conductor of the Concertgebouw Orchestra and the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, suffered a sudden at- 
tack of acute nephritis yesterday and was removed to the 
Amsterdam Hospital for an operation, following which 
he is in a serious condition. B. 








Musicians Back from Europe 
Among the passengers who arrived last Sunday on the 
SS. Ballen were Margaret Matzenauer, with her daughter 
Adrienne; Claire Dux, soprano, and Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with Mrs. 
Stock. 


Dux Beginning Fourth American Tour 


Claire Dux starts her fourth consecutive American tour 
at Salt Lake City on October 6. Her first week in the Far 
West includes recitals in Aberdeen on October 9, Tacoma 
on October 11, and Spokane on October 13, Miss Dux’s 
Coast tour will be her third within one year. 


Vincenzo Portanova Reopens Studio 
Vincenzo Portanova, New York vocal teacher, who spent 
part of the summer in rest and recreation in New Hamp- 
shire, has returned to the metropolis and reopened his stu- 
dio at 58 West 70th Street. 
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Keystone View Co. 
EDWARD ZIEGLER, 
assistant manager of the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
right-hand man to Giulio Gatti-Casazza, who returned last 
week on the Leviathan from his annual visit to Europe. 





Patton’s Birmingham Date Changed 
The date for Fred Patton’s recital in Birmingham, Pa., 
previously announced for November 27, has been changed 


to January 25. 


Carmen Reuben to Give Recital 
On Thursday evening, October 9, Carmen Reuben, mezzo 
soprano, will give an ‘interesting and varied program at 
her recital at Aeolian Hall, 


ELEANOR P. SHERWOOD 


formerly a main assistant of the late pianist, William H. Sherwood, 
her brother, is an experienced exponent of this artist's teaching 
principles—concerning the apportionment of interrelated musical and 
technical demands upon the interpretative player. 


Private Tuition in Individual Courses. 


550 West 157th Street, Apt. 64, New York City 
Phone: Billings 1105 
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November 30—New York State Symphony Or- 
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| I SEE THAT— 


Willem Mengelberg is seriously. ill. 
The Denishawn Dancers will be in their season with two 
weeks in the New England States. 
Juan Manen, owing to European engagements, will not be 
able to come to America until the end of December. 
The Paris Opera on August 28 gave its three hundredth 
performance of Thais. 

The Schola Cantorum will open its sixteenth season with 
a concert at Carnegie Hall, December 30, , 

Henry Schroeder has o orgy a new studio at 611 West 
171st Street, New 

Lazar Samoiloff will hereafter divide his teaching time, 
six months in New York and six months on the coast. 

The Caselotti Opera Company has proved its worth in its 
short period of existence. 

Paris has a Master School of Violin Playing under the 
direction of Albert Jarosy. 

Mme. Evans-Williams, Welsh prima donna, is coming to 
America to look up the choral societies composed of her 
own countrymen. 

A free scholarship tis offered in piano at the Wildermann 
studios in New York. 

Harold Hurlbut recently held his nineteenth vocal clinic in 
Los Angeles. 

Leonora Cortez, nineteen-year-old Pe gh of — Jonas, 
scored a great success in her B 

tet recently witnessed the dedication ni the William 

Bennedict Monument of Music at Roger Williams 








Pa rk, 

Stella de Mette will sing Carmen with the San Carlo Opera 
Company at the Jolson Theater on Saturday afternoon. 

Frederick Wiedermann and Anton Hok, Czechoslovak or- 
ganist and tenor, will tour America. 

Oskenonton and Princess Tsianina appeared in a grand 
Fiesta in Santa Fe in which 5,000 Indians took part. 

Professor Baldwin is approaching his 1,000th organ recital 
at City College. 

The People’s Symphony Concerts will this year give two 
series of chamber music concerts. 

Rhea Silberta’s new song entitled Beloved (still in manu- 
script) is arousing great interest. 

Theo Karle gave his twenty-first Seattle concert on Sep- 
tember 16. 

—— Ryan, a pupil of Mme. Valeri, is winning success 


Gena “Barchfeld will give three cello recitals in New York 
this season. 

Laurie Merrill is said to be the only American girl who 
has given an all-Spanish program in costume in Spain. 

San Francisco announces plans for a new music school, 
with a $150,000 endowment. 

Claudia Muzio has returned from a series of triumphs in 
South America. 

a Perfield has opened a branch studio at Forest 

ills, N. 

The Brooklyn Academy of Musical Art offers a number 
of free scholarships. 

David Cowee, Jr., well known in musical circles in Troy, 

. Y., passed away on September 13 

He E. " Behymer celebrates his thirty-fifth anniversary as 
a musical manager this week. 

The Oratorio Society of New York is in its fifty-first 
season. 

Francis Moore is now located in his new studio at 212 
West Fifty-ninth Street. 

W. Warren Shaw has written a set of forty-five vocal ex- 
ercises which he has titled Humpty Dumpty Vocal 
Exercises for Students of All Ages. 

Examinations for the Juilliard Fellowships will be held 
from October 8 to October 17. 

Carl Burrian, operatic tenor, passed away on September 26. 

Eugene Goossens is in New York for a few days prior to 
resuming his work as conductor of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

A season of operetta in German was begun at the Irving 
Place Theater on September 

The City Music League celebrated its first anniversary 
with a luncheon on September 22. 

The Student Choral of Upsala University, Sweden, will 
make a coast to coast tour in 1925, 

Word comes from Paris that Chaliapin underwent a slight 
operation for laryngitis on September 

Jean Nolan, the Irish mezzo soprano, will return to this 
country the middle of the month. 

Claire Dux starts her fourth consecutive American tour 
at Salt Lake City on October 6. 

Theodore Spiering has returned to New York and will 
remain in the metropolis for the entire season. 

The Oscar Saenger scholarships were won by Helen Rid- 
dell and Ethel Hottinger. 

Leo Ornstein is now teaching at the Zeckwer-Hahn Musi- 
cal Academy in Philadelphia. 
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The English Three Choirs Festival (this year’s being the 
204th) was celebrated in Hereford. 

Galli-Curci’s concert in Daytona Beach, Fla., was sold 
out three days in advance of the event. 

Edna Matilda MacDowell, niece of Mrs. Edward A. 
oe was married to Kenneth Keene--Septem- 


r 17. 

The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra will give a concert 
in New York at Carnegie Hall March 23, 

Emil Telmanyi, Hungarian violinist, soon will begin a 
tour of Spain. 

Mme. D’Orme Baker believes that individual progress is 
‘Clotine. on intelligent reasoning and constructive 
thin 

Dr. William C. Carl has returned from spending three 
pleasant months abroad. 

Adele Luis Rankin has beben engaged by the English 
Grand Opera Company. 

Fitzhugh W. Haensel has returned from Australia where 
he closed a number of contracts for his artists. 

H. Nevill-Smith, Australian baritone, has opened a vocal 
studio in New York. 

Ernest J. Knabe, formerly head of the American Piano Com- 
pany, is dead. G, N. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Notes 


The fifty-eighth year of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music marked the largest registration in the history of this 
institution, Students enrolled from practically every state 
in the Union, and the farthest place from which any student 
came was Santiago, Chile. Three new teachers, specialists 
in their fields, have been added to the teaching sta They 
are Etelka Evans, who will teach in the violin department ; 
Parvin W. Titus, who is to have charge of the organ de- 
partment, and Barrett Spach, formerly of the Mannes School 
of Music in New York and pupil of Alfred Cortot, Paris, 
Mr. Spach will teach solfeggio and piano. 

Julian De Pulikowski, Polish violinist, who was a guest 
artist-teacher at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music during 
the summer session, when he made his debut as a concert 
soloist, has joined the violin faculty of this institution for 
the winter session, 

So high a standard is being maintained in the public school 
music department at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Forest G. Crowley, that both 
the States of Colorado and Kentucky have just completed ar- 
rangements whereby graduates from the conservatory are 
to receive certificates to teach in the public schools of these 
States. Other States are rapidly following suit. 

Bertha Baur, director of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, has just been advised that these graduates from the 
conservatory have been appointed to responsible positions in 
music schools throughout the United States: Margaret Dun- 
oe supervisor of music in the elementary schools of Erie, 

; Willard E. Tallentire, supervisor of instrumental music 
in “i Indianapolis public schools, and Boyd Ringo, head 
of the piano and theory department at the University of 
Tulsa, Okla. 





Rhys Morgan’s Concert 


Rhys Morgan will make his first appearance in concert for 
the season at Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, October 6, 
singing a varied program, beginning with a group of old 
English and Welsh songs and closing with a group of mod- 
ern songs in the same language, sandwiching between these 
two selections from Handel’s Jeptha, a group of Brahms, 
Schumann and Grieg, a French group by Massenet, two 
ballads by LaForge, and some delightful new Welsh songs. 

Mr. Morgan made his debut in the metropolis late last 
spring at Aeolian Hall, his first appearance hereabouts, and 
it is a compliment to this young singer that Roger de Bruyn, 
his manager, was obliged to exchange his Acolian Hall date 
for the commencement of the present season to Carnegie 
Hall on account of the larger accommodation for music 
lovers desirous of hearing him. He will sing again at 
Carnegie Hall in November, this time with the English 
Grand Opera Company, debuting i in Siegfried, but between 
these periods he will have begun what promises to be one 
of the most active concert seasons of any singer on the plat- 
form. It will not be concluded until late next spring, at 
which time he will once more find himself in California, 
whence he has just returned after a summer spent among 
music and film folk 


The Milton Aborn Plan of Municipal Opera 


At the recent conference on municipal grand reg 
Milton Aborn presented a plan which was much liked, 
cause founded on his vast experience. with common. sense 
and artistic aspirations combined. No charitable support, 
co-operation between all concerned, well underwritten, a 
budget prepared, endorsement of mayor, chamber of com- 
merce, music unions, clubs, board of trade, Rotary club, 
department stores, supervisors of music, with broad pub- 
licity, a mailing campaign, the company to consist en- 
tirely of Americans, the chorus of ninety to be selected 
from singers of Greater New York, with a ballet of 
twenty-four, broadcasting of operas, minimum admission 
charge, with several thousand free tickets to be distributed 
weekly—these are some of the features of the Aborn plan. 


National Opera Club Opens October 9 


Spanish grand opera, La Dolores, will be given at the 
opening affair of the National Opera Club of America, 
Baroness von Klenner, founder and president, on Thursday 
afternoon, October 9, at two o'clock, in the grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Excellent operatic 
artists are in the cast, including Margaret Taylor, soprano, 
Alfonso Attanesio, tenor, and Leopoldo Gutreirez, bari- 
tone, with chorus, ballet, etc., all under the baton of Maestro 
Julian Huarte. This will be the first performance in New 
York of this very popular Spanish opera, and guests 
of honor will include prominent Spaniards from Spain, 
Cuba, Mexico, the Philippines, etc. 


Hamilton for Hamilton 
Rosa Hamilton, contralto, has been engaged for an ap- 
pearance in Hamilton, Ont.; October 16, by W. H. Hew- 
lett, musical director of the Elgar Choir. Miss Hamilton, 
who is now a Victor Record artist, is under the exclusive 
direction of Walter Anderson. 








STEINWAY 


HE moods 
and fancies 
of youth find sym- 
pathetic under- 
standing in the 
sensitive mechan- 
ism of the Stein- 
way. Intheearly 
years of musical 
effort, attainment 
seems so difficult 
and so far away. 
It is then there 
is vital need of 
just the encour- 
agement which 
the Steinway 
never fails to give. 
Its superior 
worth is ac- 
cepted through- 
out the world 
without question. 
Yet the Stemn- 
ways cost is 
moderate, and 
terms are made 
convenient. 
Write for 
illustrated litera- 
ture. 








STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
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ARMAND 
TOKATYAN. 


In one of the ph6to- 
graphs, Armand Tokatyan, 
tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, is shown with his 
bride, enjoying a well 
earned rest at Colorado 
Springs, following the 
tenor’s season at Ravinia 
Park. The other picture 
shows him indulging in 
some refreshment (?). 


A CHINESE GROUP AT THE LIDO. 
Closer inspection, however, reveals that the members are, left to right, Giorgio Polacco, artistic 
director of the Chicago Civic Opera Association; Edith Mason Polacco and Rosa Raisa, prima 
donnas, and Giacomo Rimini, baritone of the same organization, who have been spending some 
of the summer at the famous beach near Venice, 


MAY PETERSON, 


soprano, and her husband, Col. BH. O, Thompson, at the 
National Guard Encampment at Galveston. In the other 
photograph Miss Peterson is pictured on the Tewvas plains. 


PETER 
MERENBLUM, 
violinist, who is 
featuring Mana- MARIE SUNDELIUS’ 
Zucca’s toceata on SUMMER HOME 
all his programs 
this winter. He 
played it in Car- 
negie Hall recently. 


at Harrison, Me., where 
she spent the summer, 
except for a few days 
filling midsummer dates. 


AN AUGUST GROUP AT 
CARLSBAD. 
While Leopold Godowsky 
(left) and Josef Stransky 
(right) were staying at 
Carlsbad, Italo Montemezzi, 
the composer, played through 
for them the score of his 
new opera, Paolo e Virginia. 
The photograph gives exrtra- 
ordinarily good portraits of 
all four of the group, the 
woman being Mrs, Monte- 
mezzi. (Photo © John Gran- 
denz, Berlin, and United 
Newspictures, New York.) 


ISTDOR ACHRON, 
pianist, who gave a successful recital in Town Hall, New 
York, in February, 1923, and later traveled throughout the 
country as accompanist to Jascha Heifetz, as well as appear- 
ing as soloist, will again go on tour with the eminent violinist. 
(Apeda photo) 
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ANNA HAMLIN, 
the American soprano, is shown in one of the snapshots with her 
brother, John Hamlin, vacationing in Zermatt, Switzerland. The other 
was takeh in August when the singer was overlooking Zermatt and the 
Matterhorn. Miss Hamlin is having a thoroughly enjoyable sojourn 
abroad with her mother. Aside from the two or three weeks spent in 
Switzerland, they have been in Milan most of the time, and the young 
singer is studying assiduously. She coached Violetta (Traviata) with 
one of the assistant maestros from La Scala. 


IGNATZ FRIEDMAN, 


one of the numerous pianists, 
and other musicians who have 
made Bad Gastein their head- 
quarters this past summer, 
photographed in a restful mood 
at the famous Austrian resort. 


REUBEN DAVIES, 


American concert pianist, who spent his 
well earned vacation in rest and recrea- 
tion in Old Mewico, Western Tewas, and « 
Arizona, has just returned to Dallas, after 
having covered this long trip in his auto- 
mobile, Mr, Davies is now hard at work 
preparing his programs for the present 
concert season, 


A BANQUET IN 
HAVANA, 
This picture goes back 
almost. ten. years to 
the season of opera at 
Havana in the spring 
of 1915, and shows a 
banquet at the Villa 
Tropical. From left to 
right: Titta Ruffo, 
Claudia Muzio and 
Tullio Serafin, the 
Italian conductor, who 
is coming to the Met- 
ropolitan this season. 


“WHAT’LL I DO?” 


would seem to be Hddy 

Brown's favorite song 

at this point in a chess 

game with his fellow- 

violinist, Jacques Thi- 
baud. 


CADMAN..MIGHT AT HOLLYWOOD. 
In July the fellow townsmen of Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
composer, turned out in thousands to honor him at the Holly- A GROUP OF WELL KNOWN 
wood Bowl, where a concert was given devoted to his works. CONCERT REPRESENTATIVES 
The picture shows the three important figures of the even- ” . 
ing: (left to right) Mr. Cadman himself, Mary Messer 
Morris and Arthur Alevander, who conducted the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra for this program. 





BHUROPDH, 
Edgar Schofield, the well 
known baritone, and his wife, 
Mme. Oneili, soprano, have 
been enjoying a pleasant vaca 
tion abroad ifter several 
weeks in London and ten days 
in Yorkshire, the home of Mr 
Schofield’s people, where the 
snapshot to the right was 
taken at Harrogate Spa, the 
artists went to Paris. The 
picture to the left shows the 
baritone on the Paris Boule- 
vard. Mr. and Mrs. Schofield 
were scheduled to sail for 
America September 20. 


Spending the day at Wildwood 
Farms, near Pitishurgh. The 
picture to the left shows, left 
to right, May Beegle, Pitts 
burgh manager; Mra. Jessie 
W. Darby, manager of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra; Frances 
Pettigrove, representative of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, and 
(seated) Katherine McPhail, 
representative of the San 
Carlo Opera Company. The 
picture to the right shows the 
same group. 
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with a buat of Dante. 
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BENIAMINO GIGLI, 


the Metropolitan tenor, just before sailing for New York, visited ‘the -villa of Gabrielle D’Annunzio, to present him 
The photograph shows, left to right, Mrs. Gigli, the tenor, a friend, Dante himself, and Father 


ibramo, Gigli’s brother. 


the Metropolitan prima donna, as she arrived a short time 
ago after her firat trip to the land of her ancestors. With 
her is H. P. Fletcher, the American Ambassador to Italy, 
coming home for a vacation, and under her arm is her 
newest pet, a tame baby fow. (Bain News Service photo) 


3 


THRODORE SPIERING, 
with his pupil, Calmon Luboviski, one of the most prominent 
violinists in Los Angeles, and his pupil's pupil, Lois Putlitz, 
who, though not yet sixteen, has had pronounced success and 
has played at the Hollywood Bowl concerts. 





WANDA LANDOWSKA 
visiting a French Communal schooi. The accompanying photo- 
graph was taken in a delightful little spot in France. Mme. 
Landowska, the well known harpsichordist, paid a visit to 
the Communal school of Evaua, just at the moment when the 
children were going to take leave for their summer holidays. 
The artist is distributing candies and seems greatly to enjoy 
herself among the little band. Evaua is one of the most 
ancient bathing places known and was used by the Romans 
before the Christian Bra. Evaua, situated in the center of 
France, is the cradle of the Bourbons and full of picturesque 
ruins and beautiful landscapes, 











JUAN MANEN, 
who, on account of his many engagements in France, Ger- 
many, Russia and Spain, will be unable to come to America 
until the end of December. 
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MIKAS PETRAUSKAS, 
the Lithuanian composer, who spent the summer in his native 
land, resting from his arduous labors as organizer and con- 
ductor of Lithuanian singing societies throughout the United 
States. Mr. Petrauskas has written many operas and choral 
works which have received well deserved praise. 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
distinguished vocal teacher, who reopened her New York 
studios on September 3, following a flying trip to London 
to see her son, Ivor Novello, in his successful new play, 
The Rat. Mme. Davies will have an eaceedingly busy 
season for she has a number of new pupils, and rehearsals 
of the Novello-Davies Artist Choir will shortly — begin. 

(© Underwood & Underwood) 


MADGE. DANIELL, 


soprano, photographed on the lawn of the HE. S. Brubeck 

estate, Rockville, Ind., prior to leaving for Evansville, Ind., 

to sing for Senator Meyers’ big party held on his estate of 

four thousand acres at Griffen, called Mount Yeager. 

Mme. Daniell has just been engaged to appear as soloist for 

the American Legion and Schriners at Princeton and New 
Harmony. 





1924 
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MARCEL DUPRE 
AND HIS 
BRIDE. 
The noted French 
organist is shown 
here with his bride 
in front of his 
summer home at 
St. Valery-en- 
Caua, Seine-Inferi- 
eure, just outside 
of Paris, where he 
has been complet- 
ing his first organ 
symphony. This 
work will have its 
first performance in 
America this 
season. 








B 





SOUTHERNERS LIKE 
THE FAMOUS DIVA. 
This snapshot from Divie 
land tella the same old story 
a sold-out Galli-Curci 
house. Despite the fact that 
the big Auditorium at Day 
tona Beach, Fla., has the 
largest seating capacity in 
va j ‘ the State, the diva’s man 
A NEW PORTRAIT STUDY OF ROLAND HAYES te oe | ; : . i“ agers, Evana & Salter, re- 
made during his recent stay in London by Mme. Blanche de Loviere, wife of Dr. RECS i | ¥ y tae ceived a wire three days in 
Simeon Rumschisky, the Russian pianist and conductor. Mme. de Loviere, known GEES SS, Fe, 2: ‘ os advance of the concert re 
as @ painter of miniatures, has made a series of eacellent camera studies of her et es «os my 4 , porting @ sold-out house, 
husband's musician friends. At an orchestra concert in Vienna, which aroused 
unusual attention, Dr. Rumschisky was the conductor and Roland Hayes the soloiat. 
(This photograph was made exclusively for the Musica Courter.) 








WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRATEN, 
who conducts the New York Philharmonic in winter, conducts a sailing canoe in summer. 
Within five minutes after this picture was snapped, Mr. Van Hoogstraten was arrested for 
speeding on the lake. 


THE NEW 
YORK 
STRING 
QUARTET 
at “rehearsal 
cabin” at Oak 
Ledge Farm, 
Burlington, Vt. 
The cabin was 
built by the 
members of the 
quartet, who 
are (left to 
right) Ludvik PAUL WHITEMAN, JUNIOR, 
Schwab, Jaro- the youngest member of the Whiteman family, has not been many weeks on this earth aa 
slav Siskovsky, yet, but father seems determined that he shall one day be an‘orchestra leader, As the 
Ottokar Cadek photograph shows, he is already giving the son and heir instructions upon the ukulele, a 
gj} and Bedrich proceeding to which Mrs. Whiteman does not seem to object at all. (Photo Underwood 
S| Vaska, & Underwood) 
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340 West 69th Street or aad a Pare New York City 
=a JOINT RECITALS 
soa STRASS INSTRUCTION 


1980 Crotona Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 
Telephone: Fordham 7516 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, tenor 


Member of the Ar ist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DUEHEANA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING AND OPERATIC TRAINING 
Mme. Gertrude Dueheana, Director 
Studio: 160 Boyiston St., Boston 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Trinity Court, Boston Conrad Building, Providence 


GRACE STEVENSON 


Concert Herpist-Teacher 
For terms and dates address 
317 West 03rd Street, New York 


i GORDANI 


Specializing in Costume Recitals 
At Present Touring Europe 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THELMARE 


P NO 
CONCERT "SPERA - RECITALS 
For terms and dates address R.E. Johaston, 145] Broadway, New York City 


GERTRUDE LANG 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
at present starring in Blossom Time 
Address Musical Courier Co., 437 Sth Ave... New York City 


Studio: 














Phone Riverside 7988 
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MARCELLA GEON 
Accompanist — Coach 
105 West 76th Street, New York 


Telephones: Endicott 5535, Endicott 0007. 
(Private Wire) (House Phone) 














BEATRICE 


a ARTIN um SOPRANO 


Management: Art Direction Gecrgette Leblanc, Inc. 
Fisk Building New York, Louise Davidson, Mgr. 











JOSEF 


ROSENBLATT 


World Famous Cantor-T enor 
Management: SUPREME CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
1635 Aeolian Hall, N Victor Records 


‘LISA ROMA 


SOPRANO 
Management: R. E. = 


SNYDER 


VILLA GALILEO GALILE! - Florence, Italy 
New York City in full charge of VIVIAN KINGSTON 
2085 Broadway Endicott 6441 




















BARONESS 


NORKA ROUSKAYA 


Russian Dancer and Violinist 
NOW TOURING EUROPE 


Booking Open For’ Season 1924-1925 


Management: Luis C. Sepulveda 
474 Central Park West, New York City 








Atlantic City, N. J., September 1.—Pianist Lucie Stern, 
ten year old prodigy, delighted an audience composed largely 
of musicians when she played a program including toccata 
and fugue in D minor, Bach; Ballade in A flat major, 
Chopin; The Lark, Balakireff-Glinka, and Liszt’s Polonaise 
in k major with an impressiveness that caused astonshment. 
Lucie arrived from Berlin but a few weeks ago. She has 
appeared in copcert in all the principal cities of Europe and 
intends touring this country. Her initial nerformance will 
be in Carnegie Hall, 

A program of vocal and instrumental selections splendidly 
rendered was given at a musicale on the Ventnor Bi ier, July 
14, under the auspices of Alice Warren Sachse and Mrs. 
Frank Hepler. Those who took part were the Crescendo 
Trio (Mrs. Harry Westney, Dorothy Turner and Mrs. 
Howard Steel) ; Powell Evans, baritone; Viola Robertson, 
contralto, and 1, Lipkin, violinist. Accompanist honors were 
equally shared by Mrs. Herbert Hemphill, Alice Warren 
Sachse and Sara Newell. 

Evan Prosser, Welsh tenor, was the assisting artist at the 
weekly recital given by the city organist, Arthur Scott 
Brook, in the New High School Auditorium, 

Music lovers of the city enjoyed the song recital given 


August 20 in Vernon Room of Haddon Hall by Dorothy . 


Sherman Torchiana, soprano, and Mildred Sheerer, mezzo- 
soprano, Mrs. Herbert Hemphill, pianist, well known in 
musical circles of the resort, accompanied at the piano, The 
program included selections of Grodski, Bizet, P Offenbach 
and Tosti, which were finely rendered. 

Lewis White, connected with the Stanley Theater at Phil- 
adelphia and a ‘student of European masters, played the i 
tial program on the new $40,000 organ installed at the Vi 
ginia Theater. In order that the public might become fa- 
miliar with the organ, Mr. White devised a novelty entitled 
A Trip Thtough the Organ, in which he demonstrated fhe 
different parts of the instrument. He played too a series of 
rhymes which were flashed on the screen telling something 
of the different keys and their uses. The new organ was 
built by the Kimberly Company. 

Roy B. Comfort’s tichasies has closed a successful season 
on the Steel Pier and on October 5 Vessella’s Band plays its 
last concert. E. D. J. 


Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 


Cincinnati, Ohio, (See letter on another page.) 

Columbus, Ohio, September 19.—The Morrey School 
of Music, Inc., successor to the Grace Hamilton Morrey 
School of Music, announces its fall opening. This excellent 
school includes the following faculty members: Grace Ham- 
ilton Morrey, head of the piano department; Margaret 
Parry Hast, head of the violin department; Bertha G. 
Brent, head of the department of music education and peda- 
gogics, and instructor in piano; Marged Edith Jones, ae 
of department of theory; Jessie Morrey, B. A., head of 
department of languages and literature, and instructor in 
piano; Cora Kurtz Coffinberry and Burleigh S. Cupp, in- 
structors of piano. The teaching staff includes Gertrude 
Brent, ney Davis, Elsie Herkenhoff, Olwen E. Jones 

and Alma G Volp. Many faculty concerts are already 
planned for the coming season. G. 

Fort Worth, Texas., September 21—The Fort Worth 
Conservatory of Music has begun a busy season, including 
among its faculty members Bernard U. Taylor, Jr., depart- 
ment of vocal art; Samuel L. Ball, piano department; E. 
Clyde Whitlock, violin department ; Jewell Myrtle Dockery, 
oratory and dramatic art d rtments; Mrs. J. O. Montrief, 
instructor 3 the wgoey ystem ; Mrs, J. “g Adams, 
Te tt reading and ear training; Jean Hayes 
Taylor, dee i in theory, harmony, counterpoint, com- 
position, fugue and canon, and Vera Minard Gouch, instruc- 
tor in French. M. 

, Kans., September 17.—Independence is 
to have a new musical organization known as the Independ- 
ence Musical Society com of a chorus of 150, under 
the direction of Prof. Alfred G. Hubach, of the Hubach 
School of Music, and an orchestra of thirty pieces djrected 
by Prof. Paul Goepfert. Rehearsals will begin for the first 
concert the latter part of November. 

The Monday Music Club is get go a a profitable year 
in the study of the Fundamentals of Music by Gherkins, as 
advised by the National Federation of Music Clubs, with 
interesting recital numbers in connection, Exchange pro- 
grams have been planned. 

The Hubach School of Music reopened September 8 with 
an exceptionally good enrollment. Mrs, Theodore Brown, 
of Coffeyville, who has been studying during the summer in 
Boston, will again head the voice department. ay ¥ 

Knoxville, Tenn., September 17—The musical season 
opened with an organ recital by Frank Nelson, organist of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, assisted by Marjorie Whaley, 
soprano, on the evening of September 10 in the recent y 
completed First Baptist Church. The organ, the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs, J. H. Anderson in memory of their daughter, 
Margaret Anderson McClellan, is beautiful. The fine tone 
quality and orcite Chosen were inehadiog by Mr. Nel- 
son in a carefyl ¥ sroqrens inc numbers by 
Handel, Bach, owsky and Mendels- 
sohn ; a special ee pec bo Maria, Arcadelt; Bea 
gels Ever cial meno and nt Fat cag Litany, 


“ay of W. The organ is a four Pandy 
s 1972 celine cons ceed ales an echo organ with 353 speak- 
os pipes and a set of chimes located in the tower. 


church is to be congra‘ upon having so fine an instru- 
ment. E. L. E. 


Los Angeles, Calif. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Montgomery, peg September 19—The Catoma Club 
met at the home of Mary Wehr recently when the subject 
for the afternoon was German music. It was the of 
the club to have as their interpreter John 1] Proctor Mil 
who after a brief talk gave an interesting program of voca 
and piano solos. M. 

Muncie, Ind., September 18.—The Muncie Matinee 
Musicale has e following artists for the season 
1924-25: Tito ipa, October 17; Willy Burmester and 
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Raymond Koch, January 15, and the Chicago Opera Trio, 
Myrna Sharlow, Forrest Lamont and Virgilio Lazzari, 
March 14. H. M. B. 
New Bedford, Mass., September 19.—Owing cn the 
fact that New Bedford has no suitable place for — 
productions, Director Godreau of Le Cercle 
decided to give the public performances this winter in = 
Town Hall of Fairhaven, just across the river from the 
larger city. The hall in the little town was the gift of 
Henry H. Rogers some years ago and is fully equipped 
with all the necessary scenery and electrical - apparatus. 
The first opera to be given i‘ Sweetheart, by Victor Her- 
bert, on November 17 and 1 K. 


Providence, R. I. (See one on another page.) 
San Francisco, Cal, (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Features of Work at Lewry Studios 


Alan Hensel Lewry, violinist, has reopened his Phila- 
delphia studios for the season. The special features of the 
work at the Lewry studios are as follows: Theory classes 
on Saturdays from 9 to 10 a.m.; informal pupils’ group 
recitals, to which the parents are invited ; ensemble playing, 
which also covers sight reading; and pupils’ annual concert. 
ee Lewry also conducts evening classes, private or class 
essons. 


Jonas Pupil in Berlin Debut 


Berlin, September 20 (by cable):—Leorfora Cortez, the 
young pianist, an artist-pupil of Alberto Jonas, made her 
debut here at the Beethovensaal, which was entirely filled, 
last evening, and scored an ‘extraordinary success with 
both public and press. (Signed) Leicurentritr, 








] TEACHERS OF THE 


Pertield System 


WHO HOLD 1923 AND 1924 
DIPLOMAS 


NEW YORK 
RAYMOND BURROWS 
Teacher of Piano 


Studios: 337 West 7let Street, N. Y. City 
52 Wright Street, Stapleton, 8. I. 
Special Summer Scholarships 








MILDRED HAIRE 
Piano Class Lessons 


Teacher at atory 
Studio: 25 E. 30th St., N. Y. City 
Tel.: Mad. Sq. 8189. 


RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piano and Lessons 








IDIS LAZAR 
Concert Pianist and T 


‘eacher 
50 Drive, Apt. 42, New York 
wane ae 
JENNIE S&S. LIEBMANN 
Class Lessons 


and 
1140 St. John's Place, Brooklyn 
Phone: 0981 Decatur 
MABEL COREY WATT 
Normal Teacher | 
Directress of Music, Flatbush School 
Four Assistant Teachers 
94 Prospect Park W. Brooklyn 











UR! 
FLORENCE £&. HAMMON 
Examining Normal Teacher 





Musical Art Bldg. St. Louis 
NORTH CAROLINA 
JULIA PRICHARD 


Individual Piano Lessons—Musicianship 
Winston-Salem, N.C. Greensboro, N. C. 
FOREIGN 








CANADA 
CARA FARMER 
Piane and Class 








Teachers Using the Perfield System 
NEW YORK 
FRANCES V. noezs he 
116 Best 95th St. N. ¥ Phone Lenox 5509 
MARY GCG. 8 




















Teacher of Piano, 











= EMIL DANENBERG 
Pupil of Telchmalior (Letpsie) 
The Albany, Hong Kong 
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A Letter from L. E. Behymer, Pacific 
Coast Manager 


[The following letter, written hastily from the Hotel du 
Pavillon, Paris, contains so much of general interest that 
it is published in full without change or correction. 
Rather a remarkable letter it is, too, from a decidedly 
remarkable man. Mr. Behymer is celebrating this month 
his thirty-fifth sparing A a concert manager. We 
congratulate him!—The itor. ] 


To the Musical Courier: 


Am just about ready to leave for America. Have had 
a splendid vacation—and will be ready to dig in and go 
to it when I return. Have heard quite a bit of music in 
this sections The Grand Opera in Paris is going very well 
—heard Satnson and Delilah the other evening—splendid 
cast and an excellent ensemble. Emma Eames said it was 
the best cast this season. Then after taking in Montmartre 
and the section in which Louise lived, and standing on the 
spot where she was supposed to have lived and viewed 
“her” Paris from that point of vantage, I attended Louise 
at the Opera Comique and enjoyed it fully—and Thais as 
well, both excellently done—but there are a lot of things in 
Paris put on for the American dollar that are not so en- 
ticing and of good quality, in fact there is much un- 
Parisian that is labeled Paris that is a very crude imitation 
of the Ziegfeld Follies, and because the Americans of a cer- 
tain class go to it, they term it an American show. 

There is much good in the European entertainment— 
Grand Opera at Basel, quite good, and the Mozart Festival 
at the Regenten Theater in Munich, excellent. In fact I 
think that eventually the “Ring” and the Wagnerian Fes- 
tival will find its way to Munich, for they are putting on 
some very fine performances there, and I think when 
Cosima Wagner passes, the best of the Wagner produc- 
tions will be given in Munich, 

Bayreuth all sold out this season, and quite good in detail. 
Orchestra and chorus fine, productions excellent, principals 
fair, but the reverence is there in greater force than ever. 
The big Vienna production (outdoors) of Aida was simply 
stupendous from point of members, costumes and scenic 
effects, cast almost all Italian, the others Austrian and 
Mascagni doing wonders as a conductor and producer. 

Italy is some playground this year. At the Lido across 
from Venice, Madame Alda, Gatti, Polacco, Edith Mason, 
Rimini, Rosa Raisa, Ruffo, and dozens of Italian artists 
from all over the country, all planning new things, and all 
having made greater successes last season than ever before. 
I was astonished at the cradle of music—Italy—and of the 
arts down the ages—Christianity, painting, sculpture, liter- 
ature, mosaics, and all the splendid music and compositions 
of the Vatican and what these ages had meant for the allied 
arts—Lorenzo the Magnificent and the heritage Florence 
had from his beneficence. I never knew so much artistic 
splendor could exist in so small a space as his legacy in the 
Pitti Palace—and still he could not carry one iota of it 
to the great beyond. But the memory of it all and the 
magnificent collection which shows so well the splendors 
of his age! 

You know sometimes I wonder if the liberalism of‘ our 
great country—the fifty-one per cent., as it were, which 
rules—could give to us or to any nation what the minority 
of the cultured have given to the nations of the past. They 
governed the wealth and the power and gave to their peo- 
ple opera, literature, painting, refining influences, and cul- 
tivated the arts because it was necessary to compete in 
these things to be in the running. And now, it is the ma- 
jority vote that beautifies a city, plans its parks and li- 
braries, and, if like New York, it has museums and art 
galleries, gives its students and its people a chance. But 
there is no Duke of Weimar in American cities of 35,000 
to keep up opera and dramatic seasons, found universities 
like that of Jena, or like Lorenzo of Florence give a 
life time and a prodigious fortune as did this great de 
Medici for the welfare and education of his people. Does 
the majority want such things and vote for them? Or 
will we some day have a majority of the aristocracy of 
culture? Aristocracy of the past was found among the 
ruling class, which performed the difficult task of teaching 
the world how to speak, to think. and to behave—preached 
discrimination in pleasure, austerity in art, and courage in 
action, of advancing everv day and in every way the cult 
of knowledge, beauty and dignitv—and taste that distin- 
guished the civilization of the mind from the civilization 
of the machine. Can we do it with our present majority 
rule? 

Anyhow T have enjoyed the visit to the Cradle of Chris- 
tianity, painting and the art of sculpture. drama and opera, 
and the great composers and writers, and have learned that 
the student of the old world in art believes that in six hours 
each day thou shalt practice and on the seventh thou shalt 
not rest, and have returned fully convinced that I will not 
live to see the Renaissance of art in America but fully con- 
vinced that it will come. 

I heard a wonderful Othello in Stratford-on-Avon 
Memorial Theater, and an awfully good stock company in 
Edinburgh gave Scott’s celebrated The Heart of Midlothian. 
and T have seen and heard many splendid things—but all 
Europe artistically wishes to come to America. Heard a 
very good baritone the other night in Basel—one that com- 
pares most favorably with Amato, Ruffo. etc.,—receiviny 
only 2,500 francs a performance—about $115. And if I 
brought him to the Coast no one would go to hear him no 
matter how much I might advertise him, and still he could 
make a sensation at the Metropolitan in any of his roles 
and the concert world could rave over him. Still he is 
singing now just as well as he would then—but only 
Europe knows him. : 

Hope to see. you when T land about Fridav, September 
12, and hope you have had a restful, enjoyable summer. 

(Signed) Bere. 
September 15, 1924. 


Leschetizky Defended 


To the Musical Courier: 
In a recent issue of the MustcaL Courter I noticed the 
following paragraph on one of the editorial pages: “Many 
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of the pupils of the late Leschetizky, celebrated piano peda- 
gogue, have tried to explain the success of the noted 
t r.. One reason is that he always collected his tuition 
bills in advance,” 

I object strenuously and vigorously to the closing remark, 
as your informant is absolutely mistaken. I was a personal 
pupil of Leschetizky for thirteen and a half consecutive 
years, and nine and a half years of that period one of his 
“Vorbereiterinnen,” so I certainly had the opportunity of 
knowing how the tuition was paid. 

It was never paid in advance, but as each lesson was 
taken, in the following manner: We enclosed the payment 
for one lesson in an envelope, upon which we had written 
our name, and at the beginning or termination of our 
lesson, placed the folded envelope unobtrusively on the 
piano. Nothing was ever said about money, bills or re- 
ceipts. I have never known a man less mercenary than 
our great master. As an illustration, let me mention that 
we assistant teachers never paid him one cent commission, 
though all our pupils came directly from him and usually 
remained with us, taking weekly or semi-weekly lessons, 
till they left Vienna. 

Leschetizky had a great heart and was generosity itself. 
He never watched the clock, and gave of himself entirely 
during the lesson, 

(Signed) Florence TruMBULL. 

[Miss Trumbull’s only mistake is in thinking that we 
intended anything derogatory to Leschetizky in the para- 
graph quoted. Far from it. His system is the best for 
all concerned—teacher and pupil. Nor did we, by the 
phrase “in advance,” mean to imply that he collected for 
a series of lessons or a term in advance. We were quite 
familiar with his method of payment as described by Miss 
Trumbull, and it still seems to us that, if the pupil laid 
the fee on the left hand end of the piano music rack as he 
(or she) entered, that that was payment in advance; if at 
the end of the lesson, it came near being C. O. D. But 
what Miss Trumbull says about his great heart and gen- 
erosity is true to the utmost, as we can paneraty testify 
from a long acquaintance with the remarkable old gentle- 
man].—Tue Eprror. 


Zerfh’s Answer 
September 25, 1924. 
To the Musical Courier: 

In response to my request for an explanation, Rose 
Tomars has written a letter, published in the MusicaL 
Courter of September 25, which purports to be an explana- 
tion, but I must frankly say that, despite this, the last state 
is worse than the first. To continue quoting and re-quoting 
from already published articles would, needless to say, be 
absurd, all the more as the necessary refutation of Miss 
Tomars’ contentions is contained in my two letters and arti- 
cles, which can be read by those who are interested. 

Before, however, withdrawing from a further encroach- 
ment upon the columns of the Mustcat Courter, two pone 
should be emphasized. Miss Tomars says that I wish “to 
impose a complete physiological training upon all voice 
teachers,” and here she has fully grasped my meaning. Not 
only do I consider it necessary for a teacher to be fully ac- 
quainted with the anatomy and physiology of the vocal in- 
strument, but I believe that a fairly comprehensive knowl- 
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edge of the pathology of the nose and throat should be added 
to this. If Miss Tomars finds this “discouraging and mis- 
leading to all attempting the teaching profession,” I can only 
express surprise that such a statement should come from the 
pen of one whose very specialty is the diagnosis and restora- 
tion of injured voices. 

As regards the necessity of learning to associate defects 
in tones with their mechanical cause, Miss Tomars has 
kindly refuted her own objections by publishing my original 
statement together with her misrepresentation of it. 

As to her many other remarks such as my attitude being 
a “nuisance to the reading public,” that I have been guilty 
of a “breach of professional courtesy,” that 1 am all-ab- 
sorbed in my own laryngological method, and entangled in 
my laryngological technicalities—these and various others 
reveal their author’s lack of comprehension to an extent that 
could not be corrected except by years of patient and un- 
remitting study. 

(Signed) Wirttam A, C. Zerrrt, 


Caroline Lowe in New Studios 

Mme, Caroline Lowe, well known New York vocal teacher 
and coach, returned recently from a very enjoyable and 
profitable summer spent in Europe. Besides traveling quite 
a bit, she found time to take some coaching in French dic- 
tion and French songs with several noted teachers. 

Mme, Lowe has opened a new studio in the Chickering 
Hall Studios at 29 West 57th street, and anticipates an un- 
usually busy and interesting season. A large number of stu- 
dents have already registered with her and her class includes, 
besides those of last year, many new pupils. She intends to 
continue her class evenings, which proved so successful last 
year, and has many new ideas and plans to work out also. 
She will have, as usual, a number of recitals and musical 
evenings. 

A number of Mme. Lowe’s pupils were successful in se- 
curing and fulfilling attractive engagements last season. 


Boris Levenson Returns 

After having spent a delightful summer in rest and recrea- 
tion at Brighton Beach, L. I., Boris Levenson, Russian com- 
poser and piano teacher, has returned to his New York 
studio and resumed professional activities. 
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CHICAGO SEASON STARTS IN EARNEST; 
NEUMANN ANNOUNCES MANY BOOKINGS 


De Pachmann to Open the Neumann Series on October 12—Chicago Musical College Opens Season—Muhlmann Opera 
School Activities—North Shore Festival Judges Selected—Noonday Recitals at Kimball Hall—Bush 
Conservatory Master School Appointments—Artists Rapidly Returning — New Studios 
Opened—Coming Recitals Announced—Other News of Interest 


Chicago, September 27—F. Wight Neumann, Chicago's vet- 
eran impresario, has returned to the city after spending the 
summer in Colorado Springs. Recitals and concerts will be 
given every Sunday afternoon at the Auditorium and Stude- 
baker theaters and at The Playhouse, under the direction of 
Mr. Neumann, and for the coming season he has again 
engaged many of the very best exponents of music. 

Vladimir de Pachmann, pianist, will open Mr. Neumann's 
season with a Chopin program at the Auditorium on Sun- 
day afternoon, Octeber 12. From then on to June, Mr. 
Neumann will present many artists. Among these may be 
mentioned: October 19, Geraldine Farrar in a modernized 
version of Carmen, at the Auditorium; 19, Paul Whiteman 
(himself) and his orchestra, in a concert at the Studebaker 
Theater; 26, Edward Johnson, Studebaker; November 9, 
Cecilia Hansen, violinist; 9, Frederic Lamond; November 
16 (and December 7 and January 11), Flonzaley Quartet; 
November 16, Anastasha Rabinoff, Studebaker ; 23, Bronislaw 
Huberman; 23, Guiomar Novaes, Playhouse; November 30, 
at the Studebaker Theater, Josef Hofmann, only appearance 
this season in Chicago; December 7, Helen Stanley; Decem- 
ber 14, Alfredo Casella; January 11, Ethel Leginska; 18, Ernst 
Von Dohnanyi; 25, Kreisler; February 1, Marie Sundelius ; 
February 1, William Bachaus; 8, Yolando Mero; 8, Georges 
Enesco; 15, Marie Ivogun; 15, Maria Carreras; 22, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch; March 8, Rachmaninoff; 15, Pablo Casals; 
15, Maria Jeritza; Edward Collins, pianist, Playhouse, Sun- 
day afternoon, March 15; 22, Heifetz; 22, Julia Claussen, 
contralto, Studebaker ; E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, Play- 





house; 29, Mario Chearlee: tenor; 29, Hans Hess, cellist, 
Playhouse, Sunday afternoon ; April 12, Miecszylaw Miinz, 
Playhouse; April 19, Heniot Levy, pianist, Playhouse ; 
FRANCESCO 
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Sunday afternoon; April 26, Rene S. Lund, baritone, Sun- 
day afternoon, Playhouse, and many others 
BucHHALTER A BACH SPECIALIST. 

Dean Isadore L. Buchhalter, popular piano pedagogue, an- 
nounces that his schedule is completely filled for the pres- 
ent, with a large number on the waiting list and many ap- 
plicants from out-of-town for special study of Bach. He also 
announces the engagement of his artist-pupil, Adelaide Berk- 
man, for another recital during the coming season under the 
management of F, Wight Neumann. 

Ettore Rurro Back. 

Ettore Ruffo, teacher, and brother of Titta Ruffo, has 
just returned from Italy, where every year he spends the 
summer with his charming wife and lovely children. Mr. 
Ruffo has reopened his vocal studios in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. 

Otp Frienps Reunirep. 

Quite a few years have elapsed since Francesco Daddi has 
sung at Covent Garden in London. Since those days Mr. 
Daddi has sung with the Chicago Opera up to the time 
he left the operatic stage for his vocal studios in the Fine 
Arts Building. Due to the war in the interim, he had com- 
pletely lost track of a family with whom he was quite 
friendly in London. The war over, he tried to communicate 
with them, but they had moved and their whereabouts were 
unknown. Great indeed was the surprise of the distin- 
guished tenor and vocal teacher when this week he received 
a letter from his friends which stated: “Through your ad- 
vertisement in the Musicat Courier, we are aware that you 
are located in Chicago and are as successful a teacher as you 
were a singer. We are delighted to be reunited with you 
through the Musica Courter, a musical paper we buy 
once in a while and to which we are thankful for letting us 
know your whereabouts.” 


Gunn Scuoot News Notes. 


Lee Pattison, who, after two exceedingly successful sum- 
mer master classes at the Gunn School, has become a per- 
manent member of the fashionable Lake Shore Drive institu- 
tion, announces that his class of private pupils is filling rap- 
idly. In addition to private lessons, for which his time is 
chiefly in demand, Mr. Pattison plans classes in two-piano 
repertory. 

Because of his long association with Guy Maier in this 
department of the literature, Mr. Pattison is probably better 
qualified to develop the difficult art of the two-piano en- 
semble than any one teaching in Chicago. Many inquiries 
have been received at the Gunn School from the younger 
professionals of the city for this work, and Mr. Pattison 
plans classes on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Glenn Dillard Gunn's Normal Training and How-to-Study 
classes show a large increase in registration. Whereas in 
fermer years it has been possible to conduct the Normal 
Training work on one day a week, this season it is neces- 
sary to hold classes on both Tuesdays and Saturdays. Mr. 
Gunn reports that his private class is particularly large and 
contains a great number of splendid talents. Of these Rae 
Bernstein has been selected by Nathaniel Finston for an 
appearance with the Chicago Theater Symphony Orchestra. 
She will play the Bortkiewicz piano concerto, a work which 
has had but one previous hearing in Chicago when she 
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presented it last June at the Gunn School commencement 
concert in the Blackstone Theater. eee 

Adolf Muhlmann’s School of Opera, which is a depart- 
ment of the Gunn School, has begun rehearsals of Puccini's 
Madame Butterfly. Mr. Muhlman, too, reports his great 
satisfaction with the wealth of vocal material. During the 
year Mr. Muhlmann, in addition to supervising the work of 
a large group of private students, will prepare several operas, 
one of which will be given public perfo with full 
stage and orchestral, setting. Last year then School, 
through the Muhimann School of Opera, 1 i 
cago institution to present its students i ina c te’ operatic 

rformance. A condensed version of Carmen was offered 
Te Mr. Muhlimann’s students in the Blackstone Theater on 

une 14, 

Moriz Rosenthal will arrive at the Gunn School Novem- 
ber 9, according to his last cabled communication. He will 
then fix the dates for his master classes. For these classes 
several scholarships have been donated by representative 
music lovers of the city. They will be awarded by com- 
petitive examination early in November. Candidates should 
make immediate application for information covering con- 
ditions of this contest. 

Beulah Mowers, artist-pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, and 
Ruth Olt Wack, a brilliant coloratura from the class of 
Mr. Muhlimann, opened the Gunn School series of radio 
programs last Tuesday afternoon. 

Activities or Cecite pe Horvatn’s Pupits. 

Elizabeth Dollison, pupil of Cecile de Horvath, has just 
returned from a very successful recital in Buffalo, N. Y., 
before an audience of two thousand people. Prior to that, 
she had splendid success at her recital in Racine, Wis. Miss 
Dollison has recently played before the Spanish Club and 
has given a successful recital at the Sherwin Hotel here. 
Helen Monroe, another pupil of Mme. de Horvath, has been 
re-engaged for a recital at Beverly. Hills, owing to her suc- 
cess there last season. Amy Degerman ‘and Esther Sopkin 
have been engaged for the Kimball Hall noon recitals this 
season, 

Cuicaco Musicat Cottece Opens SEASON. 


With what is probably the largest registration in its his- 
tory, the Chicago Musical College opened its fall season last 
Monday. As in previous years, the institution has drawn 
its students not only from practically every state in the 
union, but also from Europe as well. 

Several new members have been added to the faculty of 
the Chicago Musical College this season. In the vocal de- 
partment two outstanding figures among the additions to the 
teaching roster are Isaac Van Grove and Graham Reed. 
Mr. Van Grove, who is one of the conductors of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, already has jumped into im- 
mediate popularity at the college, for his teaching time 
already is almost filled. Mr. Reed is one of the best known 
exponents of the teaching of Herbert Witherspoon, with 
whom he was associated for many years. In the piano de- 
partment new members of the faculty are Lloyd Brown and 
Lilian Kaufer. Christian Lyngby is the new member of the 
violin faculty. 

The Chicago Musical College’s season of concerts in Cen- 
tral Theater will open October 5 with a program to be given 
by artist students of the institution. The programs will be 
broadcasted by the Chicago Tribune (WGN station). 

Felix Borowski will begin his series of lectures on Musi- 
cal History, Saturday morning, October 4, at nine o'clock. 

Nortu Snore Festiva, Jupces SEvectep, 

Carl D. Kinsey, business manager of the Evanston Festi- 
val, informed this office that Percy Grainger, Charles M. 
Loeffler and Richard Hageman have been selected as judges 
fer the thousand dollar prize offered by the North Shore 
Festival Association of Chicago and Evanston for the best 
symphonic work to be produced at the festival this coming 
May. It will be remembered that Mr. Loeffler’s composition 
won the prize this year. 

Isapore Bercer’s REcITALs. 
Isadore Berger informs this office that he will give a series 
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of violin recitals in Chicago this season, the first on Sunday 
afternoon, October 19, at Kimball Hall. 
Noonpay Recirats at Kimpat HA t. 

The noonday recitals at Kimball Hall will be resumed on 
Friday, October 3, from 12:30 to 1 :30, and it is expected they 
will continue throughout the season until June. Among 
those who will appear there during October are: Monica 
Graham Stults, soprano; Walter Allen Stults, bass, and 
Allen Bogerj organist, October 3; October 10, Mabel Sharp 
Her soprano; Rose Lutiger ‘Gannon, contralto, and A. 
W. Bogen, organist. 

Busn Conservatory REeciTAL. 

Thursday evening, September 25, in the Recital Hall of the 
Bush Conservatory, Maude Bouslough, soprano, appeared in 
joint récital with John Minnema, baritone, assisted by Paul 
Hultman, accompanist. The program was opened with the 
duet from Massenet‘s Thais, sung by Miss Bouslough and 
Mr. Minnema, who also sang Saint-Saéns’ Pastorale and 
Oh, No, John, an old-English duet, and one from Mozart's 
Don Giovanni (La ci Darem). Mr. Minnema’s solos con- 
sisted of two numbers by Handel, From the Rage of the 
Tempest, from Julius Caesar, and Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves, from Scipio; Death and the Maiden, by Schubert ; 
Grieg’s My Old Mother, and the aria from Mozart's Mar- 
riage of igaro. Miss Bouslough sang Batti, Batti, from 
Mozart’s Giovanni, and Vignettes. of Italy, by Wintter 
Watts, 

Bexpitzky Opens New Srupto. 

Leon Benditzky, the distinguished pianist and one of 
Chicago’s foremost accompanists, has opened a new down- 
town studio at 900 Lyon & Healy Building. As hereto- 
fore, Mr. Benditzky will also teach a large class at his 
residence studio at 631 Stratford Place. On November 20, 
at Kimball Hall, Mr. Benditzky and Vittali Schnee will be 
heard in a piano duet recital. Vittali Schnee, by the way, 
was a classmate of Leon Benditzky when both studied at 
the Imperial Conservatory in Petrograd, under the tutelage 
of Anna Essipoff-Leschetizky. 

Spry Scovart. 

The Spry Scolari had its October meeting last Satur- 
day afternoon, at the residence of Margaret Farr, at Oak 
Park. Two of Mr. Spry’s talented pupils, Evelyn Martin- 
Goetz and Master Howard Feiges, played delightfully, and 
Mrs. Spry gave a reading of Longfellow’s poem, King 
Robert of Sicily, with music by Rossetter G. Cole, played 
by Mr. Spry. 

Moist ENTERTAINS. 

Sam. E, Moist, president of the Moist Piano Company, 
gave a dinner in honor of the Bush Conservatory, at the 
Swedish Club, on Friday evening, September 26. Mr. 
Moist, who is the patron of the master and orchestra 
schools of the Bush Conservatory, is not only a forceful 
and successful business man, but also a musician of un- 
usual attainment, who has taken a deep interest in every- 
thing pertaining to the development of the art of music and 
musical appreciation. Many young musicians have been 
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able to pursue their studies through his broad, practical 
generosity. Mr. Moist was unable, however, to attend the 
dinner, having been called to Detroit at the eleventh hour. 
The master of ceremonies in his absence was Fred L, 
Ryder, vice-president of the Moist Piano Company, and 
a very fine after-dinner speaker. He and President Ken- 
neth M. Bradley of the Bush Conservatory; Edgar A. 
Nelson, vice-president, and Elias Day were the speakers. 
A good time was had by the 200 guests and at the close 
of the dinner a huge bouquet of roses was sent to Mr. 
and Mrs. Moist as a token of appreciation by the Bush 
Censervatory faculty. 
Ambrose Wyrick A Sitver-Tonep TENOR. 

Ambrose Wyrick, the silver-toned tenor, who has ap- 
peared in many concerts all over the country and abroad, 
began his musical career in Grand Rapids, Mich., singing 
in the local church. From that city he came to ‘Chicago, 
whence he journeyed to New York and Paris. He is booked 
solidly for the present season. His recital in Chicago last 
spring is well remembered and in all probably Mr. Wyrick 
will give another recital in this locality this season. His 
popularity is growing steadily.’ 

GiovANNI GENNARO RECITAL, 


Giovanni Gennaro announces the first of a series of 
pupils’ recitals, which will take place on Sunday afternoon, 
October 26, at Kimball Hall. The distinguished vocal 
teacher believes that the worth of a teacher is best demon- 
strated through the work of his students, hence his desire 
to present as many as possible before the public. 

Bepuscuit Purim Pratrsep. 

Lottie Friedman, coloratura soprano and artist-pupil of 
Sig. Umberto Beduschi, was the recipient of three tele- 
grams requesting her to repeat Caro Nome from Rigo- 
letto, when she sang for the radio at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel on Thursday evening, September 25. 

Jacques Gorvon Returns. 

Jacques Gordon has returned from Pittsfield, Mass., 
where he took part in the Berkshire Musical Festival, and 
has resumed his teaching at the American Conservatory. 

Busn Conservatory MAster ScHoot AppoiNTMENTS. 

Five promising young artists were accepted as members 
of the Bush Conservatory Master School at the exam- 
inations held at thee North Side school last week. Much 
fine talent was revealed by the numerous contestants, but 
five of special merit were selected for the two year appoint- 
ments of the Master School. Those receiving the awards 
are Ruth Metcalfe, contralto, who, the previous week, dis- 
tinguished herself by winning the Charles W. Clark free 
scholarship; Earl Alexander, tenor; Stella Trane, soprano; 
Robert Sanders, pianist, and Harold Sanders, pianist, who 
also won an appointment at the Master Class in composi- 
tion. Those selected for the Master School will receive 
tuition free for a two-year period, under the eminent artist 
teachers of the faculty, which includes such well known 
names as Jan Chiapusso, Edgar A. Nelson, Julie Rive King, 
Charles W. Clark, Boza Oumiroff, Justine Wegener 
and Mae Graves Atkins. The violinists on the faculty are 
Richard Czerwonky and Bruno Esbjorn. 

Samuel E. Moist, whose generosity has made possible 
the continuance of the Master School for another season of 
Successful accomplishment, is head of a well known Chi- 
cago music house and has frequently demonstrated in the 
past his interest in ambitious, young musicians and helped 
them in substantial ways. He has found in the Master 
School and the Orchestra School of Bush Conservatory 
two big projects wherein he can make a substantial con- 
tribution to American musical education, and he has given 
generously of his support. The big results secured with 
the young artists graduated from the Master School last 
year justify the judgment of the committee in selecting 
the students of the school, and even more gratifying re- 
sults are looked for this year. 

The month of October will be a busy one at Bush Con- 
servatory, as the series of concerts by faculty members is 
booked for several dates during the month. On Thurs- 
day, October 9, a joint recital will be given by two junior 
faculty members—Leola Aikman, soprano, and Adolph 
Ruzicka, pianist. A week later that eminent and enjoy- 
able artist, Boza Oumiroff, will give a recital—on Thurs- 
day, October 16. The following day, October 17, Fyrne 
Bogle, pianist, and Robert Quick, violinist, are scheduled 
for an appearance. All of these recitals are open to the 
public and will be held at the Conservatory Recital Hall, 
839 North Dearborn street at 8:15 in the evening. 

Last Sunday afternoon a program was given for radio 
station WGN by several artist-pupils of Bush Conserva- 
tory. Among those appearing were Ruth Metcalfe, con- 
tralto, artist-pupil of Charles W. Clark; Fredda Weber, 
soprano, artist-pupil of Mme. Nelli Gardini; Edwin 
Schultz, violinist, pupil of Richard Czerwonky; Siri Eng- 
man, violinist, also with the same teacher; John Weather- 
holt, cellist, and two readers—Genevieve Zettle and Ruth 
Cather, of the expression department. 

MUHLMANN ScuHoor or Opera 


At the beginning of the second school year of the Muhl- 
mann Opera School, four of the members of Adolf Muhl- 
mann’s opera class received professional engagements as a 
result of the hard and serious training in the opera class, 
besides their vocal training under the same master. Solo, 
chorus and ensemble work were done by all the members and 
gave them routine for their professional career. 

Three of these successful pupils appeared at the com- 
mencement performance of Carmen, which was given with 
orchestra and scenery at the Blackstone Theater on July 14. 

Berte Long, who sang Carmen, has been re-engaged as 
leading contralto at Temple Mizpah. Isadore T. Mishkin, 
who sang Escamillo, has been engaged as leading baritone 
at the same temple. Frieda Stoll, who sang Micaela, has 
been engaged as vocal instructor at the Milwaukee Insti- 
tute of Music as well as for the Racine College Conserva- 
tory. Sonya Klein has been engaged as first soprano after 
a few guest appearances at Sinai Temple. Frieda Stoll 
and Sonya Klein registered at the beginning of the last 
school year for vocal training with Adolf Muhimann, and 
entered also as members of the opera class. 

The diligent work and enthusiastic spirit of these pupils, 
under the guidance of their master, gives them experience 
and poise, and confidence in themselves to start as singers 
or teachers. 

The opera class has started now to prepare for Madame 
Butterfly, by Puccini, and on November 10 scenes from 
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this opera will be given at the Glenn Dillard Gunn recital 
hall. 
Dyane Lavore-Herz’ Pupits to Give Desut Recitacs 


During this season three artist-pupils from the studio of 
Djane Lavoie-Herz will come out, each in their own re- 
cital, The first concert will take place on Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 14, at Kimball Hall, when Gean Vitkin, 
young eighteen year old Chicago girl, will give her debut 
recital, Gean Vitkin came to Djane Lavoie-Herz as a child 
of fourteen and her whole musical education has practically 
been under the guidance of this distinguished teacher, who 
is well known in New York and Chicago as the teacher of 
Gitta Gradova, who has been studying with Djane Lavoie- 
Herz for the last five years. 

Gean Vitkin’s program is very unusual and most inter- 
esting. It begins with a Liapounow sonata, a magnificent 
composition, which has never been played in concert in 
Chicago. Besides, the program contains works by Chopin, 
Arensky, Liadoff, Moussorgsky in addition to the G minor 
rhapsody by Brahms and ending with Liszt’s brilliant B 
flat minor ballade. There is, of course, the usual group of 
compositions by Scriabin, the Russian master who was a 
friend of Djane Lavoie-Herz. 

The debut recital of Rose Neistein, a fourteen year old 
Russian-American pianist, also from the studio of Diane 
Lavoie-Herz, will take place November 18, at Kimbail Hall. 


Musica News Items 
Oscar Deis, of the Metropolitan Conservatory, announces 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Canned 1 e 31 
“Very fine, Ke to ip. a e the needy stu- 
dents. When I gave up studying oe in Vienna, my 
dad refused to send me more money. I starved, but con- 


tinued my singing studies. Joseph chwarz was a partner 
in my starvation; we starved together! I had lessons free 
and stipends to live on (very little, but some). Now I am 


in a position to help the needy ones, so am very happy! 
“I must tell you what made me most happy on this trip. 
upil of mine, who is the possessor of a magnificent voice 
ae talent, was tunable to continue her studies, and give her 
debut recital. I spoke to one of my rich pupils, and she 
consented to pay the expenses of the girl, bring her out, 
give a recital, and introduce her to the musical world, 

“You know that means saving a life and creating an art- 
ist, and this is my joy in life. The singer, after making 
good, will return the money, and another artist will be de- 
veloped. This money the lady gave as an endowment fund 
in memory of her dead mother, who loved music.’ 

“Who are the masters you are to engage for the school ?” 

“As yet, I do not know; I have a few in mind.” 

“What will the school do while you are teaching here in 
New York?” 

“All masters will prepare teachers to continue our work 
while we are away; these will carry on the work of pre- 
paring students for masters. You know in Europe no pupil 
could go straight to Leschetizky ; first he had to undergo a 
course of study with an assistant.” 

“Who will take care of the business end of the school?” 

“Alice Seckels, who has a marvelous personality, occupy- 
ing a unique position in the musical world of San Fran- 
cisco. She is honest, and beloved by artists and public, 
and is trusted.” 

“What about Los Angeles?” 

“I was asked to open the new art center of Los Angeles 
by giving a lecture on voice. I did so, before a select 
audience of people, to whom I announced the openin 
of a master school in Los Angeles. The moral and materia 
support was promised, and the press is giving us its utmost 
sup 
in will you teach in Los Angeles?” 

“All masters will alternaté between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. When one master of violin is in one place, 
the other will be in the other place, so we will teach from 
May until October; during-the balance of the time the 
assistants will continue the work.” 

“The motto of the school is, not money, but for well pre- 
pared, deserving talents, an unlimited number of scholar- 
ships. These we will send to New York to be presented in 
the right way to the public. 

“An opera class will be the center of our activities. To 
develop able singers for an operatic, not merely a concert 
career. It is easy to bring these plans intd life when one 
has the available money.” 

“If you teach six months on the coast and six months 
in New York, when will you have your vacation?” 

“I shall teach only five hours, five days weekly, all year 
round. Secondly, San Francisco and Los Angeles have the 
best climate in the world, Italy included—take it from me, 
I know. I have lived all over the world for many years. 
Let the Italians claim that their country has the best cli- 
mate! I sincerely believe that the San Francisco fogs have 
100 per cent. oxygen in them—tremendously invigorating— 
the same in Los Angeles. To live the six months from 
October to May in the largest and most beautiful city on 
earth, New York, and six months in that American Italy, 


California, I shall have my paradise on earth, and the stu- 
dents will be able to follow the masters and find paradise 
in their own country.” F. W. R. 


Oratorio Society in Fifty-first Season 


The soloists who will appear with the Oratorio Society 
of New York during the fifty-first season are Mabel Gar- 
rison, Nevada Van der Veer, Ethy! Hayden, Ruth Rodgers, 
Esther Dale, Alma Kitchell, Edna Indermaur, Arthur Mid- 
dleton, Allen McQuhae, Boris Saslawsky, Charles T. Titt- 
mann, John Barclay and Edward Atchison. The novelty of 
the season will be a “sagen of Gustav Holst’s Hymn 
of Jesus, which will presented as a companion piece to 
Brahms’ German Requiem. The one hundredth perform- 
ance of Handel’s Messiah will be given on Christmas night, 
December 25, followed by another performance of this ora- 
torio on December Cesar Franck’s Beatitude will be 
performed by the society on April 8. 


J. Grolle’s Ideas on Selection of Teachers 


In the Philadelphia Public Ledger is a column entitled, 
“Now My Idea Is This!” giving the views daily of 
jans on Subjects They Know Best.” 
Recently John Grolle, director of the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia, gave his ideas on the right selection 
of a music teacher. He offers many valuable suggestions 
and opinions and the angles from which he approaches the 
eenert are indicated in the sub-headings: Should Look 
Up the Records; The Standards of Study; Choosing the 

rong Instrument ; Standards Must Be Maintained; 
Teachers Should Be Licensed; The Talented Student. 


Carl Lachmund Studio Reopened 


Carl V. Lachmund, well known pianist, composer and 
teacher, is again busy at his Steinway Studio. After having 
given a summer course, mainly to favor some western 
teachers, he and Mrs. Lachmund spent their vacation in 
the Green Mountains, motoring also to the President's farm 
at Plymouth, where as many as 1,000 visitors registered in 
one day. Mr. Lachmund also reports good luck as well as 
pleasure in some time spent in trout fishing. 


‘Humpty Dumpty Vocal Exercises 

W. Warren Shaw, the well known vocal teacher of Car- 
negie Hall, New York, has written a new set of forty-five 
vocal exercises for general use, the title of which is Peers 
Dumpty Vocal Exercises for Students of. All 
Stepping Stones to the Cultivation of the Voice as a, 
Intend ended. This work will be published in October by G. 
Schirmer in their S pene Library. It is suitable for use 
Stogher Geass Rime min this are “= petal cnn from 
M r n this wor umpty Dumpty gives 
advice to singers and there is a —— article by the author. 
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Ms. Siw | is io tes of The last Vocal Art, now in er 
thir tion, whic’ s met with very general approv: 
throughout the vocal world. 


Whittington Awakened by His Own Playing 

Dorsey Whittington, the gifted young concert pianist 
and teacher, and ‘his wife spent a very pleasant summer 
motoring over » age miles in this country and ogee 
camping in virgin forests, beside beautiful streams 
lakes. Mr. Whittington relates one interesting’ ex 
as follows: “The only time we slept under a reo 
the summer was during five nights in Chicago! Wen om 
into Chicago late one evening and went to a ‘hotel’ ree 
out frem fifteen hours of continual motoring: *’I 
my surprise on being awakened by my own playing! his 
may sound spiritualistic, but I heard my own playing dis- 
tinctly and going to a window I discovered a piano house 
records f the hotel. They were “That was the ft of my 
records vs a reproducing piano. That was first time 

heard a piano in six weeks.” 

Mr. Whittington will be under the direction of the .Art- 
ists’ Music League, Harry and Arthur Culbertson, man- 
agers. As in former seasons he will have several appear- 
ances in New York, the first being in January at Aeolian 
Hall. A Southern tour is also included in his fall book- 
ings. 

Mr. Whittington has-opened a beautiful new studio at 
25 West 8lst street, where he has resumed his teaching, 


Giannini Tour Grows 


The forthcoming tour of Dusolina Giannini continues to 
grow to more than record proportions and her management 
is hard pressed for available dates to meet the demand 
for her artistic services. Within the last week additional 
contracts were signed for her appearances at New Orleans 
(return engagement), Pinehurst, N. C. (return engage- 
ment), Holyoke, Mass., Boston, and Smith College at 
Northampton, Mass. 


Busy Season for Francis Moore 


Francis Moore, pianist, will make his first appearance as 
soloist with the roit Orchestra, in Detroit, in earl 
March. Preceding this engagement he will be heard wit 
the American Orchestral Society, in New York, and play 
recital engagements in Stamford, Brooklyn and Youngs- 
town (Ohio), as well as fill many. engagements with Hugo 
Kortschak in their popular sonata recitals. 


Leon Carson Sings Mana-Zucca Songs 


Three songs by Mana-Zucca were included on the pro- 


gram given by Leon Carson, tenor, on Monday, tember 
15, in Pittsfield, Mass. They were: Ab, Love, Will You 
Love Life. Mr. 


Remember? Song of vet J Heart, and I 
poe was enthusiastically received, and encores were de- 
manded, 


Vreeland to Sing in New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, N. Y., will hear Jeannette Vreeland in 
recital this season. The popular soprano will appear there 
on February 20, immediately before her appearance in 
Providence, R. I., already announced. 
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Dr. Carl in Paris 


An American musician once said to me some years ago: 
“How do you account for the continual success of Dr. Carl? 
What must I do to have the honors of universities and musi- 
cal societies heaped upon me year after year?” My reply 
be “First of all you must make yourself worthy of the 

onors,”” 

On Thursday evening, ened 18, 1924, those words 
of mine came back to me. Never did they seem more ap- 
propriate than on that evening, when Joseph Bonnet, the 
eminent French organist, gave a dinner in Paris in honor of 
his old friend, Dr. William Crane Carl, on whom the French 
a ng had just bestowed the coveted ribbon of the 

hevalier of the Legion of Honor, a distinction on a par 
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DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


on the steps of the Institute in Paris. The French Govern- 
ment has bestowed upon him the decoration of the Legion 
of Honor. 


with knighthood in England. What had Dr. Carl done to 
merit the gratitude of the government of France? 

For more than thirty years he has played and praised 
French music and has poe all in his power to make known 
the merits of the French school of organ playing. ~ITwenty- 
five years ago he founded the internationally known Guil- 
mant Organ School, and on several occasions he arranged 
concert tours in America of the great French organist, 
Alexandre Guilmant himself. He it was who kept Joseph 
Bonnet in the United States for about four years and made 
his name as much of a household word as the name of Guil- 
mant once had been. Not only has Dr. Carl tried to awaken 
the interest of the American public in the French school of 
organ playing, but he has also been able to make French or- 
ganists take an interest in American organs and organists. 

At the end of the dinner in the Hotel Meurice, beside the 
famous gardens of the Tuileries and the Louvre, Joseph 
Bonnet made an excellent speech extolling the merits of 
Dr. Carl and telling the large assembly of French organists, 
composers and publishers how much the American organist 
had done for French music in America, and how small the 
honor actually was in comparison with the services Dr. Carl 
had done for France. Long before Joseph Bonnet had fin- 
ished his eulogy every musician in the room was convinced 
that Dr..Carl had made himself worthy of the notice of the 
French government. 

Dr. Carl was heartily cheered when he rose to make his 
reply. He spoke for nearly half an hour. He held the at- 
tention of the assembled musicians from first to last. He 
made them roar with laughter more than a dozen times. And 
every word he spoke was French. No wonder he was tre- 
mendously applauded when he took his seat. A Parisian 
organist who sat next to me at the table said to me: “I never 
felt so humiliated in all my life as when this American 
musician addressed us in our own language, for I cannot 
understand or speak a word of English. What a fool I 
should make of myself if I were to a to. reply to Dr. 
Carl in his language in New York. Oh, la, la 

Another Frenchman said to me: “Dr. Carl’s foreign accent 
is nothing at all. We can overlook that. The marvel is 
that he could hold our interest with his wit for half an hour. 
I wish I understood English and could hear him make a 
speech in his mother tongue.” 

Perhaps the most amusing part of Dr. Carl’s speech was 
when he said that he had always looked upon the ribbon of a 
Chevalier as something about as high above his head as the 
Eiffel tower. He was enormously proud that he was the 
first American organist, if not the first of all organists, to 
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receive this honor from the French government, and he 
supposed that if he received an honor as high as the Eiffel 
tower while he was alive he was certain of incredibly high 
honors after death. 

Dr. Carl later in the evening asked Edgar Schofield, the 
baritone soloist of the First Presbyterian Church of New 
York, to sing a few negro spirituals for the edification of the 
assembled French musicians. I had heard Edgar Schofield 
sing in concerts in New York, and I knew that he had 
toured for three seasons with Geraldine Farrar. I was also 
aware that his ancestors were all English, and I wondered 
how he would succeed with negro spirituals in Paris, where 
Roland Hayes is so highly esteemed. But when he began, 
those rich, round, resonant tones of his took hold of me. 

And then the gilded ceiling with its resplendent crystal 
decorations, and the mural paintings of Watteau nymphs 
and shepherdesses faded away and I saw again the shores 

a shadowy lagoon. | heard the soft, melodious voices of 
pre singing in the moonlight and blending with the 
lap-lap of the ripples that broke against the boat. A gentle 
girl, whose frail form long has slept in the grave, appeared 
before me, and we sat silently together as in the days of 
old, listening to the music, till—ah, the spell was broken— 
Joseph Bonnet said that he never could hear those negro 
spirituals without a feeling of homesickness. “I heard 
those melodies in America and they always carry me back to 
old Virginia.” : 

“We all feel the same,” said Dr. Carl, “for there is no 
music which better expresses that longing for home.” 

“And yet,” said I, in the true spirit of a carping critic, 
“you never teach it at the Guilmant Organ School.” 

Several of the invited guests were out of Paris and could 
not be present at the dinner given in honor of Dr. Carl by 
Joseph Bonnet, who has now succeeded Théodore Dubois 
as president of the Guilmant Organ School. Among those 
present were: Louis Vierne, organist of Notre Dame; Eu- 
gene Gigout, organist of St. Augustin; Paul Brunold, organ- 
ist of St. Gervais; M. Le Clanoine Van Nuffel, director of 
the Institut Lemmens, Malines, Belgium; Felix Guilmant, 
Comte Henri St. Martin, Edouard Risler, Henri Casadessus, 
Paul Fauchet, Alphonse Mustel, A. Mangest, Auguste Con- 
vers, Alphonse Leduc, Edgar Schofield, Clarence Lucas, Dr. 
Benjamin G. Demarest and Joseph Bonnet, with a few names 
I was unfortunately unable to obtain. 

Crarence Lucas. 

(Dr, Carl returned from France on the Mauretania, Sep- 
tember 25, after three pleasant months abroad and the re- 
ception of many honors. He went to Paris to receive in per- 
son the decoration conferred upon him. While there he met 
and was entertained by an innumerable number of noted 
organists and other musicians, and there was a whole week 
of fetes in his honor. In addition to the banquet given by 
Bonnet, a tea was tendered -him by Felix Guilmant and a 
dinner by M. and Mme. Victor Loret (Marie-Louise Guil- 
mant). Dr. Carl was quite unable to accept the many in- 
vitations he received from prominent organists, and was the 
lion of the day, as he well deserved to be.—The Editor.) 


Trabilsee Studios Reopen October 6 
Tofi Trabilsee, well known New York vocal teacher, 
will reopen his vocal studios on October 6 and anticipates 
a bigger and busier season than ever. 
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TOFI TRABILSEER 


registered a large class of pupils, including a number of 
new ones besides many who were with him last year. 

Much interest has been manifested in the breath indi- 
cator which Mr. Trabilsee uses with his pupils with grati- 
fying results, The apparatus placed on the diaphragm, 
indicates, as the accompanying photograph illustrates, gain 
in breath control and breathing capacity, so that the student 
can know definitely what progress he is making in that 
way. 

Mr. Trabilsee also takes a personal interest in helping 
to secure engagements for those of his pupils who are 
ready to do public work. Last season about thirty-five 
from his studios were heard in concert and opera both 
here and in Europe, in Broadway productions and in vari- 
ous musical affairs. 


‘ 


Maas Author of Pedagogical Works 
Gerald Maas, the well known cellist, is the author of a 
number of pedagogical works, among them Finger Exercises 
and Scale Studies and Practical Cello Exercises, both pub- 


He has alreadylished by Schirmer. 
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PATRICA RYAN SCORES GREAT 


WITH SAN CARLO OPERA IN ASHEVILLE 


A Pupil of Mme. Valeri 


Patricia Ryan, one of the products’ of Mme. Valeri’s stu- 
dios, appeared in the title role of Carmen at Asheville with 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, and scored such a 
great success that Fortune Gallo immediately offered her a 
contract, Miss Ryan could not accept the engagement, how- 
ever, as previous to her Asheville debut she had signed a 
very remunerative contract to appear as leading prima donna 
with the Savage Opera Company. This contract, which will 
extend over a period of twenty weeks, will take Miss Ryan 
far as the Pacific Coast, and appearances will be made in 
the most important cities of the Middle West. Miss Ryan 
will sing in Faust and in Carmen, and she also will be 
heard in a number of Spanish songs. The Savage manage 
ment predicts a big success for this artist 

Miss Ryan is the possessor of a splendid dramatic so 
prano voice, which has offered Mme. Valeri a big oppor- 
tunity to work on with remarkable results. Her repertory 
Carmen and Faust, Aida, Il Trovatore, La 
Rusticana, Tosca, and other operas 


includes, besides 


Gioconda, Cavalleria 
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When Miss Ryan’s engagement 
with the Savage Opera Company 
comes to a close, she will go to 
Italy with Mme. Valeri to fulfill 
some operatic engagements there, 

Following Miss Ryan’s appear- 
ance in Asheville with the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company, the 
critic of the Asheville Times stated : 
“And right here I want to pay my 
respects to Patricia Ryan, the Car- 
men of the evening. She fairly 
walked into the hearts of her hear- 
ers last evening with her beautiful 
voice, her winning ways and her 
brilliant smile.” The Asheville Cit- 
izen was equally high in its praise 
of the young artist, commenting in 
part as follows: “Patricia Ryan’s 
appearance would justify her being 
expected to make an ideal Carmen. 
She has a good voice, with bril- 
liant high tones and carrying pow- 
er. It is a difficult role, this part 
of the unscrupulous creature whose 
life was governed by passion, but 
although she was _ possibly a little 
too much restrained, she played it 
without the slightest suggestion of 
vulgarity and coarseness.” And it 
was the opinion of the critic of the 
Asheville Gazette that “Patricia 
Ryan made her debut in the ardu- 
ous and exacting role of Carmen. 
She has power and flexibility of 
voice, particularly in the upper reg- 
isters. Her voice has also clearness 
and carrying quality. She sang the 
role in French with good accent.” 


Wildermann Free 
Scholarships 


_ Announcement has been received 
from the Wildermann studios that 
one full free scholarship will be 
vitered for a piano student at we 
New York studio, 15 East 38th 
Street, and three scholarships are 
available for fortunate students 9 cet i 
of Staten Island, Richmond Borough. Applications can be 
made in writing only. The dates for the competitive exam- 
inations are October 3 and 4 for Staten Island and October 
7 and 9 for New York City. 

On Thursday, September 25, Miss Wilderman, director of 
the Institute of the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons, 
opened her studios in the Vanderbilt, on East 38th Street. 
Both the New York and Staten Island enrollments are such 
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“Though departing from some of the 
conventional interpretations of the part in its 
dramatic phases, Miss Fitziu delighted the 
audience and received, at the close of Act 
II, an ovation, which she shared, not with- 
out good ‘cause, with Mario Valle, the 
Scarpia, and conductor Carlo Peroni. Miss 
Fitziu, who is favored in face and carriage, 
was in splendid voice.”"—New York Globe. 
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PATRICIA RYAN 

as Carmen, 
that very few morning periods are free, so that assistants 
will take charge of those enrolling from now on. 





Iseo Ilari’s Continued European Success 
Mme, Soder-Hueck, New York vocal authority, has just 
received a letter from the tenor, Iseo [lari, stating he created 
a big success in the Vienna Volksoper, where he appeared 
in Boheme, Rigoletto, Pagliacci and Faust. This success 





ISEO ILARI, 
Italian tenor, as the Duke in Rigoletto, the role in which he 
created phenomenal success in Prague before leaving for 
Vienna. The enthusiasm of the audience even continued at 

the stage entrance at the end of the performance. 


in Central, Europe is best confirmed by the continuous 
offers for additional engagements coming to him at present 
after a short visit in Rome, Italy. Mr. Ilari will return 
to Czecho-Slovakia to fill engagements, and then he goes 
to Berlin, where he engaged for opera, Ottokar Bartik, 
who has been managing all his European appearances, had 
to return to the United States while these additional engage- 
ments were pending. Important bookings await Mr. Ilari’s 
return the middle of next month. 
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% Facts About Arthur Kraft 


It is interesting to note that Arthur Kraft, tenor, from 
chi cherished the ambition for a musical career. 
He was born in Buffalo, N. Y., the son of a clergyman, 
who later moved to Chicago to become professor of the- 
ology in the Theological Seminary of that city, The 
tenor’s career began at the early age of seven, when as a 
choirboy in St. Chrysostom’s Church, Chicago, he sang 
soprano and later contralto. He was engaged in this kind 
of work for thirteen years, during which time he also studied 
piano and harmony. His voice did not break as is usually 
the case with boy singers, but developed naturally into a 
lyric tenor, 

After completing his high school education, Mr. Kraft 
chose the law as a profession, and after being admitted 
to the bar practised law for two years. The call of the 
muse was too strong, however, for after this short period 
he abandoned the law and threw himself wholeheartedly 
into music, and subsequently held some of the most im- 
portant church positions in Chicago and also appeared in 
numerous concerts and in oratorio. His reputation as an 
oratorio artist is well known throughout the country. Mr. 
Kraft also gained much helpful knowledge through sing- 
ing abroad. 

The tenor has won high praise as a recitalist, for his 
programs cover a wide range of compositions, embracing 
the-old classics of Italy, France or England, folksongs of 
Germany or Scandinavia, romantic lieder or modern songs, 
in all of which he is equally successful. The tenor’s fa- 
miliarity with many languages enables him to employ the 
original texts, and his knowledge of tradition and_his- 
trionic art are great aids in enabling him to give to his 
listeners the correct message of the composer. 

Mr. Kraft has thousands of admirers of his art in New 
York, for he is tenor soloist at St. Bartholomew's Church, 
where many of the standard oratorios and sacred works 
are given. The tenor also is well known for his numerous 
appearances at festivals, at many of which he is an annual 
fixture, 

As a pedagogue, the tenor also has won recognition, 
conducting vocal classes at the La Forge-Berumen Studios 
in New York. During August and September he teaches 
at his summer place in Watervale, Mich, 

_ That Mr. Kraft has attracted the attention of critics 
is evident from the splendid tributes which have been paid 





ARTHUR KRAFT 


him in the press. The critic of the New York Morning 
Telegraph stated: “Among the new singers of the day, 
he gives.evidence of being best equipped to follow in the 
footsteps of Alessandro Bonci,” And according to the 
Buffalo Express: “His voice strongly resembles that of 
John McCormack, not alone in tone quality, but in dis- 
tinct diction, and the fine mastery of a pianissimo.” 


Diaz Sings Beloved 
Although this new song is not yet from the press, Beloved, 
music by Rhea Silberta and words by Josephine Vila, is en- 
joying early popularity. Vera Curtis introduced the song 
for the first time anywhere when she appeared as soloist 
(the fourth time this summer) with Roy Comfort’s Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, on Sep- 
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tember 14, upon which occasion it was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the large audience. A little more than a week 
later, on Tuesday, September 23, to be exact, Rafaelo Diaz, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang it with 
marked success, with Miss Silberta at the piano, at the 
Woman Pays Club, where the tenor was guest of honor. A 
number of pecan singers are including Beloved on their 
rograms this season, and it will figure on several New 
ork recital programs, T. B. Harms will release Beloved 
within a week, 


MEISTERSINGER OPENS 
DRESDEN OPERA SEASON 


Dresden, September 2—The operatic season opened aus- 
piciously on .August 31 with a model performance of Die 
Meistersinger, under Busch’s lead, whereby distinct influ- 
ences of his Bayreuth appearance came favorably into prom- 
inence. A feature and an improvement were the more vital 
tempi, notably so in the Vorspiel which breathed the true 
Wagner spirit. Also the choruses had been particularly well 
rehearsed. In fact, those having lately attended the Bay- 
reuth presentations drew most favorable comparisons. Re- 
garding the handling of the scenic and lighting mechanism, 
greater results are still to be expected. The opera was 
splendidly cast, with Plasehke as Sachs, Eliza Stiinzer as 
Eva, and Tauber as Walther. Great enthusiasm prevailed. 

Novelties to appear are Busoni’s Faust and several other 
works of interest. Also concerts will begin next week, 
given by Sigrid Onegin, Lamond and Helga Petri. The 
anniversary of Bruckner’s death, September 4, will be no- 
ticed by an.all-Bruckner program on September 11. Busch 
is to take the lead. i 

During the. summer. months we heard, at the Music Salon 
Bertrand Roth, some works of the modernists such as Egon 
Wellesz’ cello sonata, exquisitely rendered by Johannes 
Smith, who achieved great success both for himself and 
Wellesz. Further, Leopold von der Pals was represented by 
a MS. sonata, 48, the piano part very well interpreted 
by Hedwig Wulffins, the program closing with songs by 
Frnest Meyerolbersleben, a member of the operatic staff, 
who sang them to his own accompaniment on the piano, also 
two songs to the accompaniment of viola and piano to 
poems of Herrman Hesse. Replete with emotional ex- 
pression, they are, however, not ultra modern in construc- 
tion. 

Another recital in memory of Dresden’s late pianist, Her- 
mann Scholtz, was arranged and given before invited con- 
noisseurs by Natalie von Ziegler. It gave great pleasure. A 
trio, piano compositions, etc., were presented. The clou of 
the progtam was a Slumber Song arranged for cello by 
Johannes Smith and played by him to perfection. We do 
not hesitate to recommend it most urgently to cellists pos- 
sessing such a beauty of singing tone as Smith, who was 
specially applauded on the occasion, Fraulein von Ziegler 
did the piano compositions with artistic comprehension of 
the deceased author’s musical inspirations. 

On September 9 we shall hear Ashley Pettis in a recital 
of his own, of which report will be given immediately. 

INGMAN. 


Ornstein’s New Concerto 
The first performance of Leo Ornstein’s new piano con- 
certo will be given in Philadelphia on February 13 and 14, 
Leopold Stokowski conducting and the composer at the piano. 


The concert will be repeated in New York on February 17. 


Some of Mr. Ornstein’s recent bookings are Mankato, Minn., 
December 10; Peoria, November 26; Springfield, Ill, No 
vember 18, 


Tribute to New York String Quartet 


The New York String Quartet received the following 
tribute in verse from Lucy M. Cobb, written after the 
quartet’s concert in Chapel Hill, N, C., this summer: 


The past your music wakes again for me 

Is filled with poignant griefs and nameless pain, 
All changed by strength of your great alchemy 
Into still pools of silence, where the rain 

Of duleet silver sounds pours, bringing peace, 
And joys of other days once passed away 

Are merged with sorrows old, that never cease 
Till all my soul exulting owns your sway. 


And time is now a rainbow colored sphere, 

While youth, and love, and faith the bright hues give, 
And inequalities of life appear 

Converging to a point where one may live 

Above the sordid and the base of earth, 

Beholding visions, hearing Heaven's mirth. 


Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk Returns 


Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk has returned to her studios 
after a six weeks’ rest at her Maine camp and at Dixville 
Notch, N. H. Since her return she has taught quite strenu- 
ously every day. She has a fine, large class this year and 
will present her artist-pupils in a number of recitals both in 
Norwalk, Conn., and New York City. 
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[The following is a list of new music received during 
the week ending September 25. Detailed reviews of those 
selections which this department deems sufficiently interest- 
ing and important musically will appear in a later issue.] 


(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston) 
TRUMPET TO ME, four-part song for men’s voices. 
Text and music by R. Deane Shure. 
(KR. O. Eaton, Lancaster, Pa.) 
DROWSYLAND, for piano, by Robert O. Eaton. 
(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


SPIRIT OF MOTHERHOOD, trio for women’s voices, 
by Gena Branscombe. Text by Louise Driscoll. 

THE FAREWELL, for piano, by Gerald Flavell. 

IN MOVIELAND, little suite for piano, by Anna Pris- 
cilla Risher, 

FIRST YEAR BEETHOVEN, twelve compositions 
adapted, arranged and edited by R. Krentzlin, 

~VENING HYMN, for organ, by W. J. Marsh. 

EXULTATE DEO, organ postlude, by Frederic Lacey. 

FESTAL MARCH IN D, organ postlude, by J. E. Rob- 
erts. 

BY BABEL’S RIVERSIDE WE SAT IN TEARS 
(Psalm CXXXVII), set to music by G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 
Metrical rendering by Edward A. Collier, D.D. 

THANKSGIVING, sacred song, by Mary Ignatius Mc- 
Nellis. Words by Joyce Kilmer, 

A WITHERED ROSE, song with violin obligato, by 
Anna Priscilla Risher. Text by Beth Slater-Whitson. 

THE PIPERS’ SONG, for voice, by Anna Priscilla 
Risher. Text by Mary Gleadall. 

TODAY, song, by Ernest Harry Adams. Words by 
Lilliam Middleton. 

DREAMS OF YESTERYEAR, song by Ernest Harry 
Adams. Words by Margaret Gerald. 

FOUR ETUDES in form of pieces for piano, by Charles 
Dennée. Impromptu-Toccata, Octave Waltz, Waltz-Etude 
and Scherzo-Caprice, Published separately. 

VALSE IN G SHARP MINOR, for piano, by Robert 
Huntington Terry. 

(Ed. Bote & G. Bock, Berlin) 

The following numbers arranged for piano by Ignaz 
Friedman : 

COURANTE, study from sonata op. 4, No. 10, by E. F. 
dall’ Abaco. 

GIGUE, from G, F, Handel’s suite No. 10. 

MENUETT, from The Judgment of Paris. 

PASTORALE, from symphony in C minor by von L. 
Boccherini. 

PRESTISSIMO, from symphony in G major by Karl 
Stamitz. 


Miscellaneous Music 


(Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston) 
A Morning Song. Noontide. At Sundown 


Piano Pieces by Leonard Butler 

A Morning Song is a rather trivial hymn tune with very 
little development—it must be a Sunday-morning song. 
Not Sunday is Noontide, however, for this piece, if only 
it were written in “split” time, would be a plain ordinary 
fox-trot—very good rag time. The best of these three 
pieces is At Sundown, though even this includes a dramatic 
middle section which belies the name. The sun must sink 
behind thunder clouds! Mr. Butler would do well in 
future to leave off the names from his pieces. They are 
in no sense of the word program pieces and the names 
simply mislead and destroy whatever charm the pieces might 
otherwise have. 





(Chappell & Co., London; Chappell Harms, American Agents) 
May Dream (Song) 
By H. Lyall Phillips 
Beneath the Stars (Song) 
By Maude Valerie White 

An unusually pleasant work is May Dream. It is a 
sort of slow waltz tune with an accompaniment that varies 
the waltz rhythm and adds to the lazy, dreamlike flavor 
of the music. A most attractive piece of writing. 

A most pretentious grand opera aria is Beneath the Stars. 
The words are by the composer and are in Italian as well 
as English. One wonders whether she wrote both the 
Italian and the English, and which she wrote first? Senti- 
mental, would-be passionate stuff this is. It will delight 
the reactionaries and the singers, with its long-sustained 
high notes and resounding fortissimos. 


(A. G. Ogren & Co., Rockford, IU.) 


Spring Greeting (for Violin, Cello and Piano) 
By Carl Busch 
This piece, dedicated to the Hanlein Trio, Kansas City, 
should win favor both with amateur and professional cham- 
ber music organizations as well as with the public. It is 
simple, tuneful, and made in a very scholarly manner. The 
instruments are treated with taste and create a fine sonority, 
and there is a wealth of harmonic interest, never exagger- 
ated, but never trite and always characteristic. This is a 
composition that one commends with real pleasure, 
(Boston Music Co., Boston) 
You, Just You, Dear and I (Song) 
By Godfrey Nutting : 
This is a popular waltz song which has a tune that might 
be used for dancing. It is easy to sing and easy to listen 
to, and should turn out to be a “best seller.” 


Po Ling and Ming Toy (A Chinese Suite 
for Piano) 
By Rudolf Friml 


The publishers must be atulated upon the good taste 
and sthiking originality of this publication with its bril- 
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liantly colored cover and its well executed illustrations, As 
for the music, it is Friml, and Friml, as all the world knows 
by this time, turns out amusing things, agreeably con- 
structed, tuneful, popular without being trite. There are 
four pieces in the book: Po Ling and Ming Toy; Chinese 
Love Song; Time o’Gloaming; Cometh as a Bride. Under 
each English title are characters that look like the things 
one sees on a San Francisco Chinese laundry slip—perhaps 


they are. 
(Elkin & Co., London) 


The Garden of Memory 
By Cyril Scott 
The Dove 
é By Erie Fogg 
To Daffodils 
By Michael Mullinar 


Tresses 
By George Oldroyd 

It becomes a difficult matter to review the modern songs. 
One does not know whether to judge them from the point 
of view of progress, modernism, or their general utility. 
From the standpoint of general utility it is safe to say that 
the later and latest songs of Cyril Scott—and most other 
moderns—have little to commend them, but the critic would 
be hardy indeed who would say that these works are, there- 
fore, not valuable and important. The critic cannot lay 
down the law and say thus and so shall songs be and not 
otherwise. And the taste of the public may change. Who 
knows? Songs like this new one of Scott are lovely, to the 
taste of this reviewer, musically speaking. But this loveli- 
ness exists in the musical conception, as music, only. In 
actual production the mind inevitably follows the voice part, 
and the voice part and accompaniment do not constitute a 
whole. This song, like those of Ravel, of Florent Schmitt, 
of Debussy (some of them), of Wolf (some of them), and 
many other moderns, is most delightful when one plays the 
piano part and hums—or merely thinks—the voice part... . 
And very curious, by the way, is the resemblance of the 
opening phrase to the opening of Debussy’s Collogue Senti- 
mental. 

The Dove is a pretty little ballad that should win many 
friends, 

To Daffodils has a curious contrapuntal stiffness which 
would make the term “charming” seem inaccurate as de- 
scriptive of its quality, ~ 

Tresses, on the other hand, is a work that causes one to 
wonder who its composer, George Oldroyd, may be. . His 
name does not appear in Who’s Who. Whoever & is, how- 
ever, he certainly knows how to write music and has lus- 
cious ideas, Unfortunately he bows to the god of triteness 
in his flamboyant close, but otherwise the work is charac- 
teristic, expressive and interesting. 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 

The Hound of Heaven (A Music Drama) 
Poem by Francis Thompson; Music by Humphrey J. Stewart 

This work was first performed under the auspices of the 
Dominican Fathers of San Francisco, at the Civic Audi- 
torium, in April of this year. It was conducted by fhe 
composer and scored a very pronounced success. It consists 
of an orchestral prelude and twenty solo and choral ‘num- 
bers ending in a majestic setting of the Gloria in Excelsis 
Deo, It is not, however, a long work, the entire vocal score 
filling less than a hundred octavo pages. The music is in- 
teresting, devotional and dramatic. a 


A Kiss in Xanadu (Pantomime in Three Scenes) 
By Deems Taylor 4 
The title page of this work carries the information. that 
the scenario of this pantomime is by Winthrop Ames and 
that it is “as performed in the play Beggar on Horseback 
by George S. Kaufman and * Connelly.” Musically 
speaking, it is highly modern, interesting, dramatic and 
effective. How it is intended to be used, from the piano 
score, whether as a recital piece—which it might be—or to 
be used as a pantomime, this reviewer cannot guess. In any 
case, it is pleasant to find that a publisher will undertake 
the publication of a work of this nature, and the names of 
its authors should guarantee it a warm reception. 
M., J. 
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MME. EVANS-WILLIAMS, NOTED WELSH PRIMA DONNA, IS 
INTERVIEWED BEFORE LEAVING LONDON TO VISIT AMERICA 


London, September 12.—Welsh societies—and not) ‘only 
Welsh societies but also other oratorio givers in America— 
will be keenly interested in Mme. Evans- Williams, . the 
Welsh prima- wy Bay who will arrive in New York on board 
the S.S, Franconia, October 3, en route for Utica, One 
cannot help feeling admiration for a singer who is enter- 
prising enough to go all that way with the main objective 





MMB. LAURA EVANS-WILLIAMS 


of looking up the choral societies composed of her own 
countrymen and women and of showing them the finished 
product of the home country. 

In an interview which she has just given, Mme. Evans- 
Williams was most enthusiastic about Welsh musicians all 
the world over, not forgetting (look you!) the wonderful 
Welsh choral singers who took part in the Welsh week 
at Wembley, at which she was the leading soprano. Prac- 


tically the only musical enterprise at the Exhibition which 
has had any success, the numbers at the last concert held 
in the Stadium amounted to some 30,000 and the enthusiasm 
was immense, And it is not only the cause of Welsh mu- 
sicians that this energetic lady has at heart, for during 
the war she organized and sang at forty-five concerts for 
Welsh soldiers, collecting over £4,000 for them. 

Mme, Evans-Williams has also had the privilege (coveted, 
so I understand, by a few American girls!) of singing be- 
fore the Prince of Wales, on more than one occasion ; and 
also for Mr. Davis during his term as Ambassador in 
London. 

Although she intends to go at once to Utica on her ar- 
rival in the U. S. A., it is probable that she will be heard 
in recital in New York during the season, and also that 
she will proceed to Pittsburgh and other important centers. 

The Welsh societies will have an unrivalled opportunity 
to show their appreciation of one of their most distinguished 
country-women, but they will have to be prompt, for there 
aré other societies in America and Mme. Evans- Williams 
wants to sing for them all. 


Paris Has a Master School of Violin Playing 


Albert Jarosy, unlike too many musicians, believes that 
a certain amount of attention to the practical affairs of 
business is not time wasted. He is a good example of* his 
theory, for not only does he manage to give many hours 
every week to teac ing, and to concert work as a violin 
virtuoso, but he also shoulders practically the entire burden 
of managing the Master School of Violinists, or Institut 
Moderne de Violon, as it is called in Paris. The French 
do not use the expression “master school” as it is used in 
America, and perhaps Americans would not quite under- 
stand the French sense of Institut Moderne. The: word 
modern is understood to mean that the methods employed 
in teaching are modern, and not that the institute is modern, 
The teachers at this Institut Moderne have been at work in 
Paris for years. They are not beginners. Mme. S. 
Joachim-Chaigneau was a brilliant concert solo violinist 
when a young girl, She was not only one of Joachim’s 
most Baccus 2 pupils, but also his daughter-in-law as 
well. She very justifiably believes she knows the gospel of 
violin playing as expounded by Joseph Joachim, She main- 
tains that her father-in-law was not a violinist of the Ger- 
man school, but of the French school as taught by a Ger- 
man who had been trained in Paris. This of course is 
of secondary importance beside the fact that Mme. S, 
come i -Chaigneau is a most accomplished violinist, who 
nas had many years of experience as a teacher. 

Albert Jarosy toured all over Europe as a young Russian 
prodigy of the violin not so very many years ago, During 
the war naturally his concert work came to an end. His 
hobby, apart from playing all the standard works of all 
schools, is in discovering and systematizing the technical 
methods of Paganini. It is impossible now to know what 
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Paganini’s playing sounded like, but it is easy to believe 
that Albert Jarosy has caught the dash and spirit of those 
works. Certainly the technical difficulties of Paganini seem 
easy enough when Jarosy rushes through them, 

Lucien Capet is believed by many violinists to have revo- 
lutionized the art of bowing. If any violinist is worthy 
of the title “master,” he assuredly is, He is an authority 
on all the concertos for his instrument, which he inter 
prets at the concerts of all the symphony orchestras of 
Paris. He is also professor at the Conservatoire and Jeader 
of a quartet which bears his name. He is especially in 
terested in the development of the art of bowing, and has 
written several works on the subject, 

Last year these artists decided to form themselves into 
a company of three and found a school of violin playing 
In a double sense the school is modern therefore, but the 
title refers mainly to the modern methods of instruction, 

Albert Jarosy means that the teachers at the Master 
School of Violin Playing are to be on hand to give lessons, 
and are not to be used as mere names to attract pupils 
He does not approve of certain institutions ik use 
famous names to advertise with, and then give the pupils 
ordinary teaching by unimportant teachers. Naturally he 
is proud to let the musical world know that Ysaye, Kreisler, 
and Casals have written to him as an artist and signified 
their willingness to be honorary presidents of the new 
school, 

The artistic directors of the new school will invite fa 
mous violinists passing through Paris to visit the schoo! 
and give lectures or informal talks to the students, as Hu 
bermann and Heifetz did last summer during the musical 
season. Gh 
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Vladimir Graffman Plans Full Teaching 
Season 


Vladimir Graffman, the Russian violinist and teacher, is 
planning a full season of teaching at his New York Studio, 





Maurice Goldberg photo 
VLADIMIR GRAFFMAN 


310 West 95th Street, owing to the large number of new 
pupils who have applied for the coming year. Mr. Graffman 
studied for five years with Prof. Leopold Auer at the Petro- 
grad Imperial Conservatory, and is an exponent of the Auer 
method. Following his graduation he was himself professor 
of violin at the Russian Imperial Conservatory in Omsk, at 
the same time concertizing throughout Russia. In 1920 Mr. 
Graffman reached America, after a concert tour of Siberia, 
China and ag Since then he was for one year concert- 
master of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra under Emil 
Oberhoffer, and has appeared in recital and as soloist with 
various symphony orchestras in New York, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Los Angeles, San Francisco and other cities, 

Mr. Graffman is very enthusiastic about the great number 
of talented American pupils who have come to his attention, 
Recently, in chatting with a representative of the Musica. 
Courter, he spoke very highly about one of his artist pupils, 
Sadie Schwartz, who was awarded the gold medal for violin 
playing during the last Music Week. 

Another one of his pupils is Nick Cambourakis, who has 
given recitals in New York, Boston and Chicago. Herman 
Devries, in the Chicago Evening American of May 26, says 
of this latter pupil: “He is an unusually gifted child, who has 
been fortunate in obtaining the best of training. . . . We 
do not know to whom he owes his instruction, but we can 
only repeat that it is of the best.” 

Last season Mr. Graffman’s pupils appeared in two pupils’ 
recitals, 4t which concertos by Ernst, Lalo, Bruch, Wieniaw- 
ski, Sinding, Tartini, Viotti, Vivaldi, and others were 
played. This year Mr. Graffman has already announced a 
pupils’ recital the first week in November. On October 23, 
William Mais, another pupil, will appear in Scranton, Pa., 
and on November 29, Nick Cambourakis plays in Aeolian 

fall. 


Dates of the Juilliard Fellowship Examinations 


The Juilliard Musical Foundation announces examina- 
tions in connection with its plan to award one hundred fel- 
lowships for music students, to be held from October 8 
to 17 at 49 East 52nd Street, New York City. These fellow- 
ships provide free tuition in singing, piano, violin and other 
bow instruments, and composition. They will be awarded 
to American music students; coming from any part of 
this country, who are over sixteen years of age and fulfill 
other requirements. Applications for admission to the ex- 
aminations will be received until October 4. After that 
date applications cannot be considered for these examina- 
tions. The examining board is composed of H. H. Bella- 
mann, Richard Aldrich, Chalmers Clifton, H. H. Hadley, 
Lawrence Gilman, C. M. Loeffler and Ernest Schelling. 


Spiering in New York for Winter 

Theodore Spiering has returned to New York and has 
taken an apartment at 250 West 82nd street, where he will 
also have his studio. Mr. Spiering held successful master 
classes at the Cornish School during the summer and also 
visited Los Angeles, where he heard his pupil’s pupil—his 
musical grandchild, as he calls her—Lois Putlitz, play the 
Bach Double Concerto for Two Violins, with Hans Wippler 
at the Hollywood Bowl. Mr. Spiering will now remain in 
New York for the entire season. 


Fitzhugh W. Haensel Back from Australia 


Fitzhugh W. Haensel, of the firm of Haensel & Jones, 
has returned from Australia, where he closed a number 
of important contracts for his artists with Messrs. J. 
N. Tait. He reports great interest in music in Australia 
and states that Mi iinz, the pianist, had a most gratifying 
reception there and was playing to crowded houses. 

Mr. Miinz will return to America in time for the open- 
ing of his season at San Francisco, December 1. 


Winners of the Oscar Saenger Scholarships 

The two scholarships offered by Oscar Saenger for the 
season 1924-25 were. won Helen Riddell, lyric soprano, 
of Amsterdam, N. Y., and Ethel Hottinger, mezzo-soprano, 
of Chicago, Ill, 

Miss Riddell isthe possessor of a lovely, sympathetic 
voice, much signing talent, exceptional interpretative ability 
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and a winning personality. Voice, talent and personality are 
especially adapted to roles like Louise, Mimi in La Boheme, 
Madam Butterfly, etc. 

Miss Hottinger, a handsome brunette, has a brilliant per- 
sonality, big, warm, vibrant, mezzo-soprano voice, and un- 
usual dramatic ability. Her voice and talents are especially 
adapted to Carmen, Amneris, Ortrud, Brangaene, etc. 

Mr. Saenger expects great things of these two talents. 


Joyce Bannerman in New York Debut 


Among the interesting events of the coming season must 
be included the New York debut of Joyce Bannerman, the 
charming and youthful soprano, who will appear in Aeolian 
Hall-on the afternoon of November 1. When Miss Banner- 
man sang at Wigmore Hall, conservative and sedate Lon- 
don was at once aroused and captivated by her confidence. 
unaffected manner, her well trained voice and radiant per- 
sonality. These very qualities New York music devotees 
undoubtedly will find irresistible in her. Miss Bannerman 
is descended from an old and distinguished Scotch family, a 
branch of which became early American pioneers. The lit- 
tle arsenal island in the Hudson River, near Storm King 
Mountain, bears the name of the Bannermans who settled in 
the East. But it was in Cleveland, Ohio, that Joyce Banner- 
man was born and there, at the age of sixteen, she began 
her musical education with William Saal. Much of her 
success is directly due to his guidance. Among her other 
attributes, Joyce Bannerman possesses ambition, which she 
directs toward opera. She hopes that some day her dreams 
will be realized. In the meanwhile, for this season at least, 
she will devote herself with characteristic enthusiasm to her 
concert work. 





Klibansky Holding Master TSabaee in Memphis 


Sergei Klibansky, New York vocal teacher, who returned 
from Europe September 17, left immediately for Memphis, 
Tenn., where he is holding a four weeks’ master class at 
the Bohlmann Schoo! of Music, beginning September 22. 
Mr. Klibansky’s New York studios are open and Mr. Tebbs 
is in charge of the classes. This will be Mr. Klibansky’s 
third season in Memphis, where he has buil a splendid 
he He will begin teaching in Newer ‘Acto- 

r > oe 





Anna Case Visiting the Gimedoiass 
Anna Case sends word from Paris that she is spending 
a holiday with Mr. and Mrs, Edouard Gendron. Mer. Gen 
chang well known as accompanist for Miss Case and Pablo 
Casals 
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MUSIC ON THE 


PACIFIC SLOPE 





SAN FRANCISCO ANNOUNCES 
PLANS FOR NEW MUSIC SCHOOL 


Rose aM Delights Large Audience—Radiana Pazmor 
og ‘ Heard—Notes 
San Francisco, Cal., September 18.—San Francisco has a 
new significance for music lovers on the Pacific Coast with 
the announcement of a $150,000 endowment for a master 
school of musical arts, pledged at a rate of $30,000 a year 
for five years by patrons of art of this city. Alice Camp- 
bell Macfarlane, a society woman of San Francisco, is the 
founder, and principal donor. It is in memory of Mrs, 
Macfarlane’ parents that this school is being founded and 
it will be a means of affording deserving talent, unable to 
for the expense attached to a musical education, the op- 





rtunity of studying with the best masters. Mrs. Mac- 
arlane has left for New York but prior to her departure 
she outlined four objects for the school: (1) to bring the best 
masters to teach continuously for six months of the year, 
dividing their time between San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
(2) to develop the musical talent on the Pacific Coast; (3) 
to organize an opera school for local singers; (4) to pre- 
pare teachers. Lazar S. Samoiloff, the New York vocal 
pedagogues who so successfully gave an eight weeks’ sum- 
mer course here, will be the director general of the school 
with Alice Seckels, local impresaria, as the manager. 
Rose Fiorence Gives REecitar 
f Appearing in her annual song recital, Rose Florence pre- 
sented a program which consisted of the standard classics 
expected in the repertory of such a versatile artist and in- 
numerable novelties. _Mme, Florence is a singer who 
possesses that gift of revealing the most intimate details of 
every song she sings. Her voice is of excellent quality and 
her ‘tones are vivid with emotional colorings. ine. Flor- 
ence’s diction is excellent and her personality extraordinary, 
which combine in lending charm to her interpretations. 
She is an artist who makes an impression upon fastidious 
audiences. Upon this occasion she met with the approval 
of a large and enthusiastic attendance. Benjamin Moore 
was at the piano and it is always delightful to listen to his 
playing which furnishes an artistic background for the 


Pazmor'’s RecitaL A Success 

From the first to the last song, it was a pleasure to listen 
to the fine singing of Radiana Pazmor, young San Fran- 
cisco contralto, just returned from a four years’ sojourn in 
Europe. Miss Pazmor is a program maker of ability. She 
gave numbers of a varied character which interested her 
large audience. Of the Schubert group, the outstanding 
feature proved to be Der Doppelganger. Miss Pazmor 
rendered it with intensity and richly colored tones. The 
artist has personal beauty, charm and dignity, while her 
voice is well controlled. Charles Hart proved an efficient 
accompanist. 

Nores 

Victor Lichtenstein gave the first of his Operalogues 
under the direction of Alice Seckels at the Fairmont Hotel. 
The ballroom was filled to capacity by many who will at- 
tend the forthcoming opera season which the San Francisco 
Opera Association will present here for two weeks. The 
subject of Mr. Lichtenstein’s discourse was Andrea Chenier. 
Several visiting artists were present and the guests enjoyed 
meeting Armando Agnini and Paolo Ananian, both from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and several local mem- 
bers of the organization. Gaetano Merola, director general, 
and Bradford Mills, executive manager of the association, 
were also present. 

Members of the Music Week Committee, appointed by 
Mayor James Rolph, Jr., met at a luncheon at the Hotel 
St. Francis to consider plans for the sixth celebration in 
this city next May. Chestet W. Rosekrans, of the Com- 
munity Service who has acted as director of activities, 
called the meeting to order and introduced Supervisor J. 
Emmet Hayden as chairman. Among the guests were 
Estelle Carpenter, director of music in the public schools; 
Dr. Leschke, who has done choral work in Berlin and New 
York with municipal choruses; Alvina Heuer Willson, 
president of the San Francisco Music Teachers’ Association ; 


Lillian Birmingham, president of the California Federation 
of Music Clubs, and Mrs, Frederick Crowe, president of 
the Pacific Musical Society. Redfern Mason, music critic 
of the Examiner, and Ray C. B. Brown, critic of the 
Chronicle, represented the press. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hertz have returned after a three 
months’ residence in Los Angeles, where Mr. Hertz con- 
ducted the summer open-air symphony concerts in the 
Hollywood Bowl. After a short vacation, Mr. Hertz will 
commence rehearsing programs for the coming season. 
The conductor has received a number of new scores from 
the East and Europe and promises local concert goers some 
interesting programs. 

At the close of the present symphony season, Louis Per- 
singer and Walter Ferner, concertmaster and first cellist 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, will cease to be 
associated with that organization. They will devote their 
time to the work of the Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco. This news came as a surprise to the musical 
public. Both men are favorites with symphony audiences 
and it was received with regret. It is the plan of Elias 
Hecht, founder of the Chamber Music Society of San Fran- 
cisco, to take his organization on tour and he is at present 
in the East arranging with New York managers for a 
continental tour and perhaps a visit to Europe. However, 
we shall have the pleasure this year of hearing Messrs. 
Persinger and Ferner with the symphony and also with 
Messrs. Firestone and Ford with the Chamber Music 
Society. 

Rosalie Housman, the California composer, has written 
a Temple Service which is dedicated in memoriam to 
Martin A. Meyer, late rabbi of the Temple Emanu-El. The 
work was first heard here in the Temple Emanu-El, where 
under the direction of Cantor Reuben R. Rinder, it was 
given a magnificent rendition by the choir on September 6. 

The first monthly school recital at the San Francisco 
Conservatory of Music took place on September 12. These 
informal recitals are being given to represent the work 
of the various departments and they will be held regularly 
on the second Friday of every month throughout the season. 

Lucille White, soprano, and Frederick E, Levin, basso, 
won the scholarships offered by the soprano and vocal 
teacher, Stella Raymond Vought. Ten singers entered the 
contest which was held at Mme. Vought’s studio and_the 
judges were Lillian Birmingham, president of the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Music Clubs; Alfred Hurtgen, oper- 
atic coach and formerly assistant director of the Royal 
Opera in Dresden, and Charles Woodman, music editor of 
the San Francisco Call. C.H. A 


LOS ANGELES HEARS ANNA FITZIU 
IN CONCERT AT HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


Modest Altschuler Leads Orchestra—Other News 


Los Angeles, Cal., September 13—Anna Fitziu, soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Company, appeared at the Hollywood 
Bow! September 4 in a benefit concert, given under the lead- 
ership of Modest Altschuler, orchestra leader, and an or- 
chestra of 100 pieces, for the Jewish Consumptive Relief 
Association. The program concluded the drive to raise 
$25,000 as a maintenance fund. A large crowd took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to hear the conductor and the 
singer. Mr. Altschuler’s conducting of Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphonie Pathetique was masterly, and a group of num- 
bers, played for the first time in Los Angeles, were equally 
well done. They were Easter Bells, Rachmaninoff-Altschu- 
ler; Ay Ouchnem, Glazounoff; Soldier’s Song, Altschuler, 
and Zion March, Altschuler. 

Anne Fitziu, herself and voice as beautiful as ever, sang 
arias from Aida and Tosca and was received with enthusi- 
asm. 

The orchestra then played Nuances, Scriabin-Altschuler ; 
Mosquito Dance, Liadow; Dance of the Goats (first time in 
Los Angeles), by Ilja Satz, and finished with the familiar 
Marche Slave by Tschaikowsky. Claire Forbes Crane was 
the efficient accompanist. 

Notes 

September 4, the Neblett Concert Trio gave its first con- 
cert of the season at Chickering Hall. The program opened 
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with Menuet, Handel, and Romance of the Second Con- 
certo, Wieniawski, by Miss Neblett. Mr. McFeeters, pian- 
ist, gave the etude in D flat, by Liszt, and Finale of the 
Symphonic Etudes by Schumann. kuth Shaffner, soprano, 
finished the program with a group of songs. This organi- 
per: of artists is the possessor of ability and person 
ality. 

Philip Tronitz, pianist, presented his advanced pupils in 
recital at Chickering Hall, on. September §, 

Lillian Backstrand, soprano, and Alaide Trowbridge 
Perry, of the faculty of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, gave a recitai and studio party the evening of Sep 
tember 4. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra announces the following 
artists for the forthcoming season: Maria lvogun, Alfred 
Cortot, Georges Enesco, Elizabeth Rothwell, Georges Bak- 
lanoff, Olga Steeb, Sylvain Noack, Moriz Rosenthal and 
Juan Manen, 

Walter Henry Rothwell, who has been in Europe all sum- 
mer booking attractions, is on his way home. 

Carolyn Alchin, teacher of harmony, opens her classes at 
the University of Southern California about September 15. 

Five Vancouver pupils of Blanche St. John Baker, pianist, 
have followed her to Los Angeles for study. 

Arnold Gantvoort gave a lecture on the Fundamentals of 
Music, September 9, at the Zoellner Conservatory. 

George Lipschultz, violinist, has an engagement at the 
Loew State Theater. 

Manuel Sanchez De Lara has returned from a two 
months’ vacation and will open his studio at the Southern 
California Music Building. 

Myrtle Davis Aber, member of the Los Angeles opera 
chorus, was heard at try-out last week and has been engaged 
to sing a principal part vacant because of the illness of the 
star engaged. 

Jeanette Christine, soprano, and David Owen Jones, of 
the Dynevor Concert Company, have returned to Los An 
geles to fill several engagements. September 12, at the Re 
gent, they gave a well balanced program before a large 
audience. Miss Christine's soprano voice appeared to good 
advantage in her oratorio numbers, while David Owen 
Jones fine tenor created much enthusiasm in the Welsh 
songs which he sang in the original by request. Two duets 
by Landon Ronald were especially beautiful B. L. H. 


PORTLAND ORGANIZATIONS 
ANNOUNCE SEASON'S ARTISTS 


New Symphony Orchestra Planned—Notes 

Portland, Ore., September 8.- Jacques Gershkovitch, 
formerly conductor of the Petrograd Symphony Orchestra, 
is Organizing a symphony orchestra here. Conductor Gersh 
kovitch will feature Russian compositions. The new or 
chestra numbers sixty-five men and the first concert. will 
take place at the Civic Auditorium on October 13. 

Artists ENGAGED ror 1924-25 

The Portland Symphony Orchestra (Carl Denton, con 
ductor ; Mrs. M. Donald Spencer, manager) announces 
its list of soloists for the coming season as follows: Percy 
Grainger, pianist, booked for the first concert on Novem- 
ber 5; Royal Dadmun, baritone; Mieczyslaw Mut.z, pianist ; 
Sophie’ Braslau, contralto; Georges Enesco, violinist, and 
Alfred Cortot, pianist. In addition to the six symphony 
concerts, the orchestra will give three choral concerts with 
the Portland Symphony Chorus. 

Steers. & Coman, who are entering their twenty-fourth 
consecutive season, have booked the following attractions: 
Maria Jeritza, soprano; Louis Graveure, baritone: De 
Reske Singers; Rosa Ponselle, soprano; Flonzaley Quartet ; 
Erna Rubinstein, violinist; Sergei Rachmaninoff, composer- 
pianist, and Frieda Hempel, soprano. 

_ The Apollo Club (William H. Boyer, conductor: Sidney 
G. Lathrop, manager), the city’s largest male chorus, will 
present the following artists: Allen McQuhae, tenor; 
Mabel Riegelman, soprano, and Ina Bourskaya, soprano, 

Notes. 

Niccolini, the tenor, is one of the principal attractions at 
Pantages Theater. 

John R. Britz has been appointed conductor of the Or- 
pheum Theater Orchestra. J. R. O. 








Althouse to Sing in New Rochelle 
Paul Althouse will give a recital in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on March 3. Contracts for an appearance there by the pop- 
ular tenor have just been signed. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


(Continued from page 5) 








at the Berlin Staatsoper at 


dinavia, Thus far it has been 1, who has not been heard 
accepted for performance by he 

theaters in Berlin, Hamburg, will also appear at 
Dresden, Leipsic, Copen- Staatsoper during the winter. 
hagen and Stockholm, L. L, 
Hemper AND bd’'ALVAREZ FOR 


Bex.in MANY 
Berlin, September 16.— Berlin, September 15,— 
Marguerite d'Alvarez is The Vatican Choir, consist- 
scheduled to appear as guest ing of the choirs of San Pie- 


re since before the war, 


Vatican Cuorm Tours Ger- 


tro Vaticano, San Giovanni 
an early date. Frieda Hem- Laterano, Santa Maria 





CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end r¢- 
quests that all no and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information, 
Manuscripte are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio—Offers prize 
of $500 for musical pageant depicting history of music, 
open to all Americans. Contest closes January 1, 1925. 

or further instructions address Mrs. Clara Duggan 
Madison, 207 Richmond avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 

Society of American Musicians—Contest in piano, 
voice, violin, cello and woodwind instruments ; winners 
to appear as soloists with Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra; contest closes October 25. For rules and compo- 
sitions to be used write Edwin J. Gemmer, secretary 
and treasurer, 917 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Til. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for sonata or 
suite for violin and piano. Only unpublished works 
accepted, Contest open until April 1, 1926. Submit 
manuscripts, containing sealed envelope with name 
and address inside and marked with nom de plume, 
to Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, 

B, Schott’s Séhne—3,000 Goldmarks (about $750) 
for the first, and 1,500 Goldmarks for the second and 
third best concerto for one or more solo instruments 
and chamber orchestra. Unpublished scores must be 

~signed with nom de plume and sent before December 
1 to B, Schott’s Séhne, publishers, London, England. 
The Chicago North Shore Festival Association— 


.. $1,000 for the best work for orchestra submitted, the 


winning composition to be played at the final concert 
of the 1925 North Shore Music Festival. Contest 
ends Jonmsey 1, 1925. Compositions should be sent 
to Carl D. Kinsey, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, IIl, 

Alviene . University School of Arts—$3,000 in 
scholarships offered for light and grand opera and 
vocal training. Tests every Tuesday. Applicants 
communicate with Signor Nicolini, Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Opera, Alviene University School of Arts, 
43 West 72nd Street, New York. 

Alviene University School of Arts—$800 in schol- 
arships in Dalcroze Eurythmics. Apply in person or 
by mail to the Secretary of Dalcroze Eurythmics De- 
partment, 43 West 72nd Street, New York. 

Master Institute of United Arts—Free and partial 
scholarships. For further information apply 310 
Riverside Drive, New York City, N. Y. 

Joseph Pulitzer Scholarship—$1,500 scholarship, 
for best composition in extended and serious form, 
offered American student of music deemed most de- 
serving to study in Europe. Manuscripts should be 
sent, before February 1, to New England Conservatory 
of Music, Huntington Avenue and Gainsborough 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Lyric Male Chorus of Milwaukee—$100 and $50 
prizes offered American citizen for best musical set- 
ting to Kipling’s poem, Where Earth’s Last Picture 
Is Painted. Contest closes January 1. For further 
information address A. J. Van Dyke, 253 Plankinton 
Arcade, Milwaukee, Wis, 

Rose Tomars—Two vocal scholarships open until 
November 15. Apply to 106 Central Park West, New 
York City. 

The time for submitting scores for the $1,000 prize 
offered by W. A. Clark, Jr., of Los Angeles for the 
best symphony or symphonic poem by an American 
composer has been extended to May 1, 1925. Address 
communications to W. A. Clark, Jr., 2205 W. Adams 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The-Grand Opera Society of New York—Five prize 
memberships, one each to soprano, contralto, baritone, 
tenor and bass. Information upon request. Applica- 
tion should be made now to the Grand Opera Society, 
939 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 

Zilpha Barnes Wood—one free scholarship in voice 
for one year. Apply now, 393 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Brooklyn Academy of Musical Art—Scholarships 
in piano (3) and voice (2). All applications must 
be made by October 15 to Secretary, Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Musical Art, 240 Quincy Street, eostivs. 
New York, 


MUSICAL 


Maggiore and the Sistine 
Chapel, under their conduc- 
tor, Mons. Raffaele Casi- 
miri, are touring throughout 
Germany during September 
and October. Their success 
thus far has been sensational 
and they make their Berlin 
debut on October 11. L. 
Puccint to Be a ROMAN 
SENATOR 

London, September 19.— 
News was given out by the 
British yienp samy Com- 
pany last night that the King 
of Italy has just elected Puc- 
cini to be a Senator. G. C. 

OrcuestraL Music IN 

EpINBURGH 

Edinburgh, September 13. 
—The announcements for the 
forthcoming season, which 
opens on October 4 with a 
special concert by the Man- 
yen Halle Orchestra, 
conducted by Hamilton Har- 
ty, are again of considerable 
interest. A similar policy to 
that adopted last year in con- 
nection with the Paterson 
Orchestral Concerts will be 
followed this season. The 
Scottish Orchestra will thus 
perform entirely under the 
conductorship of “guest” 
conductors, namely Felix 
Weingartner, Sir Landon 
Ronald, M. Vaclar Talich, 
and M. Emil Mlynarski, re- 
spectively, Thirteen concerts 
will be given during the sea- 
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complete failure last season. 
Prof. Tovey is arranging to 
ive another series of twenty 
unday Evening Chamber 
Concerts. W. S. 


Epinsurcu Has Its Own 
OPERA 


Edinburgh, September 13. 
—The inburgh Opera 
Company continues to carry 
out the principle, originally 
penton by Coq d’Or of 
the Scottish Musical Maga- 
zine, of producing works of 
a character not usually ad- 
mitted to the repertories of 
the ordinary commercial 
touring companies, and there- 
fore very infrequently heard. 
They are thus about to put 
into rehearsal, in addition to 
their former success, Leon- 
cavallo’s I Pagliacci, Gluck’s 
Orfeo and Auber’s Masani- 
ello. As many years have 
elapsed since the last-named 
work was heard in Edin- 
burgh, great interest and sat- 
isfaction on the part of old 
opera-goers in the city is be- 
ing widely expressed. 


EncitsnH Composer To Tour 
CoNnTINENT, 


London, September 9.— 
Roger Quilter, one of our 
best known song writers, is 
shortly leaving this country 
to tour the Continent, giving 
concerts of his own works 











son. The Reid Symphony with the assistance of Mark 
Orchestra will also give eight Raphael, singer. Starting in 
concerts under the direction Italy, they are later going 
of Prof. D. F. Tovey. Not- on to Austria and Germany. 
withstanding the fact of their GG 


THE AMERICAN WOMEN’S 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





(Continued from page 17) 


began to organize similar orchestras, until the war lords 
swept away all thoughts of culture. 


Tue DutcH WomEN’s SyMPHONY. 


Mme. Kuyper, in 1922, organized her second symphony 
orchestra, in The Hague. In that year, the international 
Council of Women sent delegates to The Hague, and they 
were welcomed by a Dutch women’s orchestra and a lovely 
artists’ choir—the baton wielded by Mme. Kuyper! The 
audience consisted of the members of the International 
Council of Women, dames du palais, representing Queen 
Wilhelmina, the heads of the important women’s organiza- 
tions, the ambassadors of many countries, and other nota- 
bles. This illustrious audience was pleasantly surprised by 
the beautiful music of the Dutch women, and Mme. Kuyper 
achieved a great and well earned success in her native land. 


Tue Lonpon Women’s SYMPHONY 


After having learned that both in Germany and in Holland 
the women were not able to finance a woman's symphony 
orchestra, and after a conference with a4 Aberdeen, pres- 
ident of the International Council of Women, Elisabeth 
Kuyper left Holland to conquer fresh fields. The first of 
October found her in London selecting a large number of 
English women musicians. Soon she assembled a group of 
enthusiastic artists in London, and just two months after 
her arrival she gave her first concert with her newly organ- 
ized women's symphony. It was awarded a cordial recep- 
tion, and Lord Aberdeen, in his congratulatory speech, com- 
pared Mme. Kuyper with August Mann, conductor at the 
Crystal Palace, whom he admired tremendously. 

The subsequent concerts, given in the presence of the 
Dutch Ambassador and his wife, won for Mme. Kuyper and 
her orchestra many excellent press opinions. The Times, 
The Daily News, and other important daily papers and music 
periodicals highly praised her conducting as “fascinating, 
scholarly, and experienced,” referring to Mme. Kuyper as a 
“brilliant, sincere, and fearless musician.” 

At one of her London concerts she gave the first world 
performance of her composition, The Song of the Soul, for 
orchestra, seven solo singers, and dance. This novelty 
achieved great admiration among critics and the public. 

Then Mme. Kuyper founded a society to support the Lon-, 
don Women’s Symphony. Lady Aberdeen became president 
of her orchestra, and a group of highly cultured men and 
women, among them .Dame Nellie Melba, the wife of the 
Dutch Ambassador, Sir Wm. McCormack, the chairman of 
the British National Opera Company, Sir Landon Ronald, 
and Miss Bayliss, the capable woman manager of the Old 
Vic Theater, were vice-presidents. 

Mme. Kuyper had great plans for the future of her Eng- 
lish orchestra, but again it was just the same as in the 
other countries—she had the greatest admiration of the 
country, but not its financial support. In each country, the 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra and its brilliant founder and 
conductor achieved great artistic success, but every one 
knows no orchestra in the world can exist without financial: 
support. 

Under these circumstances, and on the advice of Lady 
Aberdeen, who believed that the orchestra could never be 
financed in England, but that only the American women 
would be able to carry out such a project in the proper way, 
Mme. Kuyper came to America to found here the first pro- 
fessional women’s symphony orchestra, in which women 
shall earn their living, and which will be led by a profes- 
sional woman condunctor. f 

It is now up to the women of America whether their 
women musicians shall remain in. the “movies,” the restau- 
rants and hotels or enter the concert hall! uae 
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AMUSEMENTS “| 
“ieee CAPITOL ayecgh" 


BEGINNING SUNDAY 


ELINOR GLYN’S 


‘HIS HOUR” 


A Metro-Goldwyn Picture 
Directed by KING VIDOR 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
AND THE CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Presentations by ROTHAFEL 


p——————_ Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
RIALTO THEATRE, BROADWAY at 42d ST, 
BEGINNING SUNDAY 


“THE STORY WITHOUT A NAME” 


with AGNES AYRES and ANTONIO MORENO 
an IRVIN WILLAT PRODUCTION 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ. 
FAMOUS BIALTO ORCHESTRA 


RIVOLI = THEATRE, BROADWAY at 49th ST. 
BEGINNING SUNDAY 


GLORIA SWANSON in 
“Hier Love Story” 


A Paramount Production 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
BIVOLi CONCERT VUBCHESTRBA 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





New York has another new motion picture theater on 
Broadway (Fifty-first Street), the Piccadilly, which had a 
private showing of Barbara Frietchie last Friday evening, 
September 26, The theater, which seats about 1,700, was 
opened to the public on Saturday. * 

Two hundred and fifty children, pupils of Public School 
90 in Brooklyn, were brought to the Capitol Theater on 
September 25 to see the production of America as a sup- 
plementary part of their study of history. 

Tue RIivowr 

The first movement from Tschaikowsky’s concerto in B 
flat opened the program at the Rivoli last week, played 
by the orchestra under the alternate direction of Hugo 
Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl, with a Knabe Ampico record 
playing the solo part. Every time this instrument is heard 
with orchestra one cannot help but marvel at the progress 
which has been made with mechanical instruments. 

There was much interest shown in the De Forest Phono- 
film, in which President Coolidge, John W. Davis and 
Robert M. La Follette discussed the major issues of the 
campaign. The personality of each of the candidates could 
be felt, but nevertheless the talking motion picture is far 
from having reached the degree of perfection of the better 
talking machines. 

A very beautiful number was Haunting Melody, sung 
by Miriam Lax, soprano, and Adrian Da Sitva, tenor, and 
danced by Paul Oscard and La Torrecilla. The artistic 
setting, the fine blending of the voices, and the graceful 
dancing all contributed toward the enjoyment of this unit. 

The feature picture was Feet of Clay, a society drama, 
which, while entertaining, had numerous exceedingly im- 
probable situations. Of especial interest were the unusual 
photographic effects in the scene where the hero and hero- 
ine are unconscious (having attempted suicide) and whose 
souls are wandering in the ethers of another world. 

Tue Capito. 

In line with its policy of presenting as many as possible 
of the greatest film spectacles which have had long runs 
at theater prices on Broadway, D. W. Griffith’s production 
of America was the attraction at the Capitol last week. 
The music score for this picture deserves special commen- 
dation. It was written by S. L. Rothafel, so well known 
to radio fans as Roxy, who spent much time in research 
work in order to secure authentic themes and melodies of 
the period of the Revolution and that immediately preced- 
ing it. Needless to say, he was successful in his search, 
and the result is a a appropriate and realistic 
score for the motion picture in question. The overture, too, 
was excellent, and was the work of Mr. Rothafel, Dr. Wil- 
liath Axt and Herman Hand. The many stirring patriotic 
scenes, the battles, and especially the sacrifices of the 
people, aroused the audiences to great heights of emotion 
and enthusiasm. 

Tue RIALTo 

Due to capacity houses at the Rivoli during the week of 
September 14, The Alaskan, featuring Thomas Meighan, 
was transferred to the Rialto last week. The De Forest 
Phonofilm presenting Coolidge, Davis and La Follette also 
was shown at this theater. The remainder of the program 
was the same as that presented at the Rivoli the preceding 
week. 

THe Mark STRAND 

The Sea Hawk was held over for the second week at the 
Mark Strand Theater, and the musical program, originally 
presented at the Astor Theater, remained unchanged. 





Vreeland to Sing with Orchestra 


Jeannette Vreeland will appear as soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra in Minneapolis on March 15. 
Contracts for her appearance with the mid-western organi- 
zation have just been signed and she will fill the date in 
connection with other epprnsanges in that part of the coun- 
try previously announced. 
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ty » /WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
From October 2 to October 16, 1924 





AYCOCE, MEREE: Harrisburg, Pa., Oct . 9, 





a S Use . Charlotte, 

Toledo. O., Oct. 8. Roanok “ ec gy Pig 
ALDA QUARTET: Asheville, N.'C., Oct. ‘15, 
Rutland, Vt., Oct. 3. JOHNSON EDWA RD: 

Dayton, O, Oct. 6. Da 
Syrac N. Y., Oct 7 ng Rapids, Mich, Oct. 8. 
Phen ‘on bee 8. Lima, Pi, Se 9. 13, 
olumbus, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. “Oct. 13 Kaki ar r ug sie 
nver, x » am . 7a be 
Be tiseille. K Oct. 2 hin ye pa 
uisvi Yay A A $, UL 
RITT, H Chicago, Til. a 
hamton, N. Y. Oct. 13, Columbus, é., Oct. 9. 
CHA LEE, MARIO: Cleveland, O.” Oct. 10. 
Oakland, Cal., % t, t. Pittsbur; h, Pa. ssoer 16, 
Claremont, Cal., Oct. LE EGINSRA, 


Redonda Beach, h, Cal. Ost. 13. 


uate 
py Beach, Cal., Oct. 14. 


hy Germany, Oct. 7, 10, 
LENNOX, ELIZABETH: 


‘os Angeles; Cal., Oct. Po 

DENISHAWR DANE CER Buffalo, N. Y.. Oct. 10. 
Newburgh, ¥. af LETZ QUARTET: 
Far Roc lav Ag Set: 8. Syracuse, N. Y., Oct, 8 
Fall River, | bie: Oct. 14. MARSH, HE ENA: 
Hartford, Conn. ig Og. a, East Orange 


Oct. 15, 
MATZENAUCERS R, “MARGAREr. 


Waterbur inn., Oct. 
DUX CLAt RE: Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 


Wash., Oct. 4. Lewiston, Me, 
ones, ELENA: McQUHAB, ALLEN: ; 
Milwaukee, Wisc., Oct. 13. adison, Wine. Oct. 14. 
Win Sth) ETT Oct, 16, Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 16, 
GARRI BEL: MEISLE, KATE HRYN: 
angor, ie Oct. 2, Spartanburg, S , Oct. 13. 
Dayton, O., Oct. 6. ORNSTEIN, LEO 
Worcesier, *Mass., Oct. 8 and Worcester, Mass, Oct. 10. 
RAISA, ROSA 
a Stilt 9: O., dt: Brooklyn, N, Y., Oct. 15. 
“weed RIMINI, GIACOMO: 
"Toledo, 0., Oct. 8. Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 15. 
HESS, MYR . a" 
London, England, Oct SOUSA’S BAND: 
Glasgow, ‘Scotland, Oct.’ 14-16. Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 2. 
HOMER, UISE: STIRES, LOUISE HOMER: 


Saginaw, Mich., Oct. 9. 


THORNTON, RENEE: 
Chicago, lil., Oct. 7. 


taf TIBBETT, LAWRENCE: 
JERITZA ARIA Toledo, 0. Oct. 8. 
Portland, Me., Oct. 6. VREELAND, EANNE STE: 


Reading, Pa., Oct. 8. Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 7 


Silver Wedding Bells 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Copley celebrated on Sunday, 
September 28, the twenty-fifth anniversary of their wed- 
ding with a family dinner party at their home in Teaneck, 
New Jersey. 


A MacDowell Wedding 


Dignified and impressive simplicity marked the mar- 
riage of Edna Matilda MacDowell to Kenneth Walton 
Keene, on September 17, at Hillcrest, the home of the 
bride’s aunt, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, at Peterboro, New 
Hampshire. 

In a bower of trailing ground pine and white asters, 
the Rev. Arthur Winn waited for the wedding group, 
while Leonora Speyer played the Cavatina of Raff. re- 
ceded by her sister, Marian, as maid of honor, the bride 
entered on the arm of her aunt, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, 
who gave her in marriage. The groom was attended by 
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Francis MacDowell, brother of the bride. The wedding 
compen? was small, including only relatives and close 
rien 


City Music League Celebrates Birthday 


On Monday, September 22, the City Music League cele- 
brated its first anniversary with a luncheon at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, at which the Duchesse de Richelieu 
was the hostess, After the discussion of an excellent 
menu, the chairman, Alexander Rorke, called the gather- 
ing to order and the Duchesse de Richelieu read a short 
paper touching on the good which the League had already 
accomplished in its short life and what it planned to do. 
The next speaker was Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, who spoke 
very concisely in praise of the yr seague’s work. Mrs, Wil- 
liam S. Nelson, concert manager of Orange, N. J., was 
the next speaker and she was followed by Pierre V. R. 
Key, editor of the Musical Digest, and by William M. 
Sullivan. A tribute to Marie Kieckhofer, who has been 
the moving spirit in the work of the League, was heartily 
applauded by the whole company. 
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(Continued from page 43) 
the preparation of a Beethoven program to be given by his 
piano pupils in the near future. 

Harry Dimond, violinist, formally opened his studio 
in the Capitol Building, September 8, and from all indi- 
cations will have one of the busiest seasons of his long 
career as a teacher of the violin. Mr. Dimond will begin 
the rehearsals of the Metropolitan Orchestral Club next 
month. There will be a membership of thirty-five players. 

Karl Buren Stein announces the following engagements 
of his students at the Auditorium Conservatory: Frank 
Porter, baritone, soloist in Chautauqua at Salina and 
Hoxie, Kans.; Stephen Pepich, tenor soloist at Slavonic 
Turner Society, at Sokol Chicago Hall; Amey Aicher, 
soprano, in concert in Mississippi; Ruth Levy, soprano, in 
special Eastern Star Chapter meetings, in Cicero; Walter 
Gabel, bass, special soloist at Bethany Lutheran Church 
during the month of August; William Ladwig, tenor, who 
appeared several times at the Berrien Springs resort in 
August. Mrs. Karl Buren Stein's dramatic class has begun 
rehearsals on Shakespeare's As You Like It, which is to be 
produced near Thanksgiving time by her regular dramatic 
students. Florence Haack, an advanced student, has issued 
a very attractive booklet of her interesting recitals for 
women’s clubs and church societies; Helen Striblen, an 
assistant to Mrs. Stein, has begun her new season’s teach- 
ing with large and enthusiastic classes at the school and in 
Austin. Another assistant, Ruth Timme, has resumed her 
teaching at the school and at her flourishing class in Michi- 
gan City, Ind. JEANNETTE Cox. 


ed 
OBITUARY 


Herbert Wilber Greene 


Founder of the Metropolitan College of Music some 
forty years ago, vocal instructor for years, member and 
former officer in the Clef Club, the National Association 
of Singing Teachers, the New York State Music Teachers 
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Association, etc. died at his summer home, Brookfield 
Center, Conn., September 26, aged seventy-three. He also 
contributed to prominent musical periodicals. A widow, 
ag was Caiaa Aarup, the pianist and teacher, survives 
im. 


David Cowee 


David Cowee, Jr., for more than thirty years the Most 
active man in musical circles in the city of Troy, 
died September 13, in Saratoga. Music was his hobby. 
He was a banker until his retirement about ten years ago, 
but from his earliest years he had found in music his 
solace and inspiration. A generation ago he organized the 
Chromatic Club, with a view to giving Trojans the best 
music available in the United States. Under its auspices 
from four to six concerts have been given in that city 
every year without a break except during the two years 
of the World War. After the war was ended the concerts 
were begun under a new plan, and they have become so 
popular that no hall in Troy has been large enough to 
accommodate the crowd which would like to attend the 
more popular of them. Through the Chromatics, Troy has 
heard any number of artists and organizations of the very 
first rank, and through Mr. Cowee's financial ability—as 
pronounced as his musical talent—he was able to conduct 
three concerts in such a manner that the guarantors have 
not been called on since the early years of the course. 


Carl Burrian 


Carl Burrian, operatic tenor, well known in New York 
through his former lengthy connection with the Metro- 
politan Opera, died September 26 at his country home near 
Rakovnik, a short distance out of Prague, at the age of 
fifty-three. At the height of his career he was a well 
known Wagnerian singer. Rather frequent quarrels with 
theater managers and troublous gallant adventures kept 
him before the public eye off the stage. 


Ernest J. Knabe 

brother of William “—Knabe and presi 
dent of the William Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Md., was 
found dead, Saturday, September 27, in his garage at the 
rear of his home in Baltimore. At the time of the discov 
ery of his body the engine of his automobile was found 
running, The coroner ascribed his death to carbon monoxide 
gas. 
The death of Mr. Knabe brought a double shock to the 
members of the Knabe family, as his wife, Mrs. M. Nellie 
Knabe, had died in a hospital the day before, after several 
weeks’ illness, and the body brought to the residence but 
two hours before Mr. Knabe was found dead in his garage. 

Ernest J. Knabe, with his brother William, were the heirs 
to the piano manufacturing business of Wm. Knabe & Co., 
Baltimore, Md., founded by their grandfather in 1837. 
Ernest J. Knabe was also the first president of the Ameri- 
can Piano Company when that organization was formed to 
take over the Knabe, Chickering and Foster-Armstrong 
enterprises, 

The deceased was fifty-seven years old and is survived by 
a brother, William; a daughter, Mrs. Kennedy Brown, of 
Dayton, Ohio, and three grandchildren. 

A double funeral service was held on Monday afternoon, 
September 29, at the home, Frederick and Athol Avenues, 
Baltimore. The interment was in Louden Park Cemetery. 


Ernest J. Knabe, 














OSCAR ANSELMI 


Opera School 
Via V. Monti 46, 


BRENNAN 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
ollege 
Tarrytown-on-the Hudson, N. Y. 
Studie: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 


Milan, Italy 











LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia Pa. 


MARIE DIMITY 


SOPRANO 
RECITALS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
For Dates and Terms 
Address 


_ 507 W. 170th St., N. Y. City 
Tel. Wadsworth 2878 








H. NEVILL- SMITH 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
NOW IN NEW YORK 


Burrows Studio: 40 W. 94 St., Tel. 9924 Riverside 


Lillian Croxton 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals 
Management: 
Standard yoy Office, 


17 East 42nd 
New York City 


























Joseph O. Jasmagy )... 
Clerence Jasmagy f Directors 


JASMAGY MUSIC STUDIOS 


Established 1907 


Reasonable Rates 


Instruction Strictly Private 
Violin and Piano 


Special courses for beginners. Children or Adults. 
Call, Write or Phone for Appointment 


135 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Telephone Circle 1350 











OPPORT 


UNITIES 





e e September 25 and continuing until October Conductor. Weekly rehearsals, concerts, ; PIANO TEACHER—recently from 
Th Vanderbilt Studios 16. Candidates for the Chorus should Carnegie, Aeolian, etc. Brass, wind, Europe, graduate of Conservatory of 
write to the office of the Society at 1 violas, basses specially wanted. Apply Geneva, Switzerland, desires full or part 


An 

Two large studio vacancies at 13-15 East 38th 

Fifth Avenue. Resident studios with private 
$1200. Studios with Steinway grand pianos for 

time use. Club-like stmosphere, distinction as to 


baths, 
part 
Main office, 15 East 38th 


lephone and desk service. 
Strect, Vanderbilt 6998. 

MRS, MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 
18-15 EB. 38th St, 87-39-41 W. 9th St, 125 B. Sith Bt. 
Vanderbilt 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 
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Lexington 10173 





YOUNG LADY wishes position as accom- 
panist, in voice studio preferred, Best of 
references given. Address “H. L.” c/o 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


LARGE ATTRACTIVE STUDIO for rent 
ha West 75th Street. New Steinway yal 
lor grand. Practice or teaching. $.7 
hour for two or more consecutive hours. 
Phone Endicott 0479. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL eg ged part 
scholarship—one season of vocal training 
in New York City. Write “S. P. S.” care 
of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 








West 34th Street, New York City. Mr. 
Albert Stoessel, conductor, will judge the 
voices. A delightful season of choral 
composition is to be anticipated with 
Brahms’ “Requiem,” Gustav Holst’s 
“Hymn of Jesus” (first time in America), 
the 100th and 10lst performances of 
Handel’s “Messiah,” and the “Beatitudes” 
by Cesare Franck. 


ACCOMPANIST WANTED 
—There is an opening for a 
good accompanist (male) to 
go on tour with a singer dur- 
ing the coming season. The 
tour to January 1 is solidly 
booked and will in all Ba ml 
bility be extended unti May 
1, so that a full season’s work 
will practically be assured. 
Address “B. R. U.” c/o 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


FOR RENT—By day or by hour at reason- 
able rate. Large, sunny studio, baby 
grand piano, also harp. 1947 Broadway, 
Studio 430, phone Trafalgar 7593. 











VOICE TRIALS for the Chorus of the 
Oratorio Society, N. Y., have taken place 
on Monday and Tuesday evenings, Sep- 
tember 15th and 16th, respectively, at the 

lors of the Chamber of Music, Carnegie 
Hall, from 7:30 to 9:00 p. m. Additional 
trials will take place every Thursday from 
7-00 to 7:30 at the same place beginning 





WANTED—Part-time secretarial work. 
Musical experience. Best references. Ad- 
dress “C, R, S.,” c/o Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PLAYERS WANTED. KRIENS SYM- 
PHONY CLUB. Orchestra of 125 men, 
women, boys, girls. ‘Christiaan  Krieris, 





mail only. Kriens Studio, 303 Carnegie 
Hall, New York. 


STUDIO FOR RENT— Steinway Grand, 
59th Street near Madison Avenue, New 
York City. For information write to 
“B. C. A.” Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or telephone Regent 
7839, 


BEAUTIFUL, LARGE STUDIO DE 
LUXE for rent, by hour or by day. 
Grand piano. Secretarial service. Chick- 
ering Hall Studios, 29 West 57th St., 
New York City, Studio 7A. Or phone 
Endicott 9490, Apt. 1-G. 


HOTEL ANSONIA, Cor. Broadway and 
73rd Street, Suite 1492. Elegant large, 
light studio, beautifully furnished. New 
Steinway grand piano, magnificent tone. 
Part time. Very reasonable. For appoint- 
ment phone Endicott 9240. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITY — Talented 
pupil, willing to assist part-time as 
mother’s help, may obtain musical educa- 
tion free. (Eminent New York pianist- 
teacher of national reputation.) Address 
inquiry in own handwriting, “H. M. F.,” 
c/o Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


PRACTICE ORGAN to rent. 
manual, pedals, electric motor. 
cents per hour. 64 West 92nd 
New York. Riverside 7928. 

















Estey, two- 
Fifty 
Street, 





time teaching in conservatory or private 
school. Specializing teaching children. 
Address Miss Nadine Schein, 601 West 
74th Street, New York. 


STUDIO FOR RENT 
light room, part time. 
if desired), Steinway Grand. Quiet, 
Service. Apartment 1-C, 131 Riverside 
Drive (Corner 85th St.), New York City. 
Telephone Schuyler 8128 — Mornings, 
E venings or write, 


ATTRACTIVE STUDIO, Steinway Grand 
to sublet four half days or two whole days 
a week. Address: 50 West 67th St.. N. Y., 
Apt. 5 E, Endicott 9490, 


ST UDIO. FOR RENT—Steinway Grand 
Piano. Available now, part-time or 
hourly for teaching, practice, coaching 
Location 58th Street near Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Phone Plaza 2450, 





Beautiful large 
(Reception room 








PERSONAL PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS, $10.00 AND UP 

Our modern and complete labora- 
tories fully crane’ to make re- 
cordin ngs of talent with little or no 
recording experience, We have 
standardised sy os uality, ser- 
vice and Me onl dee literature 
and detaii or Record ty 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 16 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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accompanist, Harry Spier, was 
the opening number of the final 
part of the pr ram The piece 
was written fr Werrenrath’'s 


Reinald Werrenrath 
These comments from the 


Malone Evening Telegram studio at Chazy Lake during the 
of August 23 speak for last few weeks and was sung 
themselves last night for the second time in 
’ public. It is entitled My Songs 
Mr. Werrenrath is a wonderful and I. Then came Slow Horses 
nger, In add¥ion to a voice Slow, and Down Here, both of 
of power and mellowness, he pos which were given with good dra 
sesses great personal charm. He matic effect and were followed by 
ings with extraordinary under the two Kipling songs mentioned 
standing, intelligence and sym- above. 
pathy He chooses songs that 
uit his voice and his personality 
He comes of al mg line of illus Munz 
singers and he has won . 
by cheer merit. a pacition of great Following the appearance 
Sateen 1 we mare that of Mieczyslaw Miinz in re- 
drew the most prolonged applause wibe ‘ » a . - 
were Kipling's Moots and On the cital at the Tow n Hall, 
Road to Mandalay, Boots, par Sydney, Australia, on July 
ticularly, he sang with deep feel: 29, the Sydney Daily Tele- 
ng and it scored a tremendous “ Pe > F 
hit A song written by Mr. Wer- gram said: 


The Chapin group gave much 


renrath and set to music 


by his 





Matchless 


MILTON 
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pleasure. Two Liszt compositions 
completed the enjoyable scheme; 
these were St. Francis Preaching 
to the Birds and St. Francis 
Walking on the Waves, the latter 
ending with a fierce roar of the 
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plauded nor more justly acclaimed 
than it was after her rendition 
of the beautiful Last Rose of 
Summer. Patti won enduring 
fame with it. When sung as 
Lucchese sang it last night the 











waves and the storm, altogether effect is electrical. An encore 
an exceedingly imposing and no- seemed almost i... of place, but 
ble rendering of this diffeult com- _ the as and 
position. There was marked en- Mme, Lacchees gracious! 

th and prol pp ‘ ded, repeating the number S 


Josephine Lucchese 


This young and beautiful 
diva has wound up her sea- 
son with the Cincinnati 
Opera Company with two 
additional triumphs 
in M rth So and L’Elisir 
d'Amore. Appended are some 
of the high y eulogistic criti- 
cisms the “American Night- 
ingale” has won for herself 
in these two operas: 

The Last Rose of Summer was 
awaited eagerly, and Mme. Luc 
chese sang this popular song with 
an intensity of feeling, a spiritual 
beauty and diction that no living 
(nor deceased) singer could have 
improved upon. The ovation 
which followed compelled Mme. 
Lucchese to repeat in English 
this favorite song with a purity 
of enunciation that should place 
her singing prominently in the 
annals of Cincinnati music.— 
Blanche Greenland, Cincinnati 
Daily Times-Star. 





The music lover who would 
seck a more fascinating Lady 
Harriet than ag ome Lucchese 
must indeed be hard to please. 
Mme. Lucchese was in fine voice 
last night and her silvery voice 


Engiish, just as the entire opera 





should have heen sung. I[t was 
several minutes before Cond 
Lyford could proceed, It was a 


triumph for the singer's uart.— 
William Smith Goldburg, Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 





pu Lucchese sang the 
role of. Lady Harriet extremely 
well, adding deft touches of hu- 
mor to her characterization which 
served to keep up the spirit of 
frolic that pervades the piece.— 





Samuel ilson, Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune. 
Mme. Lucchese’s beauty in 


L’Elisir d’Amore see: more 
tavishing than at any previous 
time, and her singing of the 
cavatinas, her duet’ in the first 
act, her arias all through the 
opera, were given with a luscious 
quality of voice and smoothness 
of technic that gave great pleas- 
ure to the audience, which was 
distinguished for the number of 
prominent professional musicians 
present.—Blanche Greenland, Cin- 
cinnati Daily Times-Star. 





Josephine Lucchese was lovely 
as Adina, the wealthy and inde- 
pendent young woman around 
whose personality this romance is 
woven. Likewise she was in ex- 
cellent voice last night and hon- 
estly won the enthusiastic plau- 
dits that followed her big num- 
bers.—William Smith Goldenburg, 


never was more earnestly ap- Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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A Tribute to Annie Louise David 


On August 29, Mr. and Mrs, John E. Fox, of Oakland, 
Cal., gave a delightful dinner party for Lucy Van der 
Mark and Annie Louise David. The former was in the 
West for a few recitals, but returned a few days later to 
Boston, where she is soloist at the First Church of Christ 
Scientist. At Miss David’s place at the dinner was the 
following lovely tribute, written by the host; 


To Annie Louise Davin. 
May the house that you live in through every glad year 
Be filled full of joy and timbered with cheer. 
May the harp that you finger so sweetly, my dear, 
Continually arias joy, fill hearts full of cheer. 
May the tree of pa luck bloom its merriest, too, 
In the sweet little garden of life time for you. 
This is the wish of your dear loving friends who are with you 
tonight. 


Miss David is as busy as always with teaching and she 
has also many concerts booked in the West for October 


and November. 


(An Instrument 
Of Pleasing Tone 
and Touch that 
Any Student can 


Afford to Bu uy 


MILTO 


PIAN 


yu wen 






October 


the 
for any delay. The letters 


Tue Cortor ANNOTATED PROGRAM Booxs ° ” 
about_ the ‘Cortot. Program 





A few weeks ago there was inquir: 
Books, as to where they could roa obtained, etc. The only information 
procurable was to the effect that the books were for private dis- 
tribution. Now, however, it is possible to procure the books by send- 
ing to Paris. oe annotated programs cover Cortot’s ten concerts 
when the pri th ae piano works of the 19th century were played. 
They are published in peck S pre by L’Ecole sore de Musique, 
at 64 rue Jouffroy, Paris. ram notes are Prof. Ceillier 
of L’Ecole Normal de i) with a preface by a Cortot. 
price of the book is five francs. 


Exc.usivety Asout Licnt Opera 


“Is there any music magazine relative to light operas Be A 
clusively, so that I may become at once a “subscribe, and 

therefore to get in touch with responsible parties who will 
probably direct me how to proceed in exploiting my work?” 

There is no magazine devoted to opera exclusively, either grand 
or light opera. If you can get an opera accepted by a manager, it 
will Fe performed and then the verdict as to whether it is what the 
public tikes will speedily be given. Managers are always looking 
for new material to produce and are willing to exploit an opera by 
advertising and giving performances. You must remember that 
there are compositions submitted to a manager that do not meet the 
requirements of what he, from experience, thinks will make a success. 
Get in touch with some manager. Your own city, which is a large 
one, must have one or more who would give a fair opinion as to 
whether they could accept your work. 


EnclisH Music Festivats Revivep 


“Can you furnish me with the date when the music festival 
of Norwich (England) is a take place, as I understand it is 
to be revived after a number of years? Also if you can give me 
any idea of what is to be done or sung? I live entirely away from 
a music center and depend upon the Musicar Courter to keep 
me in touch with things musical throughout the world. 

The Norwich and Norfolk music festival is to celebrate its centen- 
ary in October, commencing on the twentieth and continuing four 
days. Owing to the war, it is thirteen years since there was any 
festival, so it is expected the coming one will be quite an event. The 

programs séem to include the usual festival faverites, Verdi's 

equiem, Dream of Gerontius, Elijah, two of Vaughan Williams’ 

compositions, two symphonies (a Brahms and a Cesar Franck), with 
what is announced as a “fine list of singers,’ the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra and a large chorus. It is hoped the festival will be a success 
in every way. 





Mario Singing in San Francisco 


Queena Mario, the young Metropolitan soprano, is now in 
San Francisco as guest of the San Francisco Opera 
Company, where she recently made her first appearance 
in La Boheme under the direction of Merola. Before re- 
joining the Metropolitan Opera Company in November, 
Miss Mario will sing concerts in Bloomsburg, Erie, Easton, 
Plainfield, Montclair, Indianapolis, Cleveland and Greens- 
boro. 











Read—“Tus Secazts ov Svewcatr” 
By J. H. Dewal 


And You'll Find Out. 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 


Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., a. 
New York City 


_ 1Do You Study Singing? 
| Are You Making Progress? 
lf Not, Why? 
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M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrament manufactured in the mosical center of America for forty-nine years 
Facry and O6ces Hinth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES ;: 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 
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MlasonS Haut 

“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 







The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand. 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. | 















Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: | Steinway Hall, 15-i7 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
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AB.Chase 


| 
America's Finest Piano | 
| 
| 
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The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 








A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO { 


PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 19.9 
Name The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 


New York City. 























on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; ie ee 
a synonym for artistic excellence. spk 5 gcertainly, to, be congratulated on, your 
t For fifty years the Sohmer family Pe ef ween sar ot Ge eae sapere 
have been making Sohmer pianos. i fi hg ps A Ag ag Pes = 
To make the most artistic piano ae eee 


Sincerely, 


possible has been the one aim, and 


its accomplishment is evidenced by Zz 2 


the fact that: 
| There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 

} politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMP ANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK || | 629 West 50th Street New York 





























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Charlotte Fairchild photo 


LUCILLA DE VESCOVI 
RENOWNED FOR HER ANCIENT AND NOBLE ROMAN LINEAGE, HER CLASSIC BEAUTY, 


AND HER EXQUISITE RENDERINGS OF THE MODERN ITALIAN ART SONGS, ALL OF 
WHICH HAVE ATTRACTED WIDESPREAD ATTENTION 

















